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Art. I. An Hiforical Sketch of Medicine and Surgery, from their 
Origin to the prejent Time; and of the principal Authors, Difcoveries, 
Improvements, ImperfeBions, and Errors. By W. Black, M. D. 
Svo. ss. Boards. Johnfon. 1782. 


HE difficulty of writing a hiftory of Medicine cannot pro- 
ceed from the want of materials, or of books treating of 
the art. Aftruc, as the Author obferves; writing at a time 
when the venereal difeafe had been known in Europe only about 
256 years, was enabled to form a lift of above five hundred trea- 
tifes on that fingle diftemper. Nay, Baron Haller’s catalogue 
of medical and chirurgical writers, notwithftanding numerous 
omiffions, amounts to more than thirty thoufand names, or titles, 
of aathors, or their works; much the greatet part of which 
have been the produce of the laft 300 years. ‘The two princi- 
pal hiftories of this art, that have been compiled from this im- 
menfe mafs of materials, are thofe of AZ le Clerc, and Dr. 
Friend. In the former, the medical hiftory, though occupying 
near 800 pages in 4to (exclufive of an Appendix, or an Effay 
towards a Continuation, annexed to it), is.brought down no 
Jower than the year 200 after Chrift, or the time of Galen. In 
Dr. Friend’s work, which is a profefled continuation of the for- 
mer capital and well executed performance, the hiftory is 
brought down to the beginning of the 16th century, and occu 
pies two volumes’in 8vo. : 
The prefent delineation, which comprehends the whole hif- 
tory of medicine and furgery, and of all their branches, as well 
as of thofe parts of natural and experimental philofophy that are 
connected with them, is very properly entitled by the Author a 
Sketch: as a volume of littlé more than 300 pages cannot pof- 
fibly be fuppofed to contain more than the mere outlines, or 
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fkeleton, of the hiftory of this art, from its origin to the prefen¢ 
times. With refpect to the diftribution of the matter—thig 
hiftorical compendium, brought down to near the middle of the 
15th century, occupies nearly one half of this volume: fo that 
the remaining hiftorical narrative relating to the fubfequent 
and more interefting period of about 300 years, is crowded and 
comprefled into the comparatively few remaining pages of the 
work. We pay the Author no great compliment when we ob- 
ferve, that the execution of it is more to be commended than 
the plan; or the attempt to give a fatisfaclory account of the 
numerous and important medical difcoveries and improvements 
of the laft three centuries, within the narrow bounds of about 
170 pages; where, in his rapid courfe through this bufy period, 
he frequently, and indeed neceflarily, to ufe his own expreffion, 
* degenerates into a mere nomenclator,’ and is obliged frequently 
to give us only a mere lift of the fubjects of his work, or of the 
titles of their performances. [In other parts of this * fuperficiat 
compendium,’ as the Author juftly calls it, not quite two pages 
are allotted to Sydenham, and a tingle page only to the great 
Harvey. ‘The entire hiftory of chemiftry and phyfics, from the 
beginning of the 16th century to the prefent time, is comprefled 
into §4 pages; and that of botany into fix. ‘The Author how- 
ever is fo good an ceconomift of the little fpace which his plan 
admits for matters purely hiftorical, as to find room for various 
incidental reflections on the fubjects that pafs in review before 
him. We fhall notice a few detached paflages as {pecimens of 
the work. He makes the following obfervations, when he {peaks 
of the London College of Phyficians. 

Before the eftablifhment of this college, in the time of Henry 
VIIL. the Bifhop of London, and the Dean of St. Paul’s, pof- 
fefled the privilege of vending licences or diplomas to the laity, 
clergy, and empirics, to exercife the profeffions of phyfic and fur- 
gery within the city and fuburbs; and the Bifhops of different 
diocefes over the kingdom pofleffed, or at heaft ufurped, a fimilar 
power. 

‘ By fome monkifh abufe,’ fays the Author of the above 
medical inftitution, * the honours and privileges of the London 
college are monopolized by a very fmail club of phyficians, calle 
ing themfelves Fe/lows, whofe only merit, or pretenfions to fu- 
petiority, confifts in having ftudied medicine at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. I will not, with Dr. Mandeville, fay, that a man may 
as well learn to be a Turkey merchant, as to be a phyfician, at 
either of the Englifh univerfities. I fee no reafon why, under 
new and proper regulations, medicine might not be as well 
taught there as at Leyden or Edinburgh: but that has not hi- 
therto been the cafe. . On the other hand, I can fee no plau- 
fible or public pretence for *exgluding thofe who have really 
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the Fellows of the college, from an equal participation, after 
the ufual examination, of all the privileges of the latter. In- 
ftead of this, what is called a Licentiate of the London College 
of Phyficians (and there are fome of that defcription now alive, 
who were, probably, born at the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury), after examination and approbation by a few of the Fellows, 
pays down fifty pourtds, in return for which, he receives a {crap 
of parchment, authorifing him to practife medicine in London 
and its fuburbs, but is admitted to no other privilege whatfoever 
of the college: nor can I difcover, with what right or propriety, 
a mere Licentiate aflumes to himfelf the empty title of ember 
of the College of Phyficians ; within whofe walls, after exa- 
mination, he is never allowed toenter. In fact, were the Col- 
lege to infift upon the right of examining every phyfician, who 
practifes in London, they muft either examine him as a Fellow, 
or be filent.’ | 

This particular abufe is here properly noticed; and the Aus 
thor afterwards juftly, though not with fufficient minutenefs 
criticifes the general medical eftablifhment in this country. We 
fhall only particularly notice, and add an obfervation or two of 
our own, on what he fays refpecting the manner in which phyfi~ 
cians and apothecaries are paid for their fervices. He juftly re~ 
marks, that, * as medicine is now practifed in this ifland, fick 
perfons and apothecaries would both be benefited by the former 
paying a reafonable fum for the apothecaries vifits, inftead of 
forcing him to lay all his expences upon the number and quan- 
tity of prefcriptions.’ Afier propofing what we judge to be &n 
impracticable {cheme, he obferves, that * phyficians might ren- 
der their {kill of more general ufe, and oftener reforted to, by 
diminifhing, with unanimous confent, their ufual fees to a half, 
or even a fourth; and ftill more by preparing and compounding 
the medicines which they prefcribe, and for which they may 
find examples in the perfon of Hippocrates, and of the prefent 
phyficians of North America.’ 

Nothing furely can equal in abfurdity our condu& in this 
particular. To the phyfician a large fee is given, which few 
can afford to pay, and ftill fewer to repeat, for his medical 
fkill, exerted perhaps for half an hour, in the confideration of the 
cafe of a patient, whom, particularly in the country, he never 
faw before, either fick or well, nor may ever fee again: while 
the apothecary is not paid for Ais fkill, and neceflarily frequent 
attendance, but in a manner the moit debafing to him, and fre+ 
quently injurious to the patient:—that is, by a profit on the 
fum total of drugs fwallowed by the patient, at his infliga» 
tion:—this profit too, feemingly moft exorbitant, if the drugs 
be viewed in the light of articles of traffic; and which yet muft, 
in many cafes, be totally inadequate to his fervices, when he 
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confcientioufly and intelligently difpenfes no more than are nés 
ceflary. 

On the other hand, the lefs confcientious pratitioner, or the 
medical fhopkeeper, has it in his power, as Pitt *, with feve= 
rity, but not without humour, long ago expreffed it, * to break 
the patient’s Acart and fubftance with cordials, and by tricks of 
fubdividing into Jittle parcels ;” and yet the moft honeft apothe- 
¢ary, according to the prefent abfurd fyftem, muft in many in- 
ftances, nay in all, except in works of charity, do this, or fome- 
thing like this,—or ftarve. But even in thofe cafes, where an 
abundance of remedies, of repeteturs, is really neceflary, how 
greatly muft the patient’s faith in their efficacy, and confequently 
his willingnefs to perfift in the regimen, be diminifhed (unlefs 
he has indeed a very high opinion of the honefty of the difs 
penfer) by the doubts, which will naturally occur, for whofe be« 
nefit he is thus inceflantly Jabouring—whether that of himfelf, 
or that of the medical trade/man conftantly at his elbow, and 
preffing him to take off his wares. 

The Aathor, we apprehend, is miftaken in faying that * Dr. 
Nooth lately publifhed a new mode of preferving water on board 
fhips at fea, from being Corrupted ; which was by adding fome 
quicklime to each cafk, and afterwards by a particular apparatus 
to throw fome fixed air into the veffel, fo as to precipitate the 
lime previous to ufe.’— At leaft Mr. Henry publithed fuch a pros 
pofal ; as may be feén in our Review for November 1781. 

Speaking of the imitation of mineral waters the Author briefly 
obferves, that ¢ Dr. Prieftley dire&s how to imitate the Pyr- 
mont, and Bergman, of Sweden, the hot waters :’ and he adds, 
‘ whether fuch artificial imitations poflefS the full medicinal 
powers of the natural fpring, is not fo well afcertained. When 
phyficians obferved that lemons and oranges cured the fcurvy, 
they concluded, from analogy, that the fame effe& muft be pro- 
duced by other acids ; but after trying vinegar, and the ftrong- 
eft mineral acids diluted, they found them ineffectual, and that 
the natural fruit was endowed with fome latent virtue which 
they could not difcover nor counterfeit, Medicated fprings, ia 
like manner, feem impregnated with a fubtile fpirit, which 
evades the chemical torture, in their refolution of the feparate in- 

redients,’ 

Surely the Author cannot We ignorant that the * /abtile /pirit,’ 
or rather fpirits, with which medicated f{prings * /cem impreg- 
nated,’ have not totally * evaded the chemical torture.’ Two of 
the capital ones, at leaft, have certainly been deteéted. He 
cannot but know, that Dr. Brownrig firft expelled and caught 
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one of thefe fubtile fpirits, in the guife of fixed air, from the 
Pyrmont waters 5 and that M, Bergman afterwards laid hold of 
another, under another but fimilar difguife, in the fulphureous 
waters. Since thefe difcoveries have been made, though not 
before, there are no jult grounds to fufpect that the natural mi- 
hieral waters are endowed with any ‘ latent virtue,” which may 
not be communicated to common water, even in a greater de= 
gree, in fome, cafes; as the folid, faline, or other contents of 
the(e mineral waters are generally known, and eafily procured. 
~ Whatever other circumftances therefore may contribute to a 
recovery, by a courfe of the Pyrmont, Bath, or any other wa- 
ters on the fpot, they are not to be fought for, we apprehend, 
in the waters themfelves: nor will the moft fublime:chemiftry 
ever be able to difcover, in them, the unknown /udbtile /pirits 
which the Author {peaks of. Could a fair trial be-made of the 
medical virtues of the two clafles of waters above fpecified, the 
natural and artificial ; we are confident that the refult, which, 
we own, would moft probably turn out in favour of the former, 
would not be owing to their fuppofed unknown, or inimitable 
ingredients, but to their conftant concomitants, or acceflaries ;— 
particularly to that greateft of a!l doctors, Time, with certain 
medical virtues in his train, particularly FaitH, attended by 
her conftant companion, PATIENCE, aflifted by TEMPERANCE, 
or regularity, together with exercile, amufements, change of 
fcene, prepofieffion, and other powerful co-operators.—The 
analogical realoning of phyficians, above alluded to by the Au- 
thor, which led them to fubftitute vinegar and other acids in the 
room of the recent vegetable acids, before the late difcoveries 
refpecting fixed air, is now known to have been erroneous ; nor 
is his inference from thence juft or applicable to the prefent cafe. 

In fact, the Author does not feem to have attended much to 
the late aftonifhing dilcoveries refpeQing air, made by Dr. 
Prieftley ; particularly fixed air, the air we breathe, &c. and 
which are fo nearly connected with the hiftory of medicine. 
All that he fays on this moft interefting fubject is contained in 
five lines, and is expreffed in the following extraordinary and 
frigid terms: | , 

_* The fubtile analyfis of the atmofpheric element, and its va- 
rious impregnations and properties, has been lately revived by 

Ped ley; and the rage for this particular inveftigation is 
now widely diffufed amongft the chemical {e&t of philofophers.’ 

_ The Author, however, prefents us with fome juft obferva- 
tions and critici(ms on the modern fyftems of Nofology; or that 
branch of medicine in which difeafes are arranged, in the man- 
ner of the Naturalifts, into clafles, orders, genera, and fpecies. 
Claflification, he obferves, ¢ is folely intended to affift the me- 
mory, to enable us to attain knowledge with more eafe: and dif- 
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patch; fo that by a natural order, and a few effential marks, 
not too numerous to be retained in the memory, every difeafe 
may be readily found, and unerringly difcriminated from all 
others.’—Some of the modern Nofologifts, by curtailing effen- 
tial {ymptoms, * have rendered the characters of each difeafe, or, 
in other words, the genus, faint and obfcure, and ftript them 
into naked fkeletons, where the features are no longer diftin@ 
and vifible ;—fo as frequently to degenerate into mere nomen- 
clators. Others, on the contrary, are too prolix;—the me- 
mory is taxed and teazed, and becomes fatigued with futile dif- 
tinétions.—They fometimes cut a fingle difeafe into a number 
of pieces, or fpecies, and confufe the reader to fearch for the 
{cattered fragments amongft a number of heterogeneous orders, 
Their claffes and orders, like thofe of the frid?um and laxum of 
the ancient Methodics, are frequently forced and artificial ; and 
difeafes totally difcordant in their nature, caufes, and method of 
Cure, fettered together.’ 

The Author, with equal juftice, criticifes the fingular and 
obfcure terms, or names that have been given to difeafes, by 
fome of the Nofologifts.—* The technical terms of {cience, one 
of the greateft nuifances which defiles and darkens every branch 
of Phyfic, are unneceilarily increafed by the Nofologifts. Sau- 
vages has an order called Hallucinationes, and Morofitates; Vogel, 
difeafes called Alotriophagia, Sparganofis, Hemantofis, Acatopofis, 
and Carebaria; the etymology and meaning of which the old 
Greeks, were they to return to the earth, would be puzzled to 
decypher. Should the career of Nofology, and licentious af- 
fectation of new terms, go on for a century, we fhall, it is to 
be feared, have a fynod of Nofological methodifls, a new lan- 
guage and medical orthography, and all the old books will be 
tendered {carce intelligible.” 

- To this Compendium of medical hiftory and biography the 
Author has prefixed a fti]l more fumimary view or chronological 
chart of medical and furgical authors, on one large fheet, in 
imitation of Dr, Prieftley. This chart, the chronology of which 
commences 400 years before Chrift, comprehends the names of 
the various writers in the different branches of medicine, in-— 
cluding natural hiftory ; and at the fame time denotes the cen- 
tury in which each of them lived. ) Dd 
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Art. I], The Art of Pain:ing of Charles Alphonfe Du Fre/noy. 
' Tranflated into English Verfe by William Mafon, M. A. With 
Annotations by Sir Jothua Reynolds, Knt. Prefident of the Royal 
Academy, 4to. 88. Boards. York printed, by A. Ward; fold 
by Dodfley, &c. London, * 1783. | : 
e is not often that a writer who excels in original compofi- 
tion, and whofe reputation is eftabliflied, condefcends, ex- 
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cept from pecuniary motives, to undertake the tafk of tranfla- 
tion. Mr. Mafon has, however, furnifhed us with an inftance 
that militates with this remark, His motive for attempting a 
tranflation of Frefnoy, originated in the defire of being im- 
proved by him as avirtuofo: it was begun,” fays he, ‘in very 
early youth, with a double view of implanting in my own me- 
mory the principles of a favourite art, and of acquiring a habit 
of verfification, for which purpofe the clofe and condenfed ftyle 
of the original feemed peculiarly calculated, efpecially when 
confidered as a fort of fchool exercife. However, the tafk 
proved fo difficult, that when I had gone through a part of it I 
remitted of my diligence, and proceeded at fuch feparate inter- 
vals, that I had pafled many pofterior productions through the 

refs before this was brought to any conclufion ia manufcript ; 
and, after it was fo, it lay long neglected, and would certainly 
have never been made public, had not Sir Jofhua Reynolds re- 
quefted a fight of it, and made an obliging offer of illuftrating 
it by a feries of his own notes. This prompted me to revife 
it with all poffible accuracy; and as 1 had preferved the 
ftrictures which my late excellent friend Mr, Gray had made 
many years before on the verfion, as it then ftood, I attended 
to each of them in their order with that deference which every 
criticifm of his muft demand. Befides this, as much more time 
was now elapfed fince I had myfelf perufed the copy, my own 
eye was become more open to its defects. I found the rule 
which my Author had given to his painter full as ufeful toa 
weiter, 

(Aft ubi confilium deerit fapientis amici 
Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermiffa labori.) 

And I may fay, with truth, that having become from this cir- 
cumftance, as impartial, if not as faftidious, to my own work, 
as any other critic could poffibly have been, I hardly left a fingle 
Jine in it without giving it, what I thought, an emendation.’ 
He ingenuoufly concludes, £ It is not, therefore, as a juvenile 
work that I now prefent it to the Public, but as one which I 
have improved to the utmoft of my mature abilities, in order to 
make it more worthy of its Annotator.’ 

There are two ways by which a performance of this kind 
may be examined : the one is, to confider it abftraétedly with- 
out reference to the auther from whom it is taken; the other, 
to compare it with the original, The firft mode of examina- 
tion is what few tranflations will bear. The habit of expreffing 
the fentiments and conceptions of another, with the fame free- 
dom and {pirit with which he delineates the fpontaneous images 
and ideas of his own mind, is what fcarcely any writer attains ; 
fo happy a combination of talents and {kill does it require to 
avoid every appearance of ftiffnefs and conftraint! It has been 
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remarked as the peculiar praife of Politian, that his tranflatiog 
of Herodian is executed with fuch fingular felicity, that, were 
there nothing to determine the queftion but the ftyle of compo- 
fition, it might admit of a debate, whether the Latin were co- 

ied from the Greek, or the Greek from the Latin; fo that were 
the work of Herodian to be loft, the tranflation of it by Politian 
might pafs for an original. ‘This may in part be faid of the 
tranflation before us: were Frefnoy to be loft, he muft be a 
fhrewd connoifleur who would fufpect, except indeed from cir. 
cumftances that have nothing to do with the general execution, 
that Mr. Mafon’s performance was only a copy. But if, asin 
the former fuppofition, the claim of originality refts only on 
the internal evidence of language and ftyle, the decifion in this 
cafe would on comparifon, eafily be made, without danger of 
the true claimant lofing his priority of title, Mr. Mafon’s per- 
formance abounding with numberlefs graces and embellith- 
ments, of which it would have been impoffible for any one who 
came after him, as a tranflator, not to have in fome meafure 
availed himéelf. 

In the difpofition of his fubject, and in the.arrangement of 
his ideas, Frefnoy is regular, perfpicuous, and natural; and 
the precepts he inculcates are copious and juft. Befides a pro- 
found knowledge of the theoretical‘ principles of his art, he dife 
plays a confiderable fhare of well-cultivated tafte; in confe- 
quence of which his work has been defervedly held in high ef- 
timation both by the connoifleur and the artift. Confidered 
mercly as a poem, its merits entitle it but to a moderate fhare 
of praife. Frefnoy’s manner is uncommonly hard and dry; 
his fentiments are neither illumined by brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, nor enforced or embellifhed by elegance of language.— 
‘Thefe defeéts, however, are amply made up to him by his Eng- 
lifth tranflator, who has fuffufed over the naked and unornament- 
ed images of the original the moft exquifite grace —and to the 
truth and precifion of Frefnoy, has joined the warmth and co- 
Jouring of Corregio. The following extraét will confirm what 
we have advanced; which, however, is not given as being of 
fuperior excellence, but merely as it leads to a criticifm on the 
concluding couplet, . 

* Some lofty theme Jet judgment firft fupply, 
Supremely fraught with grace and majetty ; 
For fancy copious, free to ev’ry charm 
That lines can circumicribe or colours warm, 
Sil 
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* His pofitis, erit optandum thema nobile, pulchrum, 
Quodque venuftatum, circa formam atqve colorem, 
Sponte capax, amplam emeritz mox pricbeat arti 
Matesiam, | 
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Still happier if that artful theme difpenfe 

A poignant moral and inftructive fenie. 

© Then let the virgin canvas fmooth expand, 
To claim the fketch, and tempt the artift’s hand : 
Then bold Invention all thy powers diffufe, 
Of all thy filters thou the nobleft Mofe. 

Thee ev’ry Art, thee ev’ry Grace infpires, 

Thee Phebus fills with all his brighteft fires. 

« Chufe fuch judicious force of ihade and light 
As fuits the theme, and fatisfies the fight ; 
Weigh part with part, and with prophetic eye, 
The future power of all thy tints defery 5 
And thofe, thofe only on the canvas place, 
Whofe hues are focial, whofe effect is grace. , 

‘ Vivid and faithful to the hiftoric page, 
Exprefs the cuftoms, manners, forms, and age; 
Nor paint confpicuous on the foremoft plain 
Whate’er is falfe, impertinent, or vain ; 

But, like the Tragic Mufe, thy luitre throw, 
Where the chief action claims its warmeli glow, 

‘ This rare, this arduous tafk no rules can teach, 
No fkill’d preceptor point, no practice. reach ; ; 
Tis Tafte, ’tis Genius, ’tis the heav’naly ray 
Prometheus ravifh’d from the car of day, 

* In Egypt firft the infant art appear’d, 


Rude and unform’d; but when to Greece fhe fleer’d | 
' Her 
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retegens aliquid falis & documenti. 

* Tandem opus aggredior ; primoq; occurrit in albo 
Difponenda typi, concepta potente Minerva, 
Machina, gu noftris [nvenTio dicitur oris. 

* Illa quidem pris ingenuis inftruéta fororum 
Artibus Aonidum, & Phecbi fublimior xftu. 

‘ Querendafque inter pofituras, ]uminis, umbre, 
A'que tuturorum jam prefentire colorum 
Par erit harmoniam, captando ab utrifgue venuftum, 

* Sit thematis genuina ac viva expretiio, juxta 
Textum antiquoram, propriis cum tempore formis. 

* Nec quod inane, nihil facit ad rem, five videtur 
Improprium, miniméque urgens, potiora tenebit 
Ornamenta operis; Tragice fed lege {ororis, 
Summa ubi res agitur, vis fumma-requiritur Artis, 

* Jita labore gravi, ftudio, monitifque magiltri 
Ardua pars nequit addifei: rariffima namque, 

Ni prius zthereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
Sit jabar infufum menti cum flamine vite, 
Mortali haud cuivis divina hec munera danter; 
Non uti Dedaleam sicet omnibus ire Corinthum. 

‘ Agypto informis quondam pittura reperta, 
Grecorum ftudiis, © 
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Her profperous courfe, fair Fancy met the maid ; 
Wit, Reafon, Judgment, lent their powerful aid ; 
Till all complete the gradual wonder fhone, 

And vanquifh’d Nature own’d herfelf outdone. 

¢ "Twas there the Goddefs fixt her bleft abodes, 
There reign’d in Corinth, Athens, Sicyon, Rhodes. 
Her various vot’ries various talents crown’d, 

Yet each alike her infpiration own’d : 

Witnefs thofe marble miracles of grace, 

Thofe tefts of fymmetry where ftill we trace 
All Art’s perfeétion : With reluctant gaze 

To thefe the genius of fucceeding days 

Looks dazzled up, and, as their glories {pread, 
Hides in his mantle his diminifh’d head. 

‘ Learn then from Greece, ye youths, proportion’s law, 

Inform'd by her, each juft pofition draw ; 
Skilful to range each large unequal part, 
With varied motion and contrafted arc ; 
Full in the front the nobler limbs to place, 

And poife each figure on its central bafe. 

‘ But chief from her that flowing outline take, 
Which floats, in wavy windings, like the fnake, 
Or lambent flame; which, ample, broad, and long, 
Reliev’d not {well’d, at once both light and ftrong, 
Glides through the graceful whole. Her art divine 
Cuts not, in parts minute, the tame defign, 

But by a few bold ftrokes, diftinét and free, 
Calls forth the charms of perfe& fymmetry. 
‘True to anatomy, more true to grace, 

She bids each mufcle know its native place ; 


Bids 





& mentis acumine Crevit : 
Egregiis tandem illuftrata & adulta magiftris, 
Naturam vifa eft miro fuperare labore. 

* Quos inter, Graphidos, Gymnafia prima fuere 
Portus Athenarum, Sicyon, Rhodos, atque Corinthus, 
Difparia inter fe modicim ratione laboris ; 

Ut patet ex veterum Statuis, forme atque decoris 
Archetypis ; queis pofterior nil protulit ztas 
Condignum, & non inferius longé, arte modoque. 

‘ Horum igitur vera ad normam pofitura legetur : 
Grandia, inzqualis, formofaque partibus amplis 
Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria motu 
Diverfo variata, fuo librataque centro ; 

* Membrorumgue finus ignis flammantis ad inftar, 
Serpenti undantes flexu ; fed levia, plana, 
Magnagque figna, quafi fine tubere fubdita tatu, 
Ex longo deduéta fluant, non fecta minutim. 
Infertifque toris fint nota ligamina, juxta 
Compagem anatomes, & membrificatio Greco 
Deformata modo, paucifque exprefia Jacertis, 
Qualis apud veteres ; totoque Eurythmia partes 
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Bids {mall from great in juft gradation rife, 
And, at one vifual point, approach the eyes, 

‘ Yet deem not, youths, that perfpective can give 
Thofe charms complete by which your works thall live ; 
What tho’ her rules may to your hand impart 
A guick mechanic tubititute for art; 

Yc form:1, geometric fhapes the draws ; 

Hence the true genius {corns her rigid laws, 

By Nacure -augh. he *rikes th’ unerring lines, 

Confulis his eve, and as he fees detigns. 

© Man’s chaageful race, the fport of chance and time, 
Varies no lefs in afpeét than in clime ; 

Mark well the diflerence, and let each be feen 

Of various age, complexion, hair, and mein, 

© Yeu to each fep’rate form adapt with care, 

Such limbs, fuch robes, fuch attitude and air, 

As beil befit the head, and bet combine 

To make one whole, one uniform defign ; 

Learn action from the dumb. the dumb fhal! teach 
How happieft to fupply the want of {peech.’ 


The verbal inaccuracy in this laft line, in which the adjec- 
tive bappieft is improperly fubftituted for the fuperlative of the 
adverb happily, is not what we meant to have taken notice of. 
We are of opinion, that in the concluding couplet Mr. Mafon 
has widely deviated from, what appears to us, the obvious fenfe 
of the original. If the precept be as it is here rendered, it may 
be afked, where are fuch inftru€tors to be met with? A paint- 
er may pafs half his life before an opportunity of improving 
himfelf by the method recommended may occur to him; and 
when the opportunity does occur, unlefs the dumb perfon be 
agitated by the very paffion the painter is intending to repre~ 
fent, how can he avail himfelf of it? But let ic even be grant- 
ed that he is agitated by fuch paflion, were the painter to tranf- 
fer upon his canvafs the gefticulations it would produce in a 
perfon of this defcription, it is much to be doubted whether 
they would appear natural ; for though the paffions are, with- 





Componat; genitumque fuo generante fequenti 
Sit minus, & punéto videantur cunéta fub uno. 
* Regula certa licet nequeat profpedtica dici, 
Aut complementum Graphidos ; fed in arte juvamen, 
it modus accelerans operandi: at corpora falfo 
Sub vifu in multis referens, mendofa labafcit : 
Nam Geometralem nunquam funt corpora juxta 
Menfuram depicta oculis, fed qualia vifa, 
* Non eadem forme fpecies, non omnibus ztas 
ZEqualis, fimilefque color, crinefque figuris : 
Nam, variis velut orta plagis, gens difpare vulty efte 
* Singula membra, fuo capiti conformia, fant — 
Unum idemque fimul corpus cum vettibus ipfis; 
Moiorumque filens pofitura imitabitur a¢tus.’ 
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out difpute, the immediate language of nature, yet their tone 
and modification depending fo much both upon the organs of 
bodily fenfe and the perceptions of the mind, It requires a com- 
petent enjoyment of each to exprefs them with due force and 
intelligence. ‘The ingenious annotator is aware of thele ob- 
jections, and ‘ wifhes to underftand the rule, as dictating to 
him, to obferve how perfons, with naturally: good expreffive 
features, are affected in their louks and actions by any fight or 
fentiment which they fee or hear, and to copy the geftures 
which they then filently make ufe of ; but he fhould ever take 
thefe leflons from nature only, and not imitate her at fecond- 
hand, as many French painters do, who appear to take their 
ideas, not only of grace and dignity, but of emotion and paf- 
fion, from their theatrical heroes, which is imitating an imita- 
tion, and often-a falfe or exaggerated imitation.’ 

But, waving every argument arifing from the impropriety of 
the precept as underftood by Mr. Mafon and Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, let us refer to the original. If by mutorum is to be un- 
derftood perfons born dumb, what becomes of imitabitur? The 
pofitions or attitudes of the dumb are not smitations, but ex- 
prejfions. As miutorum, therefore, cannot poflibly  fignify thofe 
who are born dumb, why may it not fignifythe dumb fizures 
upon the painter’s canvas? The figures, in fhort, which imi- 
tate in their attitudes the real ations of men fo, naturally and 
juftly, that they may be faid, in the language of poetry, to 
want nothing but fpeech to be alive. This fenfe of the paflage 
feems not only the moft obvious, but confiftent alfo with what 
went before it. Our interpretation may, perhaps, be more 
clearly exprefled in the following couplet : 

So fhall with life thy mute creation vie, 

Th’ expreflive attitude fhall words fupply. 
It muft be acknowledged, that Mr. Mafon’s interpretation is 
countenanced by the marginal intimation of the rule, which 
days mutorum aéiiones tmitande. Mott probably the marginal 
enumeration of the rules was drawn up by the firft editor and 
tranflator, De Piles, who may eafily be fuppofed to have mifta- 
ken the fenfe'in this, as he has in many other paflages. 

If from any unforefeen event the poetical works cf Mr. 
Maton were to be loft, this tranflation only excepted, it alone 
would entitle him to one of the foremof ranks on Parnaflus: 
and with equal truth it may be faid, that were there no other 
evidence of Sir Joflua Reynolds’s abilities than what might be 
collected from the annotations that accompany it, they alone 
would be fufficient to eftablifh his reputation as a painter. Of 
thefe annotations the reader will be particularly pleafed with 
the following, though he may probably have his doubts re- 
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fpe&ting the extent of the principle which the ingenious anno= 


bas laid down. 
= © The band that colours well muf? cclour bright, 
‘© Hope not that praife to gain by fickly white,’ 

‘ All the modes of harmony, or of producing that effect of co- 
lours which is required in a picture, may be reduced to three, two 
of which belong to the grand ftile, and the other to the ornamental. 

‘ Fhe firit may be called the Roman manner, where the colours 
are of a full and ftrong body, fuch as are found in the Transfigura- 
tion; the next is that harmony which is produced by what the an- 
cients called the corruptica «tf the colours, by mixing and breaking 
them till there is a geaeral union in the whole, without any thing 
that fhall bring to your remembrance the painter's pallette, or the 
original colours; this may be called the Bologuian ftyle: and it is 
this hue and effect of colours which Ludovico Carracci feems to have 
endeavoured to produce, though he did not carry it to that perfection 
which we have feen fince his time in the fmall works of the Dutch 
fchool, particularly Jan Steen, where art is completely concealed, 
and the painter, like a great orator, never draws the attention from 
the fubject on himfelf. ; 

« The lat manner belongs properly to the ornamental ftyle, which 
we call the Venetian, where it was firlt practifed, but is perhaps 
better learned from Rubens, Here the brighteit colours poflible are 
admitted, with the two extremes of warm and cold, and thofe re- 
eonciled by being difperfed over the picture, tll the whole appears 
like a bunch of flowers. 

‘ As Il have given inftances from the Dutch fchool, where the art 
of breaking colour may be learned, we may recommend here an at- 
tention to the works of Watteau for exccileace in this florid ttyle of 
paintings 

‘ To all thefe different manners, there are fome general rules that 
muft never be neglected; firft, that the fame colour, which makes 
the largeft mafs, be diffufed, and appear to revive in diderent parts 
of the picture; for a fingle colour will make a fpot or blot. Even 
the difperfed flefh colcur, which the faces and hands make, require 
their principal mafs, which is beit produced by a naked figure; but 
where the fubject will not allow of this, a drapery approaching to 
fiefh-colour will anfwer the purpofe; as in the Transfiguration, 
where a woman is clothed in drapery of this colour, which makes a 
principal to all the heads and hands of the picture; and, for the 
fake of harmony, the colours, however diflinguithed in their light, 
fhould be nearly the fame in their fhadows, of a 

a fimple unity of fhade, 

‘* As all were from one fingle pallecte fpread,” 
Atd to give the utmoft force, ftrength, and folidity to your work, 
fome part of the piciure fhould be as light, and fome.as dark as pole 
hible; thefe two extremes are then to be harmonized and reconciled 
to each other. 

_* Jaftances where both of them are ufed may be obferved in two 
pictures of Rubens, which are equally eminent for the force and 
brilliancy of their effect ; One is in the cabinet of the Duke of Rat- 
land, and the other in the chapel of Rubens at Antwerp, which fervées 
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as his monument. In both thefe pictures he has introduced a fe. 
male figure drefied in black fattin, the thadows of which are as dark 
as pure black, oppofed to the contrary extreme of brightnefs, cag 
make them. 

‘If to thefe different manners we add one more, that in which 4 
filver grey or pearly tint is predominant, I believe every kind of har- 
mony that can be produced by colours will be comprehended. One 
of the greateft examples in this mode is the famous martiage at 
Cana, in St. George’s church at Venice, where the fky, which makes 
a very confiderabie part of the pitture, is of the lighteft blue colour; 
and the clouds perfectly white; the reft of the picture is in the fame 
key, wrought from this high pitch. We fee likewife many pictures 
of Guido in this tint; and indeed thofe that are fo are in his bef 
manner. Female figures, angels, and children, were the fubjects in 
which Guido more particularly fucceeded ; and to fuch the cleannefs 
and neatnefs of this tint perfeétly correfponds, and contributes not 4 
little to that exquifite beauty and delicacy which fo much diftin- 
guifhes his works. To fee this ftyle in perfection, we muft again 
have recourfe to the Dutch fchool, particularly to the works of the 
younger Vandevelde, and the younger Teniers, whofe pictures are 
valued by the connoifleurs in proportion as they poffefs this excel- 
Jence of a filver tint. Which of thefe different ftyles ought to be pre- 
ferred, fo as to meet every man’s idea, would be difficult to deter- 
mine, from the predilection which every man has to that mode; 
which is practifed by the fchool in which he has been educated ; but 
if any pre-eminence is to be given, it muft be to that manner which 
ftands in the higheft eftimation with mankind in general, and that 
is the Venetian, or rather the manner of Titian, which, fimply con- 
fidered as producing an effect of colours, will certainly eclipfe with 
its {fplendor whatever is brought into competition with it. But, as 
] hinted befoie, if female delicacy and beauty be the principal obje& 
of the painter’s aim, the purity and clearnefs of the tint of Guido 
will correfpond better, and more contribute to produce it than even 
the glowing tint of Titian. 

* The rarity of excellence in any of thefe ftyles of colouring fuffi- 
ciently thews the difficulty of fuccecding in them. It may be worth 
the artift’s attention, while he is in this purfuit, particularly to 
guard againft thofe errors which feem to be annexed to, or thinly 
divided from, their neighbouring excellence; thus, when he is en- 
deavouring to acquire the Roman ftyle, without great care, he falls 
into a hard and dry manner. The flowery colouring is nearly allied 
to the gaudy effect of fan-painting. The fimplicity of the Bolognian 
ftyle requires the hiceft hand to preferve it from infipidity. That of 
Titian, which may be called the Golden Manner, when unkkilfully 
managed, becomes what the painters call Foxy $ and the filver dege- 
nerates into the leaden and heavy manner, All of them, to be per- 
fe in their way, will not bear any union With each other; if they 
are not diftinGly feparated, the effe€t of the picture will be feeble 
and infipid, without any mark or diftinguifhed character,’ 

In thus limiting the modes of reducing harmony of colours 
to three, it may probably be thought that too much is facrificed 
to fyftem, and that tie painter is laid under an arbitrary and 
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unneceflary reftriétion. His province being to imitate natures 
why is he not to avail himfelf of that variety which nature af- 
fords? It is true that, in general nature, the predominant 
hues may in fome degree be reduced within the limits prefcri- 
bed. There are, notwithftanding, many fituations and fubjects 
in which, when the painter comes to particulars, he may de- 
viate from eftablifhed modes, and yet preferve great harmony of 
colouring ; and, indeed, fo long as his archetype is in nature, 
the deviation may be juftified upon principles of tafte. 

Befides the annotations of one of the firft painters of the age, 
the tranflation is accompanied by Dryden’s very entertaining 
preface to his tranflation, containing a parallel between poetry 
and painting—Frefnoy’s fentiments on the works of the prin- 
cipal and beft painters of the two laft ages—Pope’s epiftle to 
Jervas, prefixed to Graham’s edition of Dryden’s tranflation 
—and a very ufeful chronological lift of painters drawn up by 
the late Mr. Gray. Befides the purpofes for which Mr. Gray 
intended it, this lift may ferve to refute a commonly received 
opinion, that the practice of painting is prejudicial to human 
life. It appears, according to this lift, that the extent of a 
painter’s life is upwards of fixty-one years—a term which few 
claffes of people exceed. 

The tranilation is introduced by a fhort poetical epiftle to Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, to whom the poet has transferred the com- 
pliments that Pope has lavifhed upon Jervas, who, as Mr. 
Mafon has exprefled it, : 

‘ knew a day 


When mode-ftruck belles and beaux were proud to come, 
And buy of him a thoufand years of bloom.’ 


Alluding to this couplet of Pope’s, 
** Beauty, frail flower, that every feafon fears 
Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years.” 

Whether Sir Jofhua is intitled to this compliment, thofe who 
are converfant with his paintings will judge. How much is it 
to be regreted that an artift, whofe works have almoft every 
perfection but that of durability, fhould, from fome ftrange 
unaccountable reafon, or at leaft from no reafon that is jufti- 
fiable, prepofteroufly negle& to confer upon them fo requifite a 
quality! To with-hold what may fo reafonably be expected, 
and what might fo eafily be beftowed, is little lefs than an in- 
fult on the patronage of the Public. C.--6-6. 





Art, II], Odbjferwations on our Lord’s Condu& as a Divine Inftruor, 
and on the Excellence of bis moral Charaéer. By William Newcombe, 
0! D. Bifhop of Waterford. 4t0, 16s. Boards. Robinfon. 
¥782, 

| HE learned and judicious Author prefaces this very ufeful 
work with a general account of his defign, and pays a 

fuitable 
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fuitable tribute of refpeét to the writers who have preceded him 
in the examination of the fame important fubject. The con. 
clufion éfithe:Preface admirably exprefles the piety and liberality 
of the Bifhop’s mind: ‘ It is my earneft wifh and prayer, that 
by a more general cultivation of biblical criticifm, the lovers of the 
Scriptures may better underitand, and more deeply admire them; 
and that tho% who negle&t adue examination of them, or who deny 
their auchor.ty, may be convinced of their importance, and may dif- 
cover the fignature of trath ftampt on them.—I lament that they aré 
impivully ivterdisted to a large body of Chriftians ; that they are {6 
mach diitegarded, and of courfe mifunderflood, by the bulk of Pro. 
teltants among ourfelves; that many of our clergy, unmindful of the 
folemn ergagement at their ordination, do not devote their time to 
the ftudy of them ; and that, while human learning is making a ra- 
pid progrefs in its various branches, the religion of Jefus is almot 
every where overwhelmed by human formularies and fyftems. 
Chriftianiiy can never have its free courfe among men of improved 
underilandings, and even among rational creatures in general, while 
grofs mifreprefentations of it are fubilicuted in the place of the fimplé 
and perfe& original.’: , 
Thefe fentiments are manly and generous: would to God 
they were more prevalent amongft the fuperior clergy! Then 
might we expect that reformation in the church which fo many 
confefs to be a moft defireable object, though too few fo ftrongly 
feel its.neceffity as to ftep forward to effect it by thofe bold and 
determined efforts which alone promife fuccefs, | 
The prefent work is divided into two parts. The firft cons 
fiders the conduét of Jefus in the light of an inftructor: the 
fecond treats.of his moral charaéier. | 
The firft part confifis of three chapters, whith are again fub- 
divided into diftinét fections, ‘The firft chapter examiaes the 
matter of our Lord’s inftructions ; the fecond, the manner ih 
which he taught; and the third, the proofs of his divine mil- 
fion. | 
The fecond part treats very copioufly of our Lord’s moral 
chara€ter—his, piety, benevolence, compaffion, juftice, tempe- 
rance; meeknefs, humility, fortitude, veracity, natural affeCtion, 
friendfhip, obedience to civil authority, and prudence, At the 
conclufion, the Author produces the teftimony of enemies, con- 
fiders; thesmanner in which the, Evangelifts delineate the cha- 
racter. of :their divine Mafter,, and briefly points out fome dite 
» apg ating proofs in his condué that he was.not an impoftor. 
e ha¥e peruled the whole with great pleafure, and we think 
it admirably calculated. to aflift {peculative enquiry, and pious 
méditation. It propofes to the lover of truth and goodnels, the 
doétrités of Chrilt in their native fimplicity » and his charaéter, 
as it arifes from facts recorded by the Evangelifts. It frates 
thofe ‘evidences for our-Lord’s divine mifien ito which he “ , 
‘ 2 O° 226 ; ' pote ; 
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felf appealed ; and contains a difcuffion of many difficulties re- 
Jating both to the phrafeology and to the fubject matter of the 
Gofpel hiftory. The quotations from the evangelical writers 
are very copious. The Englith verfion is the groundwork ; but 
the Author hath freely departed from it, when he thought it 
did not fufficiently exprefs the fenfe of the original. 

Under the head of our Lord’s prophecies, the Author hath 
illuftrated that which refpedts the deftruétion of Jerufalem with 
particular attention, and hath given a very interefting account 
of this wonderful event from Jofephus and other hiftorians. In 
the conclufion of this fe€tion, he makes the following fhort but 
judicious obfervations on the nature of the evidence arifing from 


our Lord’s prophecies in fupport of his mifion: 

‘ He left to his Apoitles the fplendid office of foretelling many re- 
mote events of his church; and the world foon beheld the completion 
of his prophecies, either entirely, or in part, except that of his coming 
to judge mankind. ‘ ae 

‘ Some of bis prophecies are remarkable for precifion in minute 
circumftances, and for proximity of event. ‘* The Son of man fhall 
be mocked and /pit ox and the third day he fhall rife again. l/l ye 
fhall be offended becaufe of me this night. This night, before the 
cock crow favice, thou fhale deny me ¢hrice. Ye fhall be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit mot many days hence. This generation fhall not 
pa/s away, till all thefe things be fulfilled.” A falfe prophet would 
have fpoken in general terms, and of revote events. 

‘Some of his prophecies relate to fupernatural faéts, fuch as 

his refurreciion, his afcenfion and the effution of the Spirit. Pre- 
ditions of this kind muft be wttered under a confcioufnels of the 
divine co-operation. It is inconceivable that a fober impoftor would 
forete] miraculous events, the failure of which would blaft his cha- 
racter; and at other times confidently aflert that his religion would 
be extenfively received, ahd would continue always even to the end 
of the world. Is may be well argued here, as with refpect to Mofes ; 
who, if he had not received a divine commiflion, would have anncxed 
other fanctions to the obfervance of his laws than fruitful feafons, 
temporal profperity, and victory over enemies. 
- * Other fatis foretold by our Lord, though within the power of 
natural caufes, were improbable in chemfelves ; as the total deftruce 
tion of jerufalem and the temple during that generation cf men; and 
the extenfive converfion of the Gentiles to a religion which took its 
rife from 2 defpifed and hated psople, and contradiéted the preju- 
dices and paflions of mankind. 

* Though an impoftor would not have prophefied of events juft at 
hand, that he might avoid a foeedy devesction, befo-e the worl ly ad- 
vantages propofed by him could arife from his impoftare, yei there 
may be wife reaious why a true prophet choi :o predict nor only ap- 
proaching but diftane facts. Theos the evicerce tor his religion be- 
comes a growing One; and it appears, that the prochecies were 
actually uttered at the very time reprefented by the livangetilts: bur, 
When we know that tome of them were accomplithed alier the exiit- 
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ence of the four Gofpels, and when we fee them accomplithing at 
this day, we need no proof that the accomplifhment is pofterior to 
the time of the writer, who records the prediction, 

© Theclearvefs of our Lord’s prophecies is another point which 
deferves to be infilled on. They are generally delivered to his dif. 
ciples in plain hiftorical language. Where figures occur, which hap. 
pens very rare!y, they are fuch as the Ealterns were accullomed to in 
their difcourfe and facred writings. There is nothing obfcure or am. 
biguous like the ancient oracles, except where he purpotely concealed 
his meaning from the Jews under figure or parable. Too his difciples 
he fpoke with great plainnefs and perf{picuity. 

* What our Lord faid to his immediate followers may well be con- 
fidered as addrefied to all mankind: ‘* Now, I have told you before 
ir come to pafs, that when it is come to pafs ye may believe.” A 
wife man may forcfee fome events relating to an individual or a na- 
tion, which depend upon a formed character, and a connecied train, 
of circumftances. But reafon and experience fhew, that there are 
Jikewife events of fo coniingent and improbable a nature, that the 
forefight of them excceds the greaieit human fagacity ; and that itis 
infinitely above the knowledge of man to point out a variety of fuch 
faéts, and the circumftances of them, whether near or difiant, with 
a certainty which hath not failed in a fingle inftance. ‘This belongs 
to God, and to thofe whom he infpires ; and accordingly the great 
Searcher of hearts and Difpofer of events thus challenged the falfe 
heathen deities by his prophet HMaiah ; ‘‘ Shew the things which are 
to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are Gods.” 

The Author’s obfervations on our Lord’s miracles are inge- 
nious and judicious ; exprefled with clearnefs, and arranged with 
precifion. He obferves particularly, with refpect to their variety 
and number, that * they exceed the fum of all which are recorded 
jn the Hebrew Scriptures as performed by God’s Prophets.’ 
He farther remarks, that the effects of Chrift’s miraculous inter- 
pofitions were diftinguifhed from the progreffive operations of 
nature, by being smmediate and almoft always inffantaneous : they 
were alfo Ja/iing where the cafe admitted it, and /ubjeé? to general 
and fcrupulous examination.—The objeés of our Lord’s miracles 
were ufually accidental and indi/criminate ; in particular there was 
no preference of the rich and powerful.—T hey were performed be- 


ore enemies, as well as before indifferent fpeétators and friends ; 


and many of them extorted their atteffation.—T hey were fenfible 
operations, and deviated from that courfe of nature which fell 
under every one’s obfervation and experience: as this was the 
cafe, the plainc/l men were competent judges of their reality at the 
time when they were performed.—T here was great authority in 
our Lord’s manner of working them, though they were free 
from offentation; and no needle/s exertion of power was difplayed. 
—There was alfo a remarkable /obriety, decorum, and dignity in 
them, and the circumftances which attended them. They were 


not wrought for his own eafe and advantage; nor were they mere 
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alls of power, without a reference to fome wife and good pur- 
pofe. in general they had a beneficial tendency ; and were acts of 


kindnefs as well as power. ; 
The Author illuftrates thefe obfervations . inftances adduced 


from the Gofpels, and then clofes this fubjeét, as the foregoing 
on our Lord’s prophecies, with fome general remarks on the na- 
ture of the evidence arifing from his miracles, _ 

The Reader will be pleafed to fee the Bifhop’s fentiments on 
a very difficult part of the evangelical hiftory, which infidelity 
hath long made a fubject of detraction or ridicule, and fuperfti- 
tion bath long triumphed sa the impregnable fortrefs of de 


moni{m. 

When the Bifhop {peaks of the beneficial tendency of our Lord’s 
miracles, he fays—‘ It is true, that he immediately permitted 
a great herd of {wine to be deftroyed, and co-operated by his divine 
power with the fubordinate caufe of their deftruction ; for without 
his miraculous agency, the attempt of the madmen to drive them 
into the Jake would have been ineffectual. Werftein fuggefts that 
this herd might have been the property of many ; a circumitance that 
would diminifh the lofs to individuals. Joféphus informs us, that 
many opulent perfons inhabited Gadara; and a lofs of this kind 
would be inconiiderable to fuch. It is mentioned by this hiftorian 
among the Grecian cities. It had been deftroyed; and Pompey re- 
ftored it for the fake of his freedman Demetrius, a Gaderene, The 
Jews are faid to have laid it wafte as a Syrian city. However, Gabi- 
nius placed in it an ariflocracy of Jews; and many Jews inhabited it 
during the war with the Romans; for the Gadarenes, as Syrians, 
killed the boldeft of the Jews, and imprifoned the dangerous; and 
when it was furrendered to Vefpafian, its walls were demolifhed. If 
we therefore fay, that thefe {wine were kept by Jews, contrary to 
their law, the affertion is not improbable; and their breach of the 
law might jultly incur a temporal punifhment, which it every where 
denounces againit thofe who violate it. There might alfo be injuf- 
tice or avarice, or a complication of vices, in the proprietors, which 
our Lord chofe to punifh in tl:is manner; and thus to affert his au- 
thority as a great Prophet and difcerner of the heart. Again: if the 
Gadarenes were heathens, their city was the metropolis of Perea, a 
country inhabited by difciples of Mofes; and their condu&, which 
was a contempt of the national religion, founded on divine autho- 
rity, afforded a juft ground for punifhment. On either fuppofition, 
our Lord difplayed an eminent degree of zeal for his Father’s ho- 
nour.’ 

In a note, the learned Bifhop hath the following remark : 
* From this a¢tion of the madmen, and the violence of the {wine 
when they precipitated themfelves into the fea, as if the madne/s had 
been transferred to them, the demons are faid, in popular language, 
“* to have gone out, and entered into the {wine.” That the madnets 
was actually transferred, we need not affert. The phyfical manner in 
which a miracle was wrought is a needlefs fubje€t of difcuffion. . It 
muft be obferved, that thofe who are called Demoniacs fpoke and 
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acted according to their own ideas, as if they had been really pof. 
fefied: as, in modern times, thofe who attributed natural difeafes to 
the power of witchcra‘t, fuppofed that the terrors of their minds and 
the pains of their bi dies were caufed by the immediate agency of 
perfons who, from the belicf and prejudices of the age, were con. 
tantly haunting their imaginations.—It did not belong to our Lord’s 
department, as a religious inflrucior, to correct the phyfical errors of 
the Jews; and therefore he ufed the common phrafeology on the fab. 
je of Demoniacs.’ 

In the fe€tion which treats of our Lord’s temperance, the mi- 
racle at the marriage-feaft, when water was turned into wine, 
is confidered, and the exceptions taken at it are obviated. From 
this fingular circumftance the Bifhop draws fome inferences of 


confiderable moment ; and as they are equal proofs of his judg- 
ment and liberal turn of thinking, we produce them to our 


Readers with particular fatisfaction : 

© It fhould be remarked of our Lord’s attendance and condvé at 
this marriage, that they were a teftimony from the great Founder of 
our religion in favour of that ftate as a pure and honourable one. 
And though he himfelf led a life of celibaty, he mentioned marriage 
as a divine inftituticn, fubjected it to wife regulations, and expected, 
even at that peculiar time, that only a feleét few would detach them- 
felves from domeftic ties ‘* on account of the kingdom of hezven,” 
then to be extended by their means. Nor did he fubject thefe to any 
enfnaring reltraint, but made their own prudence the rule of their 
condutt. 

‘ Thus did cur Lord difptay a prophetic forefight, and a divine 

wifdom. Jor ecclefiaftical hiftory informs us, that from the infancy 
of the Gofpel, heretics of various denominations arofe, who afferted 
the unlawfulnefs of marriage. Such were the Marcionites, the 
Gnottics, the Manichees, the Apoftolics, and Origenians. The early 
heretic Saturninus faid, that marriage was of Satan. Theodoret hath 
recorded, thar Cerden, as well as Marcion, enjoined the Jaw of vir- 
ginity ; and we Jearn from Epiphanius, that marriage was alfo re- 
jected by the herefiarch Lucian, or Lucius, from the horrid principle 
of hatred to the Creator and his works. We likewife know that the 
church of Rome forbids marrisge to one order at this day, notwith- 
ftanding the Apoftle’s very remarkable manner of exprefing himfelf, 
that it ** is honourable 7” all men; and notwithfianding an overfeer 
of Chrift’s flock is defcribed as ‘* the hufband of one wife, and one 
that ruled well his own houfe, having his children in fubie€tion with 
all gravity,’ 
_ * We may likewife difcern a wifdom in the fpecific miracle per- 
formed at Cana. For the w/e of wine was forbidden by the Mar- 
cionites and Manichees among the Chriftians ; and afterwards by the 
fuccefsful Arabian impottor. 

* On this occafion too, and on many others, our Lord fhewed that 
his religion was not a morofe and unfociable one; and he difcoun- 
tenanced by his example that courfe of rigid abltinence and mortif- 
cation by which fome, who would be thought his moft perfeét dif- 


cipies, have difgraced the Gofpel, When ‘ one of the Pharilees 
defired 
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defired him that he would eat with him, he went into the houfe with 
him and fat down to meat” with ozher gueits. He thewed a like 
condefcenfion to another of that feét, immediarely after fome of them 
had afcribed his miracles to Satan. When Matthew, who from a_ 
Publican was called to be an Apoitle, made’ a great féalt, Jefus and 
his d:fciples partook of it in company with many Publicans and fin- 
ners. He ate bread on the Sabbath-day with a ruler of the Phari-— 
fees ; thus teaching, that even the ftrictnefs of the Jewith Sabbath did : 
not exclude this kind of focial intercourfe, much lefs the day on: 
which his followers were to commemorate his own refurreQion. We’ 

allo read, that he was a gucft to Zacchevs, a chief of the Publicans, 
and therefore of a orofeffion the moft hateful to the Jews; but he dif- 
regarded the invidioufnefs of the aétion on account of the man’s per-* 
fonal virtues, and exhibiced the character of a perfect teacher, de- 
fifing that of a popular one. Again: we find him partaking ofa 
fupper at Bethany, in the houfe of Simon, whom he had probably 
healed of a leprofy. This was on the third day before his crucie 
fixion; fo fedate and compofed was his mind! And this fupper was 
attended with a more fplendid and more magnificent circumflance 
than the fealt of Kings ever prefented; Lazarus, whom our Lord 
raifed from the dead after he had feen corruption, ** was one of thofe 
who fat at mea’,” and thus graced the triumph of this conq.eror of 
fin and death,’ 

In attempting to account for Chrift’s agony previous to his 
crucifixion, the Bifhop adopts the opinions of Dr, Lardner and 
others, who have imputed it rather to natural than fupernatural 
caufes. He © cannot (he fays) fuppofe that Chrift was pene- 
trated with a fenfe of God’s indignation at this time. —-Nor was Chrilt 
under the immediate power of Satan.—Nor was he oppreffzd by the 
fenfe th-t he was to hear the fins of mankind on his own body on the 
tree.—He fels for the wickednefs and madnefs of thofe who perfe- 
cured him in fo unrelenting a manner, notwithilanding his beneficent 
condudi, &c. &c. ; for the irrefolution, timidity, and defpondency of 
his friends, and for the ingratitude, perfidy, and guil: of Judas. He 
fore(aw the unjuft offence which his deach on the crofs would give 
boih to Jews and Genziles; the exemplary deifruction of his coun- 
try; the fpirit of hatred and perfecution which wou'd arile again 
his church, and even among thofe who were called by his name; 
and the unbelief and fius of mankind, which exp fed them to fucha 
weight of punitthment here and hereafter. And thefe and fuch like 
painful fenfations and gloomy profpetts, made the deepeft impreffinns 
at a time when he bad a lively view of the immediate indignities and 
infults, of the difgrace and horrid pains of dearh, which avaited him 
during the long and tharp trial of his wi'dom and gooenels.’ 

When Chrift prayed that the cup might pais from him, our 
Author fuppofes, that he meant death, and not any present 
experience of anguifh and perturbation of {pirit, as fome have 
Imagined. € To aflert (fays he) the ftri@t and abfolute nece flicy 
of Chrift’s death becomes not us, who know fo littie of God’s 
unfearchable ways.’ “his conceffion is peculiarly favourable to 
the Socinian bypothefis; but we have our doubts as to the pro- 
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priety of admitting it, even on that hypothefis ; to fay nothing 
of its apparent inconfiftence with the generally received doGtrine 
of the AToneMENT. The truly excellent Prelate will, we 
truft, excufe the freedom of this remark. We mean no reflec. 
tion on his orthodoxy: but we wifh to point out to his confi- 
deration a difficulty that hath occurred to us; who though not 
tied and bound by the chain of {yftem, are unwilling, without very 
urgent and convincing reafons, to abandon doctrines which have 
long been confidered as of the very eflence of Chriitian faith, 


_Bik. 


Art. 1V. Tbe Catechif#: or, An Inquiry into the Dodrine of the 
Scriptures, concerning the Only True God and Objeét of Reli- 
gious Worfhip. In Two Parts. By Theophilus Lindfey, A.M, 
yzmo. 2:8. fewed. Johnfon. 


HE fentiments of this worthy divine, refpecting the fub- 
'T je@ts mentioned in the title, are well known. They 
have been explicitly declared and ably defended in his Apology, 
the Sequel to bis Apology, &c. In the prefent publication they 
are explained and fupported in a more popular and familiar man- 
ner; being thrown into the form of a dialogue between Eufebes, 
a humble inquirer, and Artemon, who is fuppofed to have had 
greater advantages and abilities for ftudying the Scriptures, and 
confequently to be able to inftruct and affitt him. The defign, 
in the Author’s words, is * to fhew, by plain and eafy deduc- 
tions from the Scriptures, that Jefus and his Apoftles knew no 
other God but the Father; and alfo, that they never taught 
that there was any other being or perfon, to whom we were to 
offer up our prayers, but this heavenly Father of Jefus, and of 
us all.” What is now publifhed appears to be only the firtt 
part of the defign, relating to the doctrine of the Scriptures 
concerning God, and ‘Fefus Chrifi, and the Holy Spirit. It is 
divided into {-ctions, intitled, dnguiries. Of thefe we fhall fe- 
Ject the fixth, as exhibiting a fair fpecimen of the ftyle and 
manner of the performance, as well as 2 fuficient refutation of 
the arbitrary fuppofition by which they who hold the common 
do&trine of the Trinity endeavour to reconcile thofe paflages of 
Scripture to their hypothefis, which dircétly aflert the inferiority 
of the Son to the Father. 

‘Inquiry VI. 
© Whether what Chrift thus taught concerning himfelf, is only true 
of him im one Senfe, that is, according to his Human Nature, as 
st ts called. 

‘ £. I beg you to refolve me in one thing, if our Saviour 
Chrift had not two netures, fo that he was God and man at the 
fame time; and ail the depreciating things that he fpeaks of 
humiclf as being a creature, belong to his human nature only.’ 
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¢ 4. The fuppofition of Chrift having two natures, a divine 
and a human nature, taketh for granted the very thing in 
queftion, which ought to be proved ; namely, that he is a being 
fo compounded. 

‘ It is a fuppofal that has no countenance whatever in the 
facred writings. Our Saviour moft afluredly ufed no referve or 
ambiguity in what he faid of himfelf, When he averred, that 
he received life from the Father and Creator of all things, that 
he could do nothing of himfelf, he meant what he faid moft 
fincerely, and would have us fo to underftand him. When he 
prayed to God for help and ftrength, he ftood in need * of what 
he prayed for, and wanted that affiftance which was given him. 

¢ It is a thing in itfelf utterly impoffible, that a being fhould 
be God and man; Creator and creature ; felf-exiftent, eternal, 
independent, and limited, dependent, and having beginning of 
exiftence at the fame time ; omnifcient and omnipotent, and yet 
ignorant and weak. Thefe things are not compatible: we 
fhould be fhocked at their abfurdity, if they were not inftilled 
into us before we began to make ule of our reafon ; and if many 
were not afterwards afraid to make ule of it about them; fuf- 
fering themfelves to be dazzled by great names and authorities, 
and impofed on by high antiquity, which can give no prefcrip- 
tion to what is unintelligible and impoffible. In fhort, this 
doctrine of Chrift being poffefled of two natures, is the fiction of 
ingenious men, determined at all events to believe Chrift to be 
a different being from what he really was, and uniformly de- 
clared himfelf to be ; by which they folve fuch difficulties of 
Scripture as they cannot atberwife get over, and endeavour to 
prove him to be the Moft High God, in fpite of his own moft 
exprefs and conftant declarations to the contrary. ‘And as there 
is no reafoning with fuch perfons, they are to be confidered, and 
pitied, as being under a debility of mind in this refpect, however 
fenfible and rational in all others.’ 

In the Preface, Mr, Lindfey has made fome pertinent remarks 
on Mr. Gibbon’s fuggeftion +, that St. John derived his idea of 
the Logos from the theology of Plato, and on the infidious man~ 
ner in which he has endeavoured to fink the credit of Revela- 
tion. ‘It muft be owned,’ fays he, ‘ that fome of the ear! 
Fathers, as they are called, who were Platonifts, and other 
Chriftian writers fince who have copied after them, have given 


"= 





* “ And be was withdrawn from them avout a fione’s caft, and 
kneeled acwn and prayed, faying, Father, ob that thou would:ft remove 
this cup from me! nevertheie/s, not my will, but thine be done. And 
there appeared an angel unto bim from heaven, firengthening him. Luke, 
xi. 41, 42. 

t Hut. of Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. ii. p. 240, &c. 
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into the notion, in which Mr, Gibbon triumphs fo much, that 
the Word, Logos, in the beginning of the Golpel of St. John, ig 
Plato’s Logos, a fecond God of his invention. But the diiciple 
of Mofes and favourite of Jefus could never promulgate any 
fuch polytheiftical doétrine ; and, if he wrote upon the fubje&, 
muft directly confure it, as he really has done in this very place.’ 
—* [n fhort, the whole fecret of this prefatory part of his work 
is, to declare in general the divine origin of the Gofpel ; that 
by the mighty Word, or the Wifdom of God (which is the fame 
as God himfeli), all things whaifoever were made: that from 
this Word, or Wifdom of God, came all the “ght or knowledge 
of the way to the divine favour and future happinefs, that had 
been at various times committed to mankind; but, above all, 
that which was revealed by Jefus Chrift, in whom this Wordor 
Wijdom of God dwelt; that is, difplayed :tfelf in the moft emi- 
nent manner, for the benefic and ii ftrucdiion of mankind, I 
truft, that in fome few of the following * pages, this is proved 
to be the defign of the Apoftle.’ : 

How much more probable is it, that fome of the early Chrift- 
jan converts, who were Platonifts, fhould endeavour to accom- 
modate the language of St. John, in the beginning of his Gof- 
pel to their preconceived ideas, than that John, a Jewith 
fifherman (aypayparos xas sdiwrns, Acts iv. 13.) fhould adopt 
the Janguage, or be acquainted with the fyftem of Plato? 

As to the manner in which Mr. Gibbon has covertly at- 
tacked the Chriftian Revelation, the following obfervations ap- 
pear to us to be equally juft and rational. We recommend 
them to his ferious confideration, and the whole of this Preface 
to the perufal of every one, who wifhes to be on his guard 
againft the fephiftry and fcepticifm of modern nominal philo- 
fuphers. 

‘ It is not difficult for an attentive perufer of Mr. Gibbon’s 
work to perceive, that the main defign he has in view is to fink 
the credit of the Divine Revelation, which we believe to be 
comprized in the books of the Old and New Teflament. +.’— 
* But it feems to be not quite fo ingenuous and candid, as it 
may deceive and put unwary readers off their guard, that our 
hiftorian fhou!d perfonate the real Chriftian, at the very time, that 
he is undermining the fyftem ¢.’-—* Mr. Gibbon exhibits a fin- 
gular phenomenon in his own perfon as a writer; viz. A grave 
profefled hiftorian, whofe character fhould be that of the moft 
perfect impartiality, wearing a mafk, and diflembling his real 
f{entiments, that he may have the better opportunity to put on 
his own colouring, whenever he has occafion to treat of Chrift- 
jans and their religion. ‘This is a circumftance which in any 





* See Inquiry vill. p. 39. + P. xvii, t P, xviii. 
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cafe would create a fufpicion of difingenuous dealing, and the 
undue prejudices of a party. We may venture, however, to 
pronounce, that Chriftianity will owe great obligations to our 
ingenious Author, though it was much befide his intention to 
ferve it. For from the attention to the fubject which has been 
excited by his writings, and the replies aiready given to {ome 
of the difficulties ftarred by him, it is eafy to fee that the divine 
truth of the gofpel will be promoted by the objestions he has 
made to it, as it has been by all that have been: made, from 


Celfus’s time down to our own.’ E 
Mme 
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Art. V. Le&ures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh Blair, 
D. D. One of the Minifiers of the Hiyh Church, and Profe flor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Leitres in the Univerfity, of Edinburgh, 
gio, 2 Vols. 11. 16s, boards, Cadell. 1723. . 


LTHOUGH Criticifm has received much improvement 

, from the philofophical fpirit of the prefent age, it ftill re- 
mains ina ftate of greater imperfection than moft other branch- 
es of fcience. Its flow progrefs cannot be juftly afcribcd to 
neglect and inattention; for few fubjeéts have received a more 
minute and patient difcuffion: neither can it be confidered as 
the effect of that fervile deference to authority, which retarded 
the advancement of the human mind for many generations ; for 
it is a long time fince the arbitrary dictates of that defpot have 
been difregarded, and fince reafon and nature have triumphed 
over prejudice and example, in criticifm as well as in the other 
iciences. 

Perhaps the methods which have been purfued in inveftigat- 
‘Ing the principles of tafte, and analyfing the produCtions of ge- 
nius, may, in fome mea{ure, account for the flow progrefs of 
cri:icifm., The writers who have treated this fubject, have 
either employed themfelves in fabricatimg refined metaphyfical 
thesries, with a view to raife the {cience to its higheit perfec- 
tion, or have been contented with luftrating particular inftan- 
ces of excellence and defeét, without attempting to eftablifh any 
connection between the rules which fuch illu(tration may have 
fuggefted, or to rife to thofe gencral principles by which the 
boundaries of {cience are determined. 

Writers of the firft clafs have been, in general, diftinguifhed 
rather by acutenc{s of penetration than by refinement of tafte, 
or delicacy of fentiment. The variety of abftraét metaphyf- 
cal theories of the principles of tafte which they have fabricated, 
have contributed only to perplex and involve the fubject which 
they were intended to explain, and to bring before the bar of 
reafon, circumftances concerning which fentiment and _tafte 
alone are intitled to pronounce any decifion. In theories of this 
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kind, the fentiments of beauty have been referred to principles 
with which they have no connection; and the pleafures of the 
fine arts have been afcribed to caufes which had no influence in 
their production. Such, too, is the fafcinating mature of the- 
ories which we ourfelves have formed, that when a fyftem of 
principles has been contrived to account for the pleafure which 
the fine arts afford, particular examples of excellence and defe@ 
have been collected, chiefly with a view to illuftrate precon. 
ceived opinions, and to add ftrength and confiftence to that 
{plendig fabric, which the vanity of the philofophical archite@ 
engAbes him fo ftrong!y to fupport. 

Wiiters of the fecond clafs, who have been more diftinguith- 
ed by tafte than by acitenefs, although they have carefully 
avoided that metaphyfical refinement which, inftead of ‘enlight- 
ening, bewilders and confounds, have fallen into the oppofite 
extreme of unphilofophical diffulenefs. Inftead of inveftigating 
general principles, with a view to form criticifm into a regular 
{cience, they have exhibited only detached and unconnected 
obfervations on particular beauties and blemifhes, which can 
only be confidered, like particular facts in natural hiftory and 
in medicine, as materials.on which fcience may operate. Als 
tho’ thefe partial criticifms have been fo greatly multiplied by the 
labours of ingenious men, as to furnifh perhaps a more copious 
ftore of legitimate materials for ereéting a fyftematic fabric 
than any other part of the moral fciences affords; yet, in the 
infulated and unconnected ftate in which they appear, they ex- 
hibit no general rules, or fixed principles, by which the deci- 
fions of tafte can be regulated, or the excurfions of genius di- 
rected. 

To unite the precifion of the theorift with the delicacy and 
fenfibility of the man of tafte, and to preferve the juft medium 
between the two extremes of metaphyfical refinement and un- 
philofophical diffufenefs, appear to be the only effe&tual means 
of conducting criticifes to perfetion. A body of critical rules, 
formed on this comprehenfive and liberal plan, and uniting the 
advantages of each of thefe extremes, without its inconve- 
niencies, has long been a great defideratum in Englifh litera- 
ture. 

We congratulate the Public on the appearance of the Work 
now before us, which, by the extenfivenefs of its plan, and the 
manner of its execution, is better calculated to fupply this de 
ficiency in literature than any produétion which has hitherto 
made its appearance. The Author feems to have been mort 
ftudious of truth than of novelty or paradox, and more defirous 
_of conveying inftruGion, than of diftinguifhing himfelf by the 
invention of refined theories, and dazzling by the difplay of 


ulelefs fplendor, But althouzh he does not allow his acutenefs 
to 
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to betray him into excefhive refinement, he does not content 
himfelf with forming confufed and unarranged collections of 
critical obfervations, Without lofing himfelf in the mazes of 
metaphyfical fubtlety, he has conneéted the different parts of 
his fubject in a well-digefted fyftem of praétical rules, derived 
from the reafon and feelings of mankind, and illuftrated by ex~ 
amples of their obfervance, and their violation, from the moft 
finifhed produGions of human ingenuity. By this happy and 
fingular union of tafte and philofophy, he has fupplied a great 
defeét in the fcience of criticifm, and has made a valuable ad- 
dition to the police literature of the prefent age. In this view 
we recommend thefe Le&ures to all who make the improves 
ment of tafte an objeé of their attention; being fully fatished, 
that the expectations of the Public from them, though no doubt 
greatly raifed by the literary reputation of the Author, will not 
be dijappointed. 

They are divided into five parts. The firft contains fome 
introductory differtations on Taste, Genius, and CRitTI- 
c1sm ; on the fources of the pleafures of TAsTE, SUBLIMiTY, 
Beauty, Noverty, Imiration, and Descriprion.—In 
the fecond part, the rife and progrefs of LANGUAGE and 
WritIncG are traced, the principles of UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR 
are inveftigated, and thefe principles are particularly applied 
to the Enylith tongue.e— The third part has for its fubject 
STYLe, which is treated under the two heads of Perfpicuity 
and Ornament. PerspicuiTy is confidered as it relates to 
the choice of fingle words and phrafes, in which cafe it requires 
the qualities of purity, propriety, and precifion; and as it relpects 
the ftru€ture of fentences, which require the qualities of clear 
nefs, unity, firength, and harmony. Under the article Ornas 
MENT, are confidcred the origin and nature of figurative lan- 
guage. ‘The general characters of ftyle are then explained, and 
directions are given for forming ftyle; and this fubjeé& is con- 
cluded by the praétical application of the principles which have 
been inveftigated, in a critical analyfis of the ftyle of fome 
papers of the SPECTATOR, and of a paflage from the writings 
of Swirt.—The fourth part treats of eloquence, properly fo 
called, or public fpeaking, in its different kinds. Here the 
eloquence of the bar, that of the pulpit, and that of popular 
aflemblies, are illuftrated at ample length. —The laft part, whieh 
to many readers will appear the moft interefting, contains a cri- 
tical examination of the moft diftinguifhed fpecies of compofition 
both in profe and verfe. 

_ Such are the various fubjeéts of this very ufeful and intereft- 
ing publication. On each of them the reader will find new, 
ingentous, and pertinent obfervations, exprefled in a clear, 
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manly,’ and elegant ftyle. We know, indeed, of no publica. 
tion fo well calculated to form the tafte of youth for Writing 


and compofition, both by example and by precept. , 

We fhall now prefent our Readers with fome extracts.” The 
following obfervations on the advantages to be derived from 
the ftudy of criticilm, are taken from the introductory dif- 


courfe. , 
* Logical and Ethical Difquifitions,’ fays our Author, ‘ move in 


a higher fphere; and are converfait with: objects of a more fevere 
kind ; the progrefs of the underitanding in its fearch after know. 
ledge, and the direction of the will in the proper purfuit of good, 
In thefe they point our to man the improvement of his nature as an 
intelligent being ;, and his duties as the fubjeét of moral obligaticn, 
Belles Lettres and criticifm chiefly confider him as a being endowed 
with thofe powers of tale and imagination, which were intended to 
embellifh his mind, and ‘to fupply him with rational and ufeful en- 
tertainment, ‘hey open a field of inveftigation peeuliar to them- 
felves, All that relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can fvoth the mind, gratify the -fancy, or move the 
affections, belongs to their province. They prefent human nature 
under a different afpect from that which it afiumes to the view of 
other fciences. They bring to light various fprings of action which 
without their aid might have pafled unobferved; and which, though 
of a delicate nature, frequent}y exert a powerful influence on feveral 
departments of human life. ; 

* Such fludies have alfo this peculiar advantage, that they exercife 
our reafon without fatiguing it. They lead to enquiries acute, but 
not painful; profound, but not dry nor abérafe. They itrew flowers 
in the path of fcience ; and while they keep the mind bent, in fome 
degree, and alive, they relieve it at the fame time from that more 
toilfome labour to which it muft fubmit in the acguifition of necef- 
fary erudition, or. the inveftigation of abftra&t truth. 

* The cultivation of tafte is farther recommended by the happy ef- 
feéts which it naturally tends to produce on human life, The mot 
bufy man, in the moft aftive fphere, cannot be always occupied by 
bufinefs. Men of ferious profeffions cannot always be on the ftretch 
of ferious tiought. Neither can the moft gay and flourifhing ftu- 
ations of fortune afford any man the power of filling all his hours 
with pleafore. Life muft always languifh in the hands of the idle. 
dt will frequently languifh even in the hands of the bufy, if they have 
not tome employment fubfidiary to that which forms their maia pur- 
fuit. How then fhall thefe vacant fpaces, thofe unemployed inter- 
vals, which, more or lef:, occur in the life of every one, be filled 
vp? How can we contrive to difpofe of them in any way that fhall 
be more agreeable in i:felf, or more confonant to the dignity of the 
human mind, than in the entertzinments of taille, and the ftudy of 
police literature? He who is fo happy as to have acquired a relih 
tor thefe, bas always at hand an innocent and irreproacheble amute- 
ment for his leifure hours, to fave him from the danger of many 4 


pernicious paflion. He is notin hazard of being a burden to a 
felf. 
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felf. He is not obliged to fly to low company, or to court the riot 


of loofe pleafures, in order to cure the cedioufnels of exiftence. 

< Providence feems plainly to have pointed out this ufeful purpofe 
to which the pleafures of tafte may be applied, by interpofing them 
sn a middle ftation between the pleafures of fenfe, and thofe of pare 
sntellect. We were not defigned to grovel always among objects fo 
low as the former; nor are we capable of dwelling conftantly in fo 
hich a region as the latter. The p'eafures of tafte refrefh the mind 
after the toils of the intellect, and the labours of abitra& ftudy ; and 
they gradually raife it above the attachments of fenfe, and prepare it 
for the enjoyments of virtue. 

‘So confonant is this to experience, that in the education of youth, 
no objet has in every age appeared more important to wife men, 
than to tiactare them early with a relifh for the entertainments of 
tate. The tranfition is commonly made with eafe from thefe to the 
difcharge of the higher and more important duties of life. Good 
hopes may be entertained of thofe whole minds have this liberal and 
elegant turn. Many virtues may be grafied ‘upon it. Whereas to 
be entirely devoid of relith for eloguence, poetry, or any of the fine 
arts, is juiily conftrued to be an unpromifing fymptom of youth’; 
and raifes fulpicions of their being prone to low grartfications, or def- 
tined to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal purfuits of life. 

‘ There are indeed few good difpofitions of any kind with which 
the improvement of tafte is not more or lefs connected. A cultiva- 
ted tate increafes fenfibility to all the tender and humane paffions, 
by giving them frequent e.ercife ; while it tends to weaken the more 
violent and fierce emotions. 

; ingenuas didicifle fideliter artes 

© Emollit mores, nec finit eile feros *,? 
The elevated fentiments and high examples which peetry, eloquence, 
and hiitory are often bringing under our view, naturally tend to nou- 
rifh in our minds public fpirit, the love of glory, contempt of ex- 
ternal foriune, and the admiration of what is truly illuftrious and 
great. , 

‘ I will not go fo far as to fay that the improvement of tafe and 
of virtue is the {ime ; or that they may always be expeéted to coexift 
in an equal degree. More powerful correttives than tafte can apply, 
are neceflary for reforming the corrupt propenfities which too fre- 
quently prevail amone mankind. Llegant fpeculations are fome- 
times found to float on the furface of the mind, while bad paffions 
poffefs the interior regions of the heart. At the fame time this can- 
not but be adinitted, that the exercife of talte is, im its native ten- 
dency, moral ard purifying. From reading the moft admired pro- 
du¢tions of genius, whesher in poetry or profe, almoft every one rifes 
with fome good impreffions left on his mind ; and though thefe may 
not always be durabic, they are at leaft to be ranked among the 
means of difpofing the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and I 
fhall hereafter bave occancn to illuidrate it more fally, that without 
poffefling the virtuous aiteQions ina ftrong degree, no man can at- 








* There pelihhed arts have humaniz’d mankind, 
Soften’d the rude, and calm’d the boift’rous minds 
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tain eminence in the fublime parts of eloquence. He muft feel what 
a good man feels, if he expects greatly to move or to Intereit man. 
kind, They are the ardent fentiments of honour, virtue, magnani- 
mity, and public fpirit, that only can kindle that fire of genius, and 
call up into the mind thofe high ideas, which attra&t the admiration of 
ages; and if this fpirit be neceflary to produce the moft diflinguithed 
efforts of eloquence, it muft be neceffary alfo to our relifhing them 
with proper talle and feeling.’ 

We refpeét, we highly refpeét, our Author’s zeal for virtue 
and morality ; but we cannot help thinking, that the connec- 
tion between virtue and tafte is far from being fo clofe as he, 
and fome other writers, have reprefented it. Experience feems 
to intimate, that if there be ary natural connection between 
them, it is flight and inconfiderable ; for if a cultivated tafte 
and a virtuous difpofition are often united in the fame charac- 
ter, they are likewife often feparate. ‘The powers of imaginae 
tion may fubfitt in the greateft vigour and perfection, where the 
benevolent and virtuous affections are languid and inaétive; 
nay, the pofleffion of the higheft meafures of tafte may be unit- 
ed with the moft depraved difpofitions and the grofleft appe- 
tites. The Confeffions of an unhappy, and very ingenious man, 
which have been lately dragged into public obfervation, afford 
a melancholy proof, that it is poffible to poflefs very extraor- 
dinary degrees of tafte and fenfibility, and, at the fame time, 
to be the flave, not of malignant paffions only, but of the vileft 
and moft indelicate propeniities which can difgrace human nas 


ture. 

The following piece of elegant writing is taken from the lec- 
ture on Sublimity in Objects : 

* It is not eafy,’ fays our Author, * to defcribe, in words, the 
precife impreflion which great and fublime objects make upon us, 
when we behold them; but every one has a conception of it. Ie 
confifts in a kind of admiration and expanfion of the mind ; it raifes 
the mind much above its ordinary flate; and fills it with a degree of 
wonder and aftonifhment, which it cannot well exprefs. The emo- 
tion is certainly delightful ; but it is altogether of the ferious kind; 
a degree of awfulnefs and folemnity, even approaching to feverity, 
commonly attends it when at its height; very diftinguifhable from the 
more gay and brifk emotion raifed by beautiful objeéts. 

‘ The fimpleft form of external grandeur appears in the vat and 
boundlefs profpeés prefented to us by nature; fuch as wide extend- 
ed plains, to which the eye can fee no limits; the firmament of 
Heaven ; or the boundlefs expanfe of the ocean. All vafinefs produs 
¢es the imprefiion of fublimity. It is to be remarked, however, that 
{pace, extended in length, makes not fo ftrong an impreffion as height 
os depth, ‘Though a boundlefs plain be a grand object, yet a high 
mountain, to which we look up, or an awful precipice or tower 
whence we look down on the cbje&ts which lie below, is ftill more 
fo. The exceflive grandeur of the firmament arifes from its height, 
Joined to its boundlefs extent; and chat of the ocean, not from its 
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extent lone, but from the perpetual motion and irrefiftible force of 
that mafs of waters. Wherever fpace is concerned, it is clear, that 
amplitude or greatnefs of extent, in one dimenfion or other, is ne- 
ceflary to grandeur, Remove all bounds from any objeét, and you 

refently render it fublime. Hence infinite fpace, endlefs numbers, 
and eterna! duration, fill the mind with great ideas. 

‘ From this fome have imagined, that vaftnefs, or amplitude of 
extent, is the foundation of all fublimity. But I cannot be of this 
opinion, becaufe many objects appear fublime which have no rela- 
tion to fpace at all. Such, for inflance, is great loudnefs of found. 
The barf of thunder or of cannon, the roaring cf winds, the fhout- 
ing of multitudes, the found of vait cataracts of water, are all incon- 
tellibly grand objects. £* | heard the voice of a great multitude, as 
the found of many waters, and of mighty thunderings, faying Alle- 
lujah.?’ In general we may obferve, that great power and force ex- 
erted, always raife fublime ideas: and perhaps the moft copious 
fource of thefe is derived from this quarter. Hence the grandeur of 
earthquakes and burning mountains ; of great conflagrations ; of the 
flormy ocean, and overflowing waters; of tempelts of wind; of 
thunder and lightning; and of all the uncommon violence of the 
elements. Nothing is more fublime than mighty power and ftrength. 
A {tream that runs within its banks, is a beautiful object; but when 
it rufhes down with the impetuofity and noife of a torrent, it prefent- 
ly becomes a fublime one. From lions, and other animals of ftrength, 
are drawn fublime comparifons in poets, A race-horfe is looked 
upon with pleafure; bat it is the war-horfe, ‘* whofe neck is cloth- 
ed with thunder,” that carries grandeur in its idea. The engage- 
ment of two great armies, as it is the highett exertion of human 
might, combines a variety of fources of the fublime; and has ac- 
cordingly been always confidered as one of the moft ftriking and mag- 
nifcent f{pectacles that can be either prefented to the eye, or exhibit. 
ed to the imagination in defcription. 

* For the farther illuftration of this fabje&, it is proper to remark, 
that all ideas of the folemn and awful kind, and even bordering on 
the terrible, tend grearly to affift the fublime; fuch as darknefs, fo- 
litude, and filence, What are the {cenes of nature that elevate the 
mind in the higheft degree, and produce the fublime fenfation ? Not 
the gay land{cape, the flowery field, or the flourithing city; but the 
hoary mountain, and the folitary lake; the aged foreit, and the tor- 
rent falling over the rock.’ 

Dr. Blair goes on to enumerate other inftances of the fublime ; 
and he enquires whether it be poflible to reduce them all to one 
common principle. Here he makes fome pertinent obfervations 
on the ingenious theory of Mr. Burke, and propofes a new theory 
. > own; for which, however, we muft refer to the work 
ities. | 

in treating of the fublime in compofition, he fhews, that the 
object of the defcription muft be in itfelf fitted to raife fublime 
emotions, and that it muft be defcribed with ftrength, concife- 
nefs, and fimplicity. We thal] lay before our Readers what he 


lays on the proper feleftian of circumflances in de{cr iption. 
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‘ [ have fpoken of fimplicity and concifenefs, as effential to fub- 
lime writing. Io my general defcription of it, | mentioned ftrength, 
as another neceffary requifite. The ftrength of defcription arifes, in 
a great meafure, from a fimple concifenefs; but, it fuppofes alfo 
fomething more; namely, a proper choice of circumftances in the 
defcription, fo as to exhibit the object in its full and mott ftriking 
point of view. For every object has feveral faces, fo to fpeak, by 
which it may be prefented to us, according to the circumftances with 
which we furround it; and it will dppear eminently fublime, or not, 
in proporuon as all thefe circumflances are happily chofen, and ofa 
fublime kind. Here lies the great art of the writer; and indeed, 
the great difficulty of fublime defcription, If the defcription be tco 
general, and divelied of circumftances, the object appears in a faint 
light; it makes a feeble impreffion, or no impreffion ar all, on the 
reader. At the fame time, if any trivial or improper circumitances 
are mingled, .he whole is degraded. 

‘ A ftorm or tempett, for inflance, is a fublime object in nature. 
But, to render it fublime in defcription, it is not enough, either to 
give us mere general exoreflions concerning the violence of the tem- 
pelt, or to deicribe its common, vulgar effects, in overthrowing trees 
and hovfes. It muft be painted with fuch circumitances as fill the 
mind with great and awful ideas. This is very happily done by 
Virgil, in the following paffage: 

‘© Ipfe Pater, media nimborum in notte, corufca 

Fulmina molitur dextra: quo maxima motu 

"Tersatremit: fugere fera, & mortalia corda 

Per gentes humilis ftravit pavor: Ille flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Dejicit.” GeorG. I. 
Every circumitance in this noble defcription is the produdtion of an 
imagination hea‘ed and aftonithed with the grandeur of the objed. 
If there be any defect, it is in the words immediately following thofe 
I have quoted ; ** Ingeminant Aultri, et denfillimus imber ;” where 
the tranfition is made too haftily, Iam afraid, from the preceding 
fublime images, to a thick fhower, and the blowing of the fouth 
wind; and fhews how difficult it frequently is, to defcend with grace, 
without feeming to fall. 

* The high importance of the rule which I have been now giving, 
concerning the proper, choice of circumftances, when defcription is 
meant to be fublime, feems to me not to have been fufiiciently at- 
tended to. It has, however, fuch a foundation in nature, as renders 
the leaft d flexion from it fatal. When a writer is aiming at the 
beautiful only, his defcriptions may have improprieties in them, and 
yct be beautiful fill. Some trivial, or misjudged circumilances, can 
be overlooked by the reader; they make only the difference of more 
or Iefs; the gay, or pleafing emotion, which he has railed, fubfilts 
fill. But the cafe is quite different with the fublime. There, one 
trifling circumftance, one mean idea, is fufficient to deitroy the whole 
charm. ‘This is owing to the nature of the emotion aimed at by fub- 
lime defertption, which admits of no mediocrity, and cannot fubfit 
in a middle flate; but moil either highly tranfport us, or, if unfuc- 
cefsful in the execution, leave us greatly difgulicd, and ee 
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We attempt to rife along with the writer ; the imagination is awa- 
kened, and put upon the ftretch; but ic requires to be fupported 5 
and if. in the midft of its effort, you deere 11 unexpetedly, down it 
comes with a painful fhock, When Milton, in his batrle of the an- 
pels, defcribes them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing them 
at one another; there are. in his defcripsion, as Mr, Addifon has 
obferved, no circumflances but what are properly fublime ; 
‘+ From their foundations loos*ning to and fro, 
They plucked the feated hills, with a!l their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the fhagry tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.”—— 
Whereas Claudian, in a fragment of the war of the giants, has con 
trived to render this idea of theirthrowing the mountains, which ig 
in itfelf fo grand, burlefque and ridiculous; by this fi gle circum- 
fiance, of one of his giants with the mountain Ida upon his fhould- 
ers, andariver, which flowed from the mountain, running down 
along the giant's back, as he held ic up in that poflure, ‘There isa 
defcription too in Virgil, which, I think, is cenfurable, though 
more flightly, in this refpect. Ic is that of the burning mountain 
Ema; a fubject certainly very proper to be worked up by a poet 
into a fublime de/cription : 
se Horrificis juxta tonat A2ina ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad zthera nubem, 
‘Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla ; 
Attollitque globos fammarum, & fidera lambit. 
interdum fcopulos, avulfaque vifcera montis 
Erigit ervétans, liquefactaque faxa fub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exeituat imo.” 
fin. Il. 578. 
Here, after feveral magnificent images, the poet concludes with peta 
fonifying the mountain under this figure, ** eruCtans vifcera cum ge- 
mitu,” belching up its bowels with a groan; which, by likening the 
mountain toa fick, or drunk perfon, degrades the majefty of the de- 
{cription, Itis to no purpofe to tell as, thit the poet here alludes to 
the fable of the giant Enceladus lying under mount ina; and that 
he fuppofes his motions and toflings to have occafioned the fiery erup- 
tions. He intended the defcription of a fublime object ; and the naé 
tural ideas, raifed by a burning mountain, are infinitely more lofty, 
than the belchings of any giant, how huge foever. The debafing 
eftect of the idea which is here prefented, will appear in a ftrongér 
light, by feeing what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard Black. 
more’s, who, through a monitrous perverfity of tafie, had chofen 
this for the capital circumftance in his defcription, and thereby (as 
Dr. Arbuthnot humoroufly obferves, in his Treatife on the Art of 
Sinking) had reprefented the mountain as in a fit of the cholic. 
‘* /ima, and all the burning mountains find 
Their kindled ftores with inbred ftorms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain; 
Labouring, they caft their dreacful vomit round, 
And with their melred bowels {pread the ground.” 
Such inflances fhew how much the fublime depends upon a juft fe. 
Rav. June, 1783. Ll ~ lection 
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leAion of circumfarces; and with how ‘great care every circum 
ftance mutt be avoided, which, by berdering in the leaf upon the 
mean, Or even upon the gay or the trifling, alsers the tone of the 
emtion.’ 

We were much pleafed to find the following caveat againft 
the cold, uninterefting, parade of pompous language, which 
writers of depraved tate, and ordinary genius, are apt to con- 
found with fublime writing : 

* As for -winat is cabled the fublime flyle,’ fays cur Author, * it is, 
for the molt part, a very bad one ; and has no relation whatever to 
the real fublime, Perfons are apt to imagine, that magnificent words, 
accumu'ated epithets, and a certain {welling kind of expreffion, by 
riiing above what ts ufual or vulgar, contributes to, or even forms, 
the fubl me. Noihing can be more falfe, In all the inftances of 
fublime wrianp, which | have piven, nothing of this kind appears, 
‘© God faid, Let there be light, and there was light.” This is 
ftriking and fublime. But put it into what is commonly called the 
futlime flyle: © The Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent en- 
ergy of a firgle word, comn anded the light to exill ;” and, as Boi- 
Jeau has well cbferved, the ftyle indeed is raifed, but the thought is 
fallen. In general, in all good writing, the fablime lies in the 
thought, notin the words; and when the thought is truly noble, it 
will, forthe mof pirt, clothe itfetf in a native “dignity of language, 
‘The fublime, indeed, reje&s mean, low, or trivial exprefficns ; but 
it is equally an enemy to ijuch as are turgid. ‘The main fecret of be- 
ing fublime, is to fay great things in few and plain words. Jt will 
be found to held, without exception, that the moft fublime authors 
are the fimplett in their tyle; and wherever you find a writer, who 
afieéis a moie than ordinary pomp and parade of words, and is al- 
ways endeav curing to magnify his {abject by epithets, there you may 
immediately fu/pect, that, feeble in tentament, hets ftudying to fup- 

ort himfelf by meie exprefion. 

* The fame unfavourable judgment we muft pafs, on al} that la- 
boured apparatus with which jome writ: rs introduce a paffage, or dee 
fcription, which they intend fha'l be fublime; calling on their read- 
ers to attend, invoking their Mute, or breaking forth into genera}, 
unmeaniog exclamations, concerning the greatnefs, terriblenefs, or 
majelly of the object, which they are to dekeribe. Mr. Addifon, in 
his Campaign, has fallen into an error of this kind, when about to 
delcribe the battle of Benheim. 

** But O! my Mafe! what numbers wilt thou find 

To iing the furious troops tn battle join’d? 

Methinks, | hear the drum’s tumul:uous found, 

The vittor’s fhouts, and dying groans, confound,” &c. 
Introductions of this kind, ere a forced attempt in a writer, to fper 
up himfelf, and his reader, when be finds his imagination flagging 
in vigour. Isis like taking arcificial fpirits, in order to fepply the 
want of fuch as are natural.’ 

We muft deny ourfelves the pleafure of quoting any paffages 
from the Leétures on Language 5 and, referring our Readers to 
the work itfelf, thall proceed to give fome fpecimens of the Lee- 
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turés on Style. The following obfervations on purity of lan 
uage deferve attention. 

‘ Purity and propriety of langdage, are often ufed indifcriminately 
for each o-her; and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. A dif- 
tinction, however, chtains between them. Pority, is the ule of 
fuch words, and fuch conftrudlions, as belong to the idiom of the 
language which we fpeak; in oppofition to words end phrafes that 

are imported from other langus Bes, or that are obfolece, or new 
ined, or ufed without proper authority. Propriety, is the fele&ion 
of fach words ie the language, as the beft and moft efRablithed viage 
has appropriated to thole iccas which we intend to exprefs by them. 
Jt implies the correét and happy application of them, according to 
that ufage, in oppofition to valyarifms, or low exprefions; and td 
words and phrafes, which would be lefs fignificant ‘of the ideas that 
we mean to convey, Sivile may be pure, that is, it may all be tlrict- 
ly Englith, without Scotticifins or Gallicifms, or uneram matical ire 
regular expreih ons of any kind, and mav, neverthelefs, be deficient 
in propriety. ‘The words fi ay be il! chofen; not adapted to the fub- 
ject, nor fully expreffive of the author’s fenfe. He has taken a’! his 
words and nhrafes from the general mafs of Englith language; but 
he has made his felection among thete words unhappily. Whereas, 
fiyle cannot be proper without being alfo pure; and where both pu- 
rity and propriety meet, befides making ttvle perfpicuous, they alfo 
render it graceful. ‘Tsere is no ftandarc, either of purity or of pro- 
priety, but the practice of the belt writers and fpeakers in the coun- 
try. 

” When I mentioned obfolete or new-coined words as inconfiftent 
with purity of ftyle, it will be eafily underliood, that ome exceptions 
are to be made. On certain occations, they may have grace. Poetry 
admits of greater latitude than profe, with refpect to coining, or, at 
leat, new-compounding words; yet, even here, this liberty fhould 
be ufed with a fparing hand. In profe, fuch innovations are more 
hazardous, and have a worle effect. They are apt to vive flyle an 
affected and conceited air; and fhould never be ventured upon, ex- 
cept by fuch, whofe eitablifhed reputation gives them fome degree of 
dictatorial power over language. 

‘ The introduction of foreign and learned words, unlefs where ne- 
ceflicy requires them, fhould always be avoid.d. Barren languaves 
may need fuch afliltances ; but ours is notone of thele. Dean Swift, 
one of our moft correct writers, valued himfeif much on ufi'g no 
words but fuch as were of native growth: and his language may, in- 
deed, be contidered as a ftandard of the ttricteit purity and propriety 
in the choice of words. At pretent, we teem to be departing irom 
this fttandard. A multitude of Latin words have, vf late, been pours 
ed in upon us. On fome occafions, they give en appearance of ele- 
vation and dignity to ftyle.s But often allio, thev render it ft: and 
forced: And, in general, a plain native ftyle, as ic is more intel- 
ligible to all readers, fo, by a proper management of words, it can 
be mede equally trong and expr: flive wits this Latinifed Englith.’ 

Our language appears {to us) to be in much greater danger of 
being corrupted by the intrufion of French terms and idioms, 
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than by the naturalization of Latin words. We are entirely of 
our Author’s opinion, that plain native Englifh, in fkilful 
hands, may be made as powerful a vehicle of thought as any 
foreign terms that can be employed; but we believe, at the 
fame time, that foreign words owe their introduction into our 
Janguage, not to the defire of enriching it, and rendering it 
more expreffive, but to the mere vanity and affectation of the 


importers. 

The following obfervations on Precifion will, no doubt, be 
acceptable to our Readers : 

‘ The exa& import of precifion may be drawn from the etymology 
of the word. It comes from *‘ precidere,” to cut off: It imports re- 
trenching all fupe:fuities, and pruning the expreffion fo, as to exhi- 
biz neither more nor lefs than an exaét copy of his idea who ufes ir. 
I obferved before, that it is often difficult to feparate the qualities of 
ftyle from the qualities of thought; and it is found fo in this in- 
ftance. For, in order to write with precifion, though this be pro- 
perly a quality of ftyle, one muft poffefs a very confiderable degree 
of diltinétnefs and accuracy in his manner of thinking. 

* The words, which a man ufes to exprefs his ideas, may be faulty 
in three refpe&ts: ‘hey may either not exprefs that idea which the 
author intends, but fome other which only refembles, or is akin to 
it Or, they may exprefs that idea, but not quite fully and complete- 
ly; or, they may exprefs it, together with fomething more than he 
intends, Precifion ftands oppofed to all thefe three faults; but 
chiefly to the laft. In an author’s writing with propriety, his being 
free of the two former faults feems implied. ‘The words which he 
ufes are proper; that is, they exprefs that idea which he intends, 
and they exprefs it fully ; but to be precife, fignifier, that they ex- 
prefs that idea, and no more. There is nothing in his words which 
introduces any foreign idea, any fuperfluous unfeafonable acceflory, 
fo as to mix it confufedly with the principal objeét, ard thereby to 
render our conception of that object loofe and indiilin&t. This re- 
quires a writer to have, himfelf, a very clear apprehenfion of the ob- 
ject he means to prefent to us; to have laid fait hold of it in his 
mind ; and never to waver in any one view he takes of it: a perfece 
tion to which, indeed, few writers attain. 

* The ule and importance of precifion, may be deduced from the 
nature of the human mind. It never can view, clearly and cifiingé- 
ly, above one object at atime. If it muft look at two or three toge- 
ther, efpecially objects among which there is refemblance or connec 
tion, it finds itfelf confufed and embarrailed. It cannot clearly per- 
Ceive in what they agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were any 
object, fuppofe fome animal, to be prefented to me, of whofe ftruce 
ture I wanied to form a diitinét notion, 1 would defire all its trap- 
pings to be taken off, | would require it to be brought before me by 
itfel:, and to ftand alore, that there migbr be nothing to diitraét my 
attention. The fame is the cafe with words. If, when you would 
inform me of your meaning, you ailfo tell me more than what con- 
veys it; if you jcin foreign circumftances to the principal object ; if, 
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and mzke me fee fometimes the obj-& itfelf, and fometimes another 
thing that is connected with it; you thereby oblige me to look on 
feveral obje€ts at once, and I lofe fight of the principal. You load 
the animal, you are fhowing me, with fo many trappings and cole 
lars, and bring fo many of the fame fpecies before me, fomewhat 
refembling, and yet fomewhat differing, that I fee none of them 
clearly. 

‘ This forms what is called a loofe flyle; and is the proper oppo- 
fite to precifion. It generally arifes from ufing a fuperfuity of words, 
Feeb'e writers employ a multitade of words to make themfelves un- 
derftood, as they think, more diftin&ly ; and they on'y confound the 
reader. They are fenfible of not having caught the precife expref- 
fion, to convey what they would fignify; they do nor, indeed, can- 
ceive their own meaning very precifely themfelves; and, therefore, 
help it out, as they can, by this and the other word, which may, as 
they fuppofe, fupply the defe&, and bring you fomewhat nearer to 
their idea: they are always going about it, and abcut it, but never 
jot hit the thing. The image, as they fet it before you, is always 
feen double ; and no double image is difliné&t, When an author tells 
me of his hero’s courage in the day of bartle, the expreffion is pre- 
cife, and I underftand it fully. But if, from the defire of multiply- 
ing words, he will needs praife his ccurage and fortitude; at the moe 
ment he joins thefe words together, my idea begins to waver. He 
means to exprefs one quality more ftrongly ; but he is, in trath, ex- 
prefing two, Courage refilts danger ; fortitude fupports pain. The 
occafion of exerting each of thefe qualities is different; and being 
Jed to think of both together, when only one of them fhould be in my 
view, my view is rendered unfleady, and my conception of the object 
indiftindt.’ 

We fhail now prefent our Readers with the characters of 
fome of the moft diftinguifhed Englifh writers, which, we think, 


the Author has drawn with a mafterly hand: 


Charaéier of SwIFT. 


‘ Dean Swift may be placed at the head of thofe that have em- 
ployed the plain ftyle. Few writers have difcovered more capacity. 
He treats every fubjett which he handles, whether ferious or ludi- 
crous, in a mafterly manner. He knew, almott, beyond any man, 
the purity, the extent, the precifion of the Englith language; and, 
therefore, to fuch as wifh to attain a pure and correct ilyle, he is one 
of the moft ufeful models. Butwe mutt not look for much ornament 
and grace in his language. His haughty and morofe genius, made 
him cefpife any embellifhment of this kind as beneath his dignity. 
He delivers his fentiments in a plain, downright, pofitive manner, 
like one who is fure he is in the right; and is very indifferent whe- 
ther you be pleafed or not. His fen.ences are commonly negligently 
arranged; diltinétly enough as to the fenfe; but, without any re- 
gard to fmoothnefs of found ; often without much regard to compact- 
nefs, or elegance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, chanced to 
make his fatire more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchfafe to 
adopt it, when it came in his way ; but if it tended only to embellith 
and illuftrate, he would rather throw it afide, Hence, in his ferious 
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pieces, his ftyle often borders upon the dry abd unpleafing; in his 
humorcus ones, the plainnoc{s of his manne: gives his wit a fingular 
edye, and fets it cf to the highe!l auvan:age, ‘There is no froth, 
nor affeClation in it; it flows without any ttudied preparation; and 
while he hardly appears to {mile himfelf, he makes his reader laugh 
heartily. ‘To a writer of fuch a genius as Dean Swift, the plain ilyle 
was molt admirably fitted.’ 


Charafter of TIL LoTsoN. 


¢ Simpriciry isthe great beaury of Archbifhop Tillotfon’s man- 
ner, ‘lillot‘on has long been admired as an cloquent writer, anda 
model for picaching. Dut his eloquence, if we can call it fuch, has 
been often milunderiiood. For, it we include, in the idea ef elo- 
quence, vehemence and ikrength, picture(que defcription, glowing 
figures, a correct arrangement of fentence:, in all thefe parts of ora- 
tory the Archbifhop is exceedingly deficient. His ityle is always 
pure, indeed, and perfpicuous, but carelcis and remifs, too often 
feeble and languid ; little beauty in the conftrudction of his fentences, 
which are frequently futtered to drag unharmonioufly ; feldom any 
attempt towards ilrength or fublimity. But, notwithitanding thefe 
deicéts, fuch a conitant vein of good fenfe and piety runs through his 
works, fuch an earneli and ferious manner, ard io much ufetul in- 
ftruction conveyed in a flyle fo pure, naiural, and unaffected, as will 
jufly recommend him to high regard, as lorg as the Englifh lane 

vage remains ; not, indeed, as a mode! of the higheit eloquence, 
~ as a fimple and amiable writer, whofe manner is ftrongly expref- 
five of great goodnefs and worth, I obferved before, that -implicity 
of manner may be confiltent with fome degree of negligence in ftyle ; 
and it is only the beauty of that fimplicity which makes the negii- 
gence of fuch writers feem greceful. But, as appeers in the Arch- 
hifhop, negligence may fometimes be carried fo far as to impair the 
beauty of tymplicity, and make it bo:der on a flat and languid man- 
ner,’ 

Character of ADDISON. 


* Of the highefl, moft corret, and ornamented decree of the fim- 
ple manner, Mr. Addifon is, beyond doubt, in the Englifh lan- 
guage, the molt peifec&t example; and, therefore, though not with- 
out fome faults, he is, on the whole, the fafett model for imitation, 
and the freeft from conficerable defeéts, which the language affords. 
Perfpicuous and pure he is in the highcf{t degree; his precition, in- 
deed, not yery great; yet nearly as great as the fubjeéts which he 
treats of require: the conftruction of his fentences cafy, agreeable, 
and commonly very mafical; carrying a character of fmoothnefs, 
more than of flrength, In figurative language, he is rich; particu- 
larly in fimilies and metaphors ; which are fo employed, as to render 
his ftyle {plendid without being gaudy. There is not the lealt affec- 
tation in his manner; we fee no marks of labour; nothing forced or 
conitrained ; but great elegance joined with great eafe and fimplicity. 
He is, in particular, diftinguifhed by a character of modefty, ana of po- 
jurenefs, which appears in all his writings. No author hasa moze — 
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and infinu2zting manner; and the great regard which he every where 
thews for virtue and religion, recommends him highly. If he fails ia 
any thing, ti 1s In want of itrength and precilion, which renders his 
manner, though perfectly fuited to fuch ellays as he writes in the 
Spectator, no: altogerher a proper mode! for any cf the higher and 
more elaborate kinds of compofition. ‘Though the public have ever 
done much jultice to bis merit, yet the nature of bis merit has not 
always been feenin its true light: for, though his poetry be ele- 
gant, he certainly bears a higher rank among the profe writers, than 
he is intitled to among the poets; and, in profe, bis humour is of a 
much higher, and more original flrain, than his philofophy, The 
charafter of Sir Roger de Coverley difcovers moie genius than the 


Critique on Milton,’ 
Charadler of SHAFTSBURY. 


‘Of authors, who, notwithftanding many excellencier, have ren- 
dered their flyle much lefs beautiful by wen. of fimplicty, I cannot 
give a mere remarkab'e exanple than Lord Shifttbary. This is aa 
author on whom | have made obfervations fevera! times before, and 
shall now take leave of him, with giving his general character under 
this head. Confiderable merit, doubrlefs, he has. ilis works might 
be read with profit for the moral philofophy which they contain, had 
he not filled them with fo many cbligue and invidious intieuations 
againit the Chritian religion; thrown out, toc, with fo much fpleen 
and fatire, as do no honour to his memcry, ei:her as an author or a 
man. His language has many beauties, It is firm, and fupported 
in an uncommon degree: it is rich and mufical. No Engiifh au- 
thor, as I formerly thewed, has attended fo much to the regular con- 
itruction of his fentences, both with refpect to propriety, and with 
refpect to cadence, All this gives fo much elegance and pomp to 
his language, that there is no wender it fhould have been fometimes 
highly admired. It is greatly hurt, however, by perpetual iliffneds 
and affe€tazion. ‘This 1s its capital faule. His Lordthip can expres 
nothing with fimpliciiy. He feems to have confidered it as vulgar, 
and beneath the dignity of a man of quality, to fpeak lixe other 
men. Hence he is ever in buikins; full of circumlocutions and arti- 
ficial elegance. In every fentence we fee the marks of labour and 
art; nothing of that eafe, which expreffes a fentiment coming natu- 
ral and warm from the heart. Of figures and crnameut of every 
kind, he is exceedingly fond; fometimes happy in them; but his 
fondnefs for them is too vifible; and having oace laid hold of fome 
metaphor cr allufion that pleafrd him, he koows not how to part 
with it. What is mof wonderful, he was a profefled admirer of tim- 
plcity; is always extolling it in the ancients, and cenfuring the 
moderns for the want of it; thouph he departs from it himfelf as fae 
as any one modern whatever, Lord Shaltfbury poilefied delicacy 
and refinement of tafle, to a degree that we may call exceffive and 
fickly ; but he had little warmth cf paffion; few ftrong or vigorous 
feel:ags: and the colduefs of his charaMer led him to that artificial 
and itately manner which apcears in his writings. He was fonder of 
Hohing ghan of wit and sailicry ; but he is far from being happy in 
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it. He attempts it often, but always awkwardly; heis ftiff, even 
in his pleafantry ; and laughs in form, like ao author, and not like 
@ man °.’ 

Charagier of BOLINGBROKE. 


* Bolingbroke was formed by nature to be a factious leader; the 
demagogue of a popular aflembly. Accordingly, the ftyle that runs 
through all his political writings, is that of one declaiming with 
heat, rather than writing with deliberation, He abounds in rhero- 
rical figures; and pours himfelf forth with great impetuofity. He 
is copious to a fault; places the fame thought before us in many 
different views ; but generally with life and ardour. He is boid, ra- 
ther than corre€t; a torrent that flows ftrong, but often muddy, 
His fentences are varied as to length and fhortnefs; inclining, how- 
ever, moit to long periods, fometimes including parentheies, and 
frequently crowding and heaping a multitude of things upon one an- 
other, as naturally happens in the warmth of fpeaking. In the 
choice of his words, there is great felicity and precifion. In exa& 
con{trudion of fentences, he is much inferior to Lord Shaftfbury ; 
but greatly fuperior to him in life and eafe Upon the whole, his 
merit, as a writer, would have been very confiderable, if his matter 
had equalled his ftyle. But whilft we find many things to commend 
in the latter, in the former, as I before remarked, we can hardly find 
any thing tocommend In his reafonings, for moft part, he is flim- 
fy and falfe ; in his political writings, faétious; in what he calls his 
philofophical ones, irreligious and fophiltical in the highef degree.’ 

All thefe appear to us to be very accurate and highly finifhed 
delineations. The predominant and charaéteriftical. manner of 
each author is happily feized and exhibited in ftriking colours, 
We do not think our Author has been fo fuccefsful in his 
character of Mr. Locke’s ftyle. ‘ Mr. Locke,’ fays he, 
* comes under the clafs of plain writers, perf{picuous and pure, 
but almoft without any ornament whatever.’ The ftyle of Mr. 
Locke appears to us, on the contrary, to be adorned and figu- 
rative, beyond, perhaps, what the ftri€t chaftity of philofophi- 
cal CompORtipN permits. He takes every opportunity of embel- 
lithing his abftract fubjeé with allufions and fimilitudes, and 
introdyces them with fuch fuccefs, that we think Dr, Blair 
might have enriched his diflertations on figures of fpeech, with 
many ftriking {pecimens of the happy application of them from 
the Effay on Human Underftanding. 








* It may perhaps be not unworthy of being mentioned, that the 
firft edition of his Enquiry into Virtue was publifhed, furreptitioufly 
I bel eve, in a feparate form, in che year 1699; and is fometimes ta 
be met with; by comparing which, with the corre&ed edition of the 
fame treatife, as it now flands among his works, we fee one of the 
moft curious and ufeful examples that I know, of what is called Lime 
fabor; the art of polifhing language, breaking long fentences, and 
working up an imperfect draught into a highly tinifhed performance. 
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The above extracts will give our Readers an idea of the en- 
tertainment which they are io expect from this very valuable 
performance, and will abundantly juftify the high character 
which we have given of it. In another Review we fhall 
give fome fpecimens of the Particular applicatin of the general 
ohfervations on Style, in an Analylis of jome Papers of the Speétator ; 
which we coniider as one of the moft ufeful parts of the work 3 
and fhall alfo give a view of the manner iu which the Author 
treats of public fpeaking, and of tie different {pecies of compos 
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ry HE declining ftate of ancient literature in Europe is a fub- 

jet of univerfal regret, and the caufes of this decay are 
intitled to the ferious difcuffion and confideration of the learned. 
We fhall not, on this occafion, enter minutely into the invefti- 
gation, but content ourfelves with afferting, that this decline 
does not, in the fmalleft degree, threaten adiffolution, The 
other various branches of learning are, in general, cultivated 
with greater affiduity, and, perhaps, with an ampier portion of 
fuccefs, They merit this diftin@ion from their utility: but, 
while the Britifh Univerfities continue to flourifh, and while 
the feminaries of Germany and Holland purfue their prefent 
plans of education, the literature of Greece and Rome need not 
apprehend extinéction. The human mind will aflert its rights, 
and the pofleffion of thefe intellectual treafures will not be 
refigned. Treafures which have taught us to defy the contempt 
of ignorance, and have delivered us from the fhackles of falle 
tafte, and Gothic barbarifm. 

Our ifland has long claimed peculiar honours, from the ene 
deavours of our countrymen to promote the advancement of ane 
cient learning. At the beginning of this century, we boafted 
of Wafle’s + knowledge, of Benticy’s intuitive acumen, and 
Clark’s exquifite tatie, and diverfiied erudition. Nor have 
fucceeding times been lefs propitious in the produétion of 
eminent abilities, “ihe philological exertions of Taylor and 
Markland, of Jortin and Mutgrave, have been celebrated in all 
the Univerfities of Europe. The antiquarian refearches of Bry- 
ant and Clark t, the philofophical Jabours of Harris and Mon- 





* For an account of Mr. Huntingford’s Greek Exercifes, in two 
Parts, fee our Review for April laft. 
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boddo, the folid learning and refined tafle of Toup and Tyrrh- 
witt, and the deep oviental erudition of White and Jones, 
require no et ogy. 

‘This creat ftock of ancient literature, however, muft be im- 
puted to our public feminaries, among which Winchefter col- 
Jere has always claimed a hy igh rank, and been diftinguifhed b 
a fruitful harveit of fcholars. The elegant tafte of Dr. Warton, 
the varions knowledge of his brother, and the critical talents of 
Burgefg, have flowed from this fource. With talents fo cele- 
brated, and witn titles fo refpectable, we are happy to enrol the 
name of HUNTINGFORD, who firlt entered 

‘© The arcurus road to literery fame,” 
by endeavouring to promote in others the ftudy of Greek let- 
ters; and of his ability to perform fuch a tafk he has now given 
proofs, by publifhing the fruits of his own application in the 
work which we are to examine. 

The office of a Keviewer is generally a tafk of toil and 
drudgery; and the number of infignificant and incorrect per 
formances obliges us to adopt indifcriminate ecriticifm. We are, 
however, always happy, when the rare afiociation of tafte, know- 
ledge, and genius, incites us to banifh , general obletvations. 

Let Mr. Hunting ford then remember, that we are partrcular 
in our remarks, from motives of re{pect. For our zealous re- 
gard for literature makes us apprehenfive leit young writers, 
viewing his performances with reverence, fhou'!d be induced, by 
fuch an authority, to copy inaccuracies, and adopt wilebet, 
where there are beauties chat delerve praife, and elegancies 
worthy of imitation, 

Our Author informs us, in his prefatory Fpiftie to Dr. War- 
ton, that, tn thefe fpecimens of Greek poetry, he has attempted 
to copy the eafe of Anacreon, the zolden fimplicity of the an- 
cient Epigram, and the energy, and variety of metre of the 
Choral Ode; and hopes, that an humble imitator of thefle di- 
vine originals will not provoke the feverity of criticifm. 

In order to vindicate the monoftrophi ical combination of mea- 
fures, he produces the authority of Timocreon, Ariphro, and 
Aritiotle, “© ile criticorum de arte pcética lengé princeps;” and to 
thete refoectable names he adds the fanction of Hepheftio, from 
whoin he quotes an account of the Aetrica xraxia, and amo- 
Acdusrae *. 





* We are rather furprifed, that Mr. tH. fhould mention Milton’s 
Lycida: » the cherulles in his Sampfon Agoniites, and Dryden’s Ode 
On St. Ceclilia’s day, as a further vind: cation of the unfettled diver- 
fity of bis meafures. The metrical irregularitie: of i eglifh poets are 
not to be confiered as ttancards by the wri.er of Greek verfe. Mr. 
H. did not require fuch an argument to celend the metres of his 
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As the Strophe and Antiftrophe feem calculated for the more 
elaborate effufions of poetry, he tells us, that he has wholly re- 
jected them, in order to preferve the fimplicity of ftyle at which 
he aims; and has employed the Daétylic, Anaprttic, lambic, 
and Trochaic feet, as thofe metres are generally preferred, of 
which the ear immediately acknowledges the rhythm, In his 
choice of words, he has admitted thofe only which have beea 

ufed in the fame metre, and in the fame fignification, by fome 
refpectable author +. 

He fays, that the Doric diale&t, in which the Tragic Cho- 
rufles of the ancients were compoled, has been adopied, in fuch 
of thefe poems as are of the Choral form : that he has fludioufly 
avoided turgid epithets, and has drawn his poetical images trom 
Grecian fources. In the conclufion, he defends thele poems 

againft the cavils of the ignorant render, and the taftelefs critic, 
who might condemn them as ulele(s publications, 

This epiftle is the production of an improved and ingenuous 
mind ; but when we confider it as-a tpecimen of Latinity, we 
hefitate, and offer the following hints to the confideration of the 
Author. 

In ftveral places, to avoid ambiguity, fuerit fhould be fr; 
and me appears very frequently to be ufed for non, or baud. 
Quintilian, I. 5. p. 31. Ad. Gefn. fays, ** Ne ac non adverba; 
qui tamen dicat pro illo, ne feceris, non feceris, in idem incidat 
vitium (fc. folecifmi), quia alcerum negandi eft, alterum ve- 
tandi.” P. iti, Seriptoribus fhould have been repeated with ho- 
diernis. P. iv. Quoad metrum. We fhould have been better 
pleafed with metri, as Cicero, ad Att. 11, 12. Quoad ejus fa-" 
cere poteris. Other examples of this genitive cafe occur in Ci- 
cero and in Livy, while ancient authorities for the accufative 
after quoad are very rare. bor vitio vertatur, we would read 
vitio mibt vertatur ; and in p. v. cenfeant for cenfent. Points of 
tafte, perhaps, rather than of authority. P. vi. and x. Ne wel. 
We remember no authority for ne vel. It fhould be ne quidem, with 
fome intermediate word, or words; though we fine, inaeed, in 
Cicero ad Att. 2. 16. ** Ego illud ne quidem contemnam, quod 
extremum eft.” There is another inftance of the fame kind in 
Cicero, and one in Livy. P. x. The fentence fhould nave been 
** Ut, ne una quidem vox ignave infereretur, cautum fit,” as Ur 
the caulal conjunction always governs a fubjundtive mood, 
P. xii. We would read ** Ne guid in allis forfan ebjcurius dice 
tum videretur.” P, xii. Pd om read Arceffitas. ** Arceflo, 
vetus, et genuinum eft, pro quo malé vulyo teribitur Accerfo.’ 


— 





t In a few inflances, the Author feems nev to have adhered rr ctly 
to thefe roles, as we fhall have occafion to remaik in the courie of 
the following obfervations. 


Heinec, 





=" 
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Heinec. Fund. Stili cult. p. 22. Ed. Gefno. Ex omni; the 
ellipfis of homine, or vireo, is harfh. Aliquod bout thould be ak- 
quod bonum, or aliquid boni. Terent. And. I. 5.15. ‘* Aliquid 
monftri alunt.”” On which Donatus rema:ks: ** Duplex con- 
tumelia et monfiri, et aliquid: minus enim eflzt aligued mon- 
ftrum.” Further examples are unnccellary. 

The poems are thirty-one in number. Our examination of 
them will be rather minute ; vut many of our objections are to 
be.confidered as relating more to fubjects of general caite, than 
to points which may be decided by authority. 

ODE Il. Tue Wisu. This ode, oi which the verfes are 
Tambici dimetri cataleé&ct, is written in praile of an elegant me- 
diocrity, and feems tu flow from a mini devored to iterary pur- 
fuits. Is there any authority for eves, for supexs, in ver. 3? 
We know that Taxes and Boadess are common, vut do not re- 
member evpeis. 

II. Toa Rose. A pret:y little o'°, of which the metre is 
the fame as that of the laft. The Garland of Prior probably 
fugeelted the fubject. 

The conclution has fome little refemblance to a beautiful 
fpeech of Deianira, in the Trachiniz of Sophocles, V. 553, 
which Franklin has thus tfanflated : 

(© Her youth is tte. ine onward to its prime, 
Whilfl mine is wipers; and the eye, which longs 
To pluck the opening fow’s, from the dry leaf 
Wiil turn atide.” 

Thefe verfes would be much improved by the removal of the 
paufe afier Bios, in V. 4. 

Ill. The laft line of the couplets on Paupertas, Plutus, and 
Mediccritas is obicure. If epywy be uled for ypnualwv, we ima- 
gine it is without authority. 

[V. A pathetic ODE, ox the death of a young man, written in 
a variety of mealures. 

VL 5. Kas ts repo Acduilas. 
The Trochzus, in prima fede, is unufual, as it changes the 
verfe from an Iambicus dim. catal. into a Choriambus dim. 
catal. In Anacreon, however, we find, Ode 18, 

Toy terdwy rapaiva. 
And Kas yxapies yidwoas. 
It fhould not, however, be imitated. Ts is never long: Hom. 
I}, Z. 80. AadAdrw ts pos twv ndos, &c. 
V.7. Kano un tive winpx memovbns. 

The Verfus Paremiacus feldom if ever occurs, except in the 
Anapeftic feries, and it is introduced here after lambics, very 
inelegantly and inharmonioufly. In the 24d and 3d Book of 
Boethius, Conf. Phil. we find fyftems of Paremiaci, but they 
are not intermixed, ¢emeré, with other verfes, 


V. 8. 
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V. 8. We do not remember any authority for QwveevJos in 


Iambic poetry. 
14. ITecev, w Merev, worep wv ayoors 
Ilecev 905 Taney ce po ] pure 


An imitation of Virgil, En. ix. 43. 
- Pur; ureus veluti com Hos fuccifus aratro 


La: fue leit mor'ens >» 


16. ——- 7s de samida wurov amnupas, &c. 
Why is not the vowel in dz cut off ? It produces an hiatus, very 
harfh and difagreeable to the ear. It may be defended, perhaps, 
as a poiat of author ity; but furely it is an inftance of falle tafte. 
Examples of the fame kind occur very frequently in thele 
poems ; and as we cannot approve, we finall point them out, as 
obj cts for the Author’s correction in a future edition. 

V. The metre of this poem is the fame as that of the firft. 
The veries are feeble, and incorre&t. There is little to come 
mend but the {pit of friendihip, which appears to have given 
birth to this addrefs to Brifiol Vell, 

6. v0 dupe y vyisias. 
Yyieiz, we believe, does not occur in Anacreon; nor can the 
firft {yliable be long. Aur. Carm. Pythag. 32. 
Oud’ vysesxs ms TEDS pray Hpereicy EYELY YON 

7. a&sos—Q. tavla xev bernons. Diznus—cu: hec volueris, 
We fufpect this to be a Latinifm. 

g. t» for rwde for te]». This ufage of 0, n, 72, for ode, &c. 
occurs very frequently in thefe poems. We find it, indeed, in 
the lonic writers, and fometimes in the Attic, but we cannot 
commend it in medern productions; and with refpe& to the 
prefent inftance, we recollect no example of it in Anacreon. 

T2. HEsoiy UY AS, effundunt vota. Is not this a Latinifm ? 

15. averln ode. 20. xascuGes. We remember no autho- 


. rity for thefe diatus in Anacreon. 


VI. This Ode, on the death Of the mother of a friend, is 
pleaiing and pathetic. “The metrical combinatio ns are pry 
nious. In V.12. however, we find rosow for tele 3 and i 
V. 16. Tosns Hv aperngs Lux, is a Latiniim. Eius with a “ 
nitive cafe denotes the perfo ms cut fervimus, gratias debemus, ad- 
beremus, or, cujus verbis adducimur. It fignines alfo pofleffion, 
or duty, and in the Jatter fente wpo¢ is unde:flood. See Hoo- 
geveen cn Vigerus, p. 200. 

Vil. An One, in the Anacreontic meafure, addrefled to a 
friend, who is muficce peritifimus. In V. 1. and 23. we find 
the firlt fyllable of gsacg long. Homer, and fome of -the lonic 
writers, lengthen it; but Anacreon fays, Ode 23, 

Enmois Didoss cuvesvas, 
And Ode 33, Lu pev idan KEAtdwvs 


In 
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In V. 2, and V. 9, we with that the difagreeable Aratus were 
removed; befides, as, if it be not cut off, is fhort before er*, 
V. 10. Kexacpevasos Waaasv. The final s fhould be long be- 
fore). Examples occur in every page of the Greek poets, 
V.12. ev ox a er wow. This Zamefis is awkward; and, if 
it be defenfible, fhould not be imitated. V.22. We recol- 
Jet no authority for this ufage of we. Anacreon applies 
AaAsiv to inanimate things : 

Aarov mivles UTW0. 
To which we may add the 4ymphe loquaces of Horace. We find, 
however, in Matthew, xxiv. 31. Msta caamfyoe Qwyns pee 
Yrans. 

Vill. A poem in trimeter Jambics, addreffed toHore. V. 2. 
An lambic without a cefural paufe. ‘There are feveral examples 
of this kind in thefe poems. Let it be remembered, however, 
that if Le fichylus admit fuch lines, they occur very rarely in So- 
phocles, and fhould therefore be ftudioufly avoided by a modern 
writer, V.g. cvlx tne ext wep. Kas oreo fhould begin the fen- 
tence, or be disjoined. Homer. Il. A. 217+ 

Kat para rep bumw xeyorwuevor. 

V.14. XTnbe Barre. Baaaw is uied with a dative of the 
inftrument; but Gaadrcv ev Ouuw, and sv Qpers, which are very 
common in Homer, fignify in animo cogitare. Es olnfos, or ev 
o]$¢s would have been better, as Odyil. X. 

Kas ra pev ev mups Saar, 
an ciegant mode of Greek conftruétion, which has been fre 
quently and acutely explained by Dr. Clark, in his Notes on 
Homer and Cefar. 

IX. This Ode, in the Anacreontic metre, is eafy, light, and 
harmonious. It is addrefled to the ruftic inhabitants of a moun- 
tain, againft which a Yxoros, or fhooting mark had been placed; 
and may be confidered as an happy imitation of the Feian bard. 
In V. 3. we diflike wn ws; and fancy that Ev adey, for Ev rw 
@dey is unauthorized, 

X. An Addrefs to Sttence. It is poetical, but does not ap- 
pear to be finifhed. ‘The two laft lines are introduced abruptly. 

3+ Mpoole:cx yesAn daxluaoy. 
. Is there any authority for two accufatives after xpocbsico. ? If 
the fyntax be baoa daxlurov mpos xian, or if mpos be underftood, 
we think it exceptionable. 

4. If we might venture to propofe an alteration, we would 
read x, inftead of We 

8. Moveg ne rupyos ec]; vel fola turris eft ? 

Does Moves ever fignify /olitary when applied to things inani« 
mate ? 

12. — wAaysica cleveyues. A fhort vowel, at the end of a 

word, 
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word, is made long, if the fol'owing word begin with X, and 
' vs - 
another confonant. Homer. liad II. 391. 
Es ¢ ada TOCDupENy PEYOAG clivayecs FELT be 
sal . shin , Ay} 
Euripides Iphig. in Aul. 1143. 
Kas to crevaceiy TorAw py xamung Asyuw. 
Leeds, de Ancipy,) ocal. Edit. Bowyer. 
S Vocalis brevis, ante duas confonantes, quarum prior eft x, 
femper longa eft, ut Callim. H. in Dian. 125. 


Aa 


6 Kraven Qu Aciuos Xximengelxs, epya df waxy. 
“ Ubi fcholiattes negat cow iegi polle, quia tum a foret pro- 
ducta,” 

Dawes, in his Annotations on Terentianus Maurus, who has 
eftablifhed this rule with refpect to Latin poetry fays: ** Ilud 
porro monendum eft, hanc axpi€eav, que apud Gracos perpe- 
tua eft, apud Letincs, non nifi poft Lucretii tempora obtinuifle.” 
Mifc, Crit. p. 6. 

The learned Burgefs, whofe note on this paffage deferves an 
attentive perufal, fays, ** Atque iftam vim inceptive litere x, 
cum certis confonantibus conjunGizx, Grecis fortafle omnibus con- 
cedere licet: Latinis item non aqué tutum erat.” P. 343. 

We fhall not, in this place, examine the truth of this rule, 
with regard to the poetry of the Romans; but as to the Greeks, 
we find it fettle? by Grammarians and Critics, and confirmed 
by the ufage of the beft Poets, ** Quos penes arbitrium eft.’’ 
We, therefore, moft earneftly recommend a rigid attention to 
this law of profody. Lt no Poet, who is emulous of reputa- 
tion, infringe it, in his Jambies, his Leroies, or his Lyric com- 
pofitions ! 

XI. The Pokt to bis Lyre. An Anacreontic Ode, 

In the fourth verfe QiAcs sumevess difturbs our ears; and in 7th 
and 15th lines, the Amphimacer, in the firft foot, appears to us 
very diflonant, if not unwarrantable. In the few examples 
which Anacreon affords, we fufpect the text to be corrupted ; 
and his Mfty-firft Ode muft not be confidered as an authority 
for this licence, as it confifts wholly of Trochaici dimetri acata- 
leftict, In verfe 7. we cannot make the firft foot an Anape/tus, 
as ©, we believe, is never fhurt; though, perhaps, it may be a 
Daétyl, as the fecond fyllable of Avaxpewy is not neceflarily long. 
In V. 15. we are aware, that the firft iyllable in acpatey may 
be made fhort, by the authority which Toup has produced, in his 
controverfy with Heath, and from a verfe in the Trachiniz of 
Sophccles *; but the ear would rejeél it in this place. 

10. Tpilos ptv aaros 

Tpayinwy. This tranfition is herfh and obfcure. The 
fenfe feems to require, a@Acs Tigy wy teilos, namely Euripides, 


eens 





* Emend, in Suid. Part Il. Preis p. 70 
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Tis, indeed, may be omitted, but rpiJos fhould have preceded 
AAA. 

XII. To Peace. This Ode is in many plates very elegant 
and poetical, The beginning, however, is too noble and {pi- 
rited for the conclufion. The firft nine verfes appear to have 
been written when the mind was fi¥pregnated with noble ideas ; 
and the fucceeding verfes, in fome unpropitious hour, when the 
imagination was overclouded, and fancy had Joft its influence, 
The metres are various, and not unpleafant to the ear; but in 
the eighth line, if a Verfus Paremiacus is intended, there is a 
falfe quantity, or elfe 

Yreppayn aorilos asfnp 
is no verfe. The learned writer, we {uppofe will not elude our 
decifion, by aflerting it to be an Epichoriambus dim. hypercat. 
with a Pon fecundus, or a Dijambus, in prima fede; or that 
aortlos asfnp, is pes Orthius pentafyllabus, as we do not recol- 
Je@ fuch a combination in any author. In verfe 15. the final 
fyllable in Anuxlpx muft be long before ZT. 

XIII. An Anacreontic Ope on PLeasure, not in her loofe 
attire, as fhe is painted by the Poet, whom our Author imitates. 
The Héovn of Mr. H. is a fober and more attractive dame, whofe 
aétions are guided by reafon, and whofe path leads to folid de- 
lights. In the 12th verfe, the final « in «Aw muft be longy 
before Cle. Anacreon, Ode 57. 

Korugns edeimmvue Zevs. Euripides, Cycl. 14. 
Lshev xara Crinoiw, ev mpuyyvn 0 apa. 
We mutt obferve, however, that in Anacreon we read 
Aye Zwypagwy apiole, 
and in Homer, Il. B. 624, Os te ZanuvPoy exov, and V. 824. 
O; dt Zeriav evasoy In ll. A, alfo, V. 103. and 124. we find 
Oimade vorlncas seong sig ao]y Zedgins, 
Such inftances, it is true, are rare, and a modern fhould only 
infringe general rules, where an ancient has offended againft 
them. Of the paffage in Il. B. 634. Dawes, indeed, faysy 
“© Tftam feripturam non follicito, quanquam ab Homeri manu 
potius fuifle crediderim Saxve9es.” Ed. Alt. p.g2. V.12. 8 
suosye fhould be evsye de. V. 20. The pofition of the words is 
embarrafled, and the firft fyllable of 9:v2cxw made fhort, con- 
trary to all the authorities, which we can recolle@. V. 24. 
Tpaveay wehsocev. This may, perhaps, be right; but the two 
fub{tantives are ineleganc. 

XIV. An Ope, in various meafures, to Ancer. Of the 
3d line we doubt the Greek. In the 4th, we would read Qava 
for Pavns. ‘The crowd of Siomata, in the fixth, reminded us 
of the accufation which was urged again{t Euripides, and of the 
verfe from Plato the comic writer, which is quoted by the Scho- 
liaft on Medea, V. 476, . 


Ecura 
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Ecwon o, wo scatw EAAnvay ores, &c. 

a TTAcov xe 0 o]6K~ 05 Tw > obey o TTA alwy, ev TALS eoplosss Ong, 
“ Eoworus e Twy cryuarov Evpsmsds.” 


The comedy from which this line is taken has been cited alfo 


by Athenéus, and, perhaps, by others. 
Some of the ideas in this Ode appear to have been borrowed 


from Gray’s Hymn to Adverfity. 

XV. An Oper, in the meafure of Anacreon, on St. Cross, 
at Winchefter, L1o/pitium viateribus, et fenibus adificatum; in 
which the Author informs us, that an entertainment is gene- 
roufly provided for ftrangers, and that old age finds a cheerful 


afylum. ' 
The lines of this poem are in general eafy. The paufes, 


however, in the middle of feveral veries do not pleafe our 
ears. In the fourth line, we diflike re:s for vtoscde: in the 
twelfth, we believe xpoves is ufed improperly in the plural num- 
ber, In V. 13. we diflike xas nous, and in V. 20. xas asoypes. 
V. 16. psurbews idzvles, querela amantes. Here the Greek 
idiom is defective, and the Latinifm of amans with a genitive 
cafe improperly admitted. An inftance of the fame kind occurs 
in Ode XXV. 21. Aidousy Qidecs texvdv. Damus amantibus 
artium. Thefe paflages require correction, ‘The exhortation 
at the conclufion of this Ode, addrefied to the old men, pleafes 
us very much, It is fimple, unadorned, and elegant. 

XVI. This Ode, In Orium, is fuperior to moft of the pro- 
ductions which accompany it. The ideas are claflical, the lan- 
guage is pure, and the allufions difplay tafte and extenfive read- 
ing. The meafures are various, but fkilfully combined ; and the 
verfes are generally harmonious. In feveral places, however, 
where the cefural paufe has been neglected, we recommend al- 
teration. 

As fome of our Readers may wifh to trace Mr. H.’s thoughts 
to their original fource, we fhall point out the paflages, to which 
he alludes. 

V. a1. Aaxpve tr Avdpounayns. The lamentation of Andro- 
mache, and the sngew yuy.ra Exa€ns are defcribed by Homer, in 
Jliad XXII, 

V. 12. Xepow Axiartos TT psapeov TE DIANA Oidovle. 

This does not reach the beauty of the original, of which we 
fhall give Pope’s tranflation * : 

The King his entry made, 

And proftrate now before Achilles laid, 


Sudden (a venerable fight) appears : 
Embrac’d his knees, and bath’d his hands in tears? 


~Seeet a aa  eamnaal —— 
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Thofe direful hands his kiffes prefs’d, imbrued 
E’en with the beft and deareit of his blood. 


In the following quotations, we fhall refer the Reader to the 


originals, by giving the number of the line : 
V. 14. Iw Kidaspov. Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 1390. 





O Citheron, 
Why did’ft thou e’er receive me, or receiv’d, 
Why not dettroy? FRANKLIN. 
V. 14. —— dev AEN OG TE Milepos, &c. 

Thefe lines refer to the impaffioned exclamations of Edipus, 
after he has difcovered the unfortunate circumftances of his mar- 
riage. This paflage has been highly commended by Longinus, for 
beauty which our Author has not attempted to transfufe into his 
imitation : 

Fatal nuptials, you 
Produc’d me: you return’d me to the womb 
That bare me: thence relations horrible 
Of father, fons, and brothers came: of wives, 
Sifters, and mothers, fad alliance! all 
That man holds impious or deteftlable. $FRankutn, 

19. Addny de xaswnv, &c, The change of meafure is happy, 
and the verfes are {pirited. 

22. Ts, Tikva, mpocdtpnecbe rulloss po ompacs, &c. 

Euripides, Medea. 
—— Alas, alas, why are your eyes, 
My fons, fix’d fondly on me? Why that fmile? 
Tis your laft fmile.x—Ah! me—what fhall I do ? 
My heart finksin me. When I fee my fons, 
Ye females, when | view their cheerful looks, 
I cannot PoTTER. 

V. 23. yerare xas fhould be xas yercre. 

V. 29. Ouxlespe, Mnrep, Osxlerpe rexva, &c. Medea, 1274, 
iff Son. What fhall ldo? How fly my mother’s hands? 

24 Son. I know not; deareft brother, we thall die. PoTTer. 

V. 37- Iw pros rot dusnva. We with to know the meafure of 

this line. In V. 6. of this poem we find, 

—— wow moAAaKs Andopas 

Owvny, 

which we fufpected to be a Latinifm : Terence, Hecyr. III. 33. 
** Partim, qu profpexi his oculis, partim, quz accepi auribus.” 
Quintilian, II. 6. ** Accipere auribus emendationem.” Buton 
examining H. Stephens, we found, under the word ** Aaplavw: 
Quinetiam ita utitur Thucydides alicubi verbo Aa€ey, ut Latint 
fuo accipere, quum dicunt, accipere, pro auribus accipere.” A 
Joofe idea only of the paflage feems to have floated on the 
furface of the learned Lexicographer’s mind ; fo that little re- 
{pect may be thought due to an unfupported affertion. But we 


believe, that we have found it in the 3d Book, Sect. 38. “‘ be 
‘ 
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de mempayyeve ndny-# 40 Deadev siclorepov ober Aakovres, 1 10 
axeofev, &c.” If this be the paflage, it does not reach our Au- 
thor’s ufage of the word, In Herodotus, vow, on Ppevs Aalew, 
either with the prepofition ev, or without it, fignifies ** Rem ani- 
mo diligenter confiderare,” or evOumsov moseicfos, or evbrysioban. 
The fignifications of AauCae are very numerous ; and, in a fu- 
ture edition, perhaps, the Author may be able to produce fome 
poetical voucher, who will relieve our doubts. 

XVII. An Anacreontic Ope on SPRING. 

In V. 11. aeides opis, we believe, is not authorized by Ana- 
creon; nor has Jofhua Barnes, in his Imitations of this Author, 
ever negleéted the cefura. V.12. for ess reades. V.15. ro- 
decos oxcipes. the final fyllable of xodeccs muft be long before 
cxairer. V. 16. Baducxowy ess Asuvn. The Pes Bacchius, in 
prima fede, is a ftrange violation of the meafure. V. 22. eors 
Cwa. The final rs muft be long before Z. The conclufion is 

retty. 
, XVIII. An Ode, in the fame meafure, On Autumn. 
The verfes are light and eafy ; the turn of thought, however, 
has more beauty than originality. 

Here we mutt paufe for the prefent. As we were pleafed with 
our Author, we have lengthened our critique, and in a future 
Number fhall refume it with much pleafure. We fhall then 
examine the remaining thirteen Odes of this collection, and fay, 


with our Author, 
Exoye B - °Yo 


Aog ndovass erecbou, 
Oras mopsos Macas. 
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Art. VII. An Hiffory of the Corruptions of Chrifiianity. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 2 Vols. 148. Jobnfon. 1782. 


HATEVER contempt we may affect for the ancient 
Fathers of the Church, we are always happy to plead 

their teftimony, when it chances to be favourable to any of our 
darling opinions. We catch at it with avidity; and ingenuity, 
joined with zeal, is fertile in expedients to manage it to the beft 
advantage. ‘* There is not a Doctor among us (faid a learned 
writer * of the laft age) but would glory in feeing the Fathers of 
his fide. Do you ftumble on the herd of the modern Arians, 
they will tell you, teat the paftors of the Church were Arians 
like themfelves before the Council of Nice. Yea, fhould you 
vifit Tranfylvania, and enter the fchools of the Samofatenians, 
even they will have the affurance to plead antiquity, and you will 


-_— sacaloacee> 
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* Vid, Schulteti Syntagma in Epift, nuncupat. 
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hear them affirm very confidently, that the Fathers of the firft 
age ftood on the ground they occupy.” . 

The prefent hiftory confifts of two capital divifions, under which 
are arranged, with great order and per{picuity, the fubordinate 
heads. The firft treats of thofe corruptions which have affected 
the Docrrines; and the fecond of thofe which have perverted 
the Discipiine of the Chriftian Church from fome of its ear- 
licft periods to the prefent time. 

The work commences very properly with the Hi/ffory of Opi- 
nions relating to ‘fefus Chrift. ‘This part traces out the progrefs 
of the Unitarian, Trinitarian, and Arian controverfies ; and 
concludes with a £ gencral view of the recovery of the genuine 
doétrine of Chriftianity concerning the nature of Chrift.’? Dr. 
Pricftley’s fentiments on this doctrine are well known; and if 
rep‘tition could enforce conviftion, he would long ere now 
have feen the wifhes of his heart accomplifhed. 

As Socinianifm is by many looked upon as a thing of yefter- 
day, it may afford entertainment to fee how its great advocate 
can remove from it the ftumbling-block of novelty, and give it, 
at leaft, fomé [pecious footing on the ground of antiquity : 

© That the ancient Jewifh church muft have held the opinion 
that Chrift was fimply a man, and not either God Almighty, or a 
fuper-angelte being, may be concluded from its being the clear 
doctrine of the Scriptures, and from the Apoftles having taught 
no other; but there is fufficient evidence of the fame thing from 
Ecclefiafticagghiftory.? The Author obferves, that the ancient 






Je ns were Called Ediznites +, § which (fays he) fig- 
nifies” poor and mean, in the fame manner as fome of the early 


reformers from Popery got the name of Beghards, and other ape 
pellations of a fimilar nature.’...*In gencral thefe ancient 
Jewifh Chriftians retained the Appellation of Nazarenes; and 
both Origen { and Epiphanius acknowledge that the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites were the fame people, and held the fame tenets, 
though fome of them fuppofed that Chrift was the fon of Jofeph 
as well as of Mary, while others of them held that he had no 
natural father, but had a miraculous birth. Epiphanius, in his 
account of the Nazarenes (and the Jewifh Chriftians never went 


— 





_ + Toland, the infidel, in his Nazarenus (fo well anfwered by 
Mofheim), hath laboured to prove that the Nazarenes and ionites 
were the fame clafs of Chriitians, and the true originz? believers in 
Jefus. ‘** They were called (fays he) by way of contempt Ldionites, OF 
Beggars, jafi as the fr? Protefants in Flanders, Gueux.” p. 26. 

{ Io what part of Origen’s works did Dr. Prieftley find any mene 
tion made of the Nazarenes? As he {peaks with confidence, it mus be 
fuppoled, that he {peaks from certain evidence. We, however, have 
fomie doubts on this head, and fhould be glad to have them re- 
moved by direct proof. 
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by any other name), makes no mention of any of them believing 
the divinity of Chrift in any fenfe of the word, 

‘ It is particularly remarkable, that Hegefippus, in giving an 
account of the herefies of his time, though he mentions the 
Carpocratians, Valentinians, and others, who were generally 
termed Gnoftics (and who held that Chrift had a pre-exiftence, 
and was man only in appearance), not only makes no mention 
of this fuppofed herefy of the Nazarenes or Ebionites ; but fays, 
that in his travels to Rome, where he {pent fome time with 
Anicetus, and vifited the Bifhops of other fees, he found that 
they all held the fame doétrine that was taught in the Law by 
the Prophets, and by our Lord. What could this be but the 
proper Unitarian doctrine held by the Jews, and which he hime 
{elf had been taught? .. .’ 

‘ Of the fame opinion with the Nazarenes or Ebionites 
among the Jews were thofe among the Gentiles whom Epipha- 
nius calls 4/ogi, from their not receiving, as he fays, the ac- 
count that Jonn gives of the Logos, and the writings of that 
Apoftle in general. But Dr. Lardner, with great probability, 
fuppofes there never was any fuch herefy as that of the Alogi; or 
rather, that thofe towhom Epiphanius gave that name were un- 
juftly charged by him with rejecting the writings of the Apoftle 
John, fince no other perfon before him makes any mention of 
fuch a thing, and he produces nothing but mere hearfay in fup- 
port of it. Itis very poffible, however, that he might give fuch 
an account of them in confequence of their explaining the Logos 
in the introduction of John’s Gofpel in a manner different from 
him and others, who in that age had appropriated to themfelves 
the name of orthodox, 

© It is rematkahie, that thofe who held the fimple doétrine of 
the humanity of Chrift, without aflerting that Jofeph was his 
natural father, were not reckoned heretics by Irenzeus, who 
wrote a large work on the fubject of herefies: and even thofe 
who held that opinion are mentioned with refpect by Juftin 
Martyr, who wrote fome years before him, and who indeed is 
the firft writer extant of the Gentile Chriftians after the age of 
the Apoftles; and it cannot be fuppofed that he would have 
treated them with fo much refpect, if their doctrine had not been 
very generally received, and on that account lefs obnoxious than 
it grew to be afterwards, He expreflts their opinion concerning 
Chrift, by faying that they made him to be a mere man (¥1d0¢ 
avlowros) 3 and by this term Irenzeus, and all the ancients, even 
later than Eufebius, meant @ man de cended from man, and this 
phrafeology is frequently oppofed to the doétrine of the miraculous 
conception of Jefus, and not to that of his divinity. It is not 
therefore to be inferred, that becaufe the ancient writers condemn 


the one, they meant to pafs any ceniure on the other. 
Mim 3 ‘ The 
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© The manner in which Juftin Martyr fpeaks of thofe Uni- 
tarians who believed Chrift to be the fon of Jofeph, is very re- 
markable ; and fhews, that though they even denied the mira- 
culous conception, they were far from being reckoned heretics 
in his time, as they were by Irenzus afterwards. He fays*, 
*¢ there are fome of our profeflion who acknowledge him to be 
“© the Chrift, yet maintain that he was a man born of man. I 
“¢ do not agree with them, nor fhould I be prevailed upon by 
<< ever fo many who hold that opinion, becaufe we are taught 
“¢ by Chrift himfelf not to receive our doétrine from men, but 
*¢ from what was taught by the holy Prophets, and by himfelf.” 

© This language hath all the appearance of an apology for an 
opinion contrary to the general and prevailing one, as that of 
the humanity of Chr ft (at leaft with the belief of the miracu- 
lous conception) probably was in his time. ‘This writer even 
{peaks of his own opinion of the pre-exiftence of Chrift (and he 
is the firft that we certainly know to have maintained it on the 
principles on which it was generally received afterwards) as a 
doubtful one, and by no means a neceflary article of Chriftian 
faith. ‘** Jefus, fays he, may ftill be the Chrift of God, though 
«* IT fhould not be able to prove his pre-exiftence as the Son of 
** God, who made all things: for, though I fhould not prove 
«© that he had pre-exifted, it will be right to fay, that in this 
** refpect only I have been deceived, and not deny that he is 
*< the Chrift, if he appears to be a man born of men, and to 
*¢ have become Chrift by election.” ‘This is not the language 
of a man very confident of his opinions, and who had the 
fanction of the majority along with him. 

‘ The reply of Trypho the Jew, with whom the dialogue he 
is writing is fuppofed to be held, is alfo remarkable, fhewing in 
what light the Jews will always confider any do@rine which 
makes Chrift to be more than aman. He fays, ** They who 
‘© think that Jefus was a man, and being chofen of God, was 
** annointed Chrift, appear to me to advance a more probable 
*¢ opinion than yours. For al] of us expect that Chrift will be 
*¢ born a man from man, and that Elias will come to anoint 
‘him. If he therefore be Chrift, he muft by all means bea 
*¢ man born of man.” 

* Ic is well known, and mentioned by Eufebius +, that the 





* Dial. Edit. Thiriby, p. 23>. 

+ Hift. Lib. 5. S. 2. N.2. Dr. Prieftley, or his Printer, hath 
frequently made great miftakes in the references to particular paflages 
mm the original authors, What is marked S$, 2. fhould have been 


Cap. 28. or ult, In a quotation from Juftin Martyr [in p. 17.] 


the reference is alfo incorreét, It fhould be 233, inftead of 2256 
Another quotation from the fame Father is marked 43 inftead of 11. 
[pag.g1.] This inaccuracy hath increafed our trouble, 
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Unitarians in the primitive church aiways pretended to be the 
oldeft Chriftians ; that the Apoftles themfelves had taught their 
doétrines, and that it generally prevailed cill the time of Zephy- 
rious, Bifhop of Rome; but that, from that time it was cor- 
rupted. With fuch apparent unfairnefs does Eufebius treat 
thefe Unitarians, as to fay, that Theodotus, who appeared about 
the year 190, and who was condemned by Victor, the fucceflor 
of Zephyrinus, was the firft who held that our Saviour was a 
mere man; when, in refuting their pretenfions to antiquity, he 


‘ goes no farther back than to lrengeus and Juftin Martyr f.’ 


The following chapter difcuffes the firft attempts that were 
made towards the deification of Chrift, by the perfonification of 
the Logos. ‘ We find nothing, fays the Author, like Divinity 
afcribed to Chrift before Juftin Martyr, who from being a phi- 
lofopher became a Chriftian, but always retained the peculiar 
habit of his former profeffion. As to Clemens Romanus, who 
was cotemporary with the Apoftles, when he is {peaking in the 
higheft terms concerning Chrift, e only calls him the /cepter of 
the majefty of God. Whether Juftin Martyr was the very firft 
who ftarted the notion of the pre-exiftence of Chrift, and of his 
fuperangelic or divine nature, is not certain; but we are not 
able to trace it any higher. We find it, indeed, briefly men- 
tioned in the Shepherd of Hermas; but though this is fuppofed 
by fome to be the Hermas mentioned by Paul, and to have 
written towards the end of the firft century; others fuppofe this 
to be the work of one Hermes, brother of Pius, Bifhop of Rome, 
and to have been written about the year 141, or perbaps later; 
and as this work is not quoted by Irenzus, and contains fuch a 
pretenfion to vifions and revelations as I cannot but think un- 
worthy of the Hermas mentioned by Paul, I cannot help being 
of this opinion.’ 

When we review the paflages we have now tranfcribed, we 
are equally grieved and aftonifhed. Periculofum ef? in Limine 
offendere! We are grieved to fee a writer of Dr. Prieftley’s emi- 
nence, and who hath long ftood very high, even in the opinion 
of his enemies, for integrity of character, laying himfelf fo open 
to the charge of wna: a and mifreprefentation. We are afto- 
nifhed at his rafhnefs—though we know that great zeal doth not 
always liften to the more fcrupulous dictates of prudence. But 
common fenfe fhould at leaft teach it to preferve a decent ap- 


a 


t ‘ No farther back !’—How much farther could he have gone? 
He appeals to the very firft who treated argumentatively of thofe doc- 
trines, An Artemonite, to confront this ancient{writer, fhould have pro- 
duced earlier authorities. Was that poffible? We have no proof that 
it was; and there is every reafon to conclude that it was utterly im- 
poflible.—But more of this hereafter. 
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pearance; and in matters that fall within the circle of hiftory, 
and where invention can have no play, a writer fhould be care- 
ful not to give his enemies caufe for exultation by pofitive 
affertions, which are not only without proof, but in dired oppofi= 
tion to it. We hope that Dr. Prieftley will not think we are 
become his enemies for fpeaking the truth.” He is the laft 
perfon that can, with any grace, complain of a freedom of this 
fort. He often invites it with an earneftnefs which fhews that 
he is not afraid of it. We rely on his candour for the freedom 
we fhall now take with him; and if that fhould prove to be lefs 
in power than it is in form (which, however, we do not think 
will be the cafe), we fhall reft fatished with the integrity of our 
Own motives, 

I. Dr. Prieftley is too precipitate in concluding that the 
© Nazarenes and the Ebionites were the fame people, and held 
the fame tenets.” Their early hiftory is fo obfcure, that we 
cannot precifely determine wherein they agreed, and wherein 
they differed. They agreed about the neceflity of obferving the 
Mofaic law: and it is very probable that this point of concord 
produced afterwards a more intimate connection. But we have 
ftrong reafon tv fuppofe that the earlier members of both fects 
differed very confiderably in articles of faith. 

II. The inference that Dr. Prieftley would draw from the 
filence of Hegefippus with refpeé to the Ebionites, is equally in- 
defenfible. ‘ Only fome very fcanty and imperfe@ fragments of 
this hiftorian have been tran{mitted to us; and from them it is 
impoffiole to make out any thing like a lift of the heretics of his 
age. Itis as remarkable, that he fhould have omitted the Ce- 
rinthians as the Ebionites. But how do we know that either of 
them were omitted? To conclude that they were, becaufe we 
do not find them in a quotation confifting of a fingle page, 
fhews rather the eagerneis of zeal to fupport a fyftem, at all 
hazards, than the caution of an impartial hiftorian, who fcruples 
to adinit any thing but what is attefted by fact. Dr. Prieftley, 
however, ftands not alone in drawing this inference in favour 
of the Ebionites, from their omiffion in this ancient catalogue of 
heretics, Toland, with his accufton «d fltppancy of remark, 
fays, 8 In the lift of the firft heretics, preferved in his [Hege- 
“¢ fippus’s] own words by Eufebius, he is far from reckoning 
*< the Nazarenes or Ebionites among them: a good proof 
€¢ that he was one himfelf.” In anfwer to this ** dime and ime 


potent conclufion,” we might, with a better fhew of argument, 


aflert, in our turn, that Hecefippus could not poflibly have been 
an Ebionite, becaufe Kufebius, who fpoke of this fec& with 
great contempt and afperity, quotes him with peculiar refpect, 
and places his atieftations to fome of the facred writings on the 
fame level of authority with thofe gf his cotemporary — 

the 
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the creat oppofer of the heretics; and becaufe he is called an 
apoftolical man by a writer of the fixth century, who had read 
his commentaries, and who, fo far from favouring the opinion 
of the Ebionites, ran into the oppofite extreme.—Dr. Prieftley 
is fo much ftruck with the negative teftimony (if we may fo call 
it) of Hegefippus, that in his RECAPITULATION, which con- 
tains a * fummary view of the evidence for the primitive 
Chriftians holding the doGtrine of the fimple humanity of Chritt,’ 
he makes a diftinét article of it. We are forry to fee a man of 
fuch fuperior quetincstions reduced to an expedient fo precarious 
as this! 

III. With refpeét to the Agi, it is not pretended that any 
fe& was ever known by that title before Epiphanius. He him- 
felf gave them that name, and he avows it. And why fhould 
it be doubted that there were heretics in his day who rejected 
the Gofpel of St. John? Were there not heretics in his day, 
and long before, who rejected other books of the New Tefta- 
ment? Dr. Prieftley’s conjecture will not be eafily admitted, 
The contrary fuppofition is natural @ priori; and it hath the 
fupport of hiftory too. Was there not a modern difciple * of 
Artemon who reje&ted, if not the whole of St. John’s Gofpel, 

et the introduétion to it, becaufe it was thought to favour 
the Deity of Chrift? It is but proceeding a ftep farther, to pro- 
nounce the whole to be fpurious. 

IV. But our greateft obje&tion lies againft Dr. Prieftley’s re- 
prefentation of the opinions of Juftin Martyr. He firft tranf- 
Jates a paflage of that ancient Father’s writings in equivocal 
terms, and then draws a conclufion from it in dire& oppofition 
to its original defign, © Nor fhould I be prevailed upon by ever fa 
many who hold that opinion.’ ‘This Ju‘tin is made to fay. * This 
Janguage hath all the appearance of an apology for an opinion 
contrary to the general and prevailing one.’ ‘Vhis is the inference 
made out of it.—It will be right to take a view of the paflage in 
the connection in which it ftands in the original, in order to de- 
termine its true meaning. 

Juftin in his Dialogue with Trypho, a learned Jew, endea- 
vours to prove the pre-exiftence of Chrift. But willing to keep 
in view the maa oljeé of the difpute between them, and to fup- 
port the ground he had already gained in the argument of Jefus’s 
Meffiahfhip, premifes a caution to his opponent to this effect— 
§© That though he fhould fail in proving the doétrine of Chrift’s 
‘¢ pre-exittence, yet the doctrine of his Meffiahfhip would main- 
© cain its ground independently of it.” As a proof that the ar- 
guments to fupport thefe doctrines may bé confidered in a diftinct 
light, he mentions fome who, though they maintained the latter, 
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yet rejected the former. But, though he acknowledges that 
there were fome who profeffed to believe in Chrift, and yet be- 
lieved him to be a mere man; yet fo far from faying, or even 
hinting, that their opinion was ‘ the general and prevailing one,’ 
that he fays juft the contrary. The paflege ought to be tranf- 
lated thus: ** There are fome Of our profefion who acknow- 
** ledge him to be Chrift, and yet maintain that he was aman, 
*© born in the natural way ; to whom I could not yield my affent ; 
“© no, not even if the majority of Chriftians fhould think the fame, 
‘¢ becaufe we are commanded by Chrift himfelf not to rely on 
*° human doétrines, but to receive thofe which were publifhed 
“* by the blefled prophets, and which he himfelf taught us.” 
Doth this look like an apology for departing from a genee 
rally received opinion? Doth it not bear an alpedt the very ree 
verfe? According to this reprefentation of the paflage, the an- 
tithefis lies between the tives and the wAzgisos, the minority and 
the majority of the fame general profeffion. But according to 
Dr. Prieftley’s conftruction tives and wAzsos muft mean the fame 
perfons, and both mult denote the bulk or generality of Chriftian 
profeffors. 

We may alfo, under this head, take notice of a great incon- 
fifttency in Dr. Prieftley’s conclufion, independent of the wrong 
conftruction of the original paflage: * This language hath all 
the appearance of an apology for an opinion contrary to the ge- 
neral and prevailing one, as that of the humanity of Chrift (at 
beafi with the belief of the miraculous conception) probably was in 
his time.” But on what authority is this faving claufe inferted? 
Why is the pofition on which his inference is founded weakened 
by divifion? Why is it not permitted to ftand fimply thus—~ 
*¢ Juftin makes an apology for maintaining a do@rine which 
had not the fanction of the generality ; for whilft he maintained 
the pre-exiftence of Chrift, they on the contrary believed him 
to be nothing more than a man begotten in the ordinary way of 
generation.” ‘The Doctor had no right to infert his—‘ at leaf? 
with the beltef of the miraculous conception.” ‘The infertion is ene 
tirely arbitrary ; and thofe who know lefs of the author’s cha 
racter than we do, and may not have the fame well-grounded 
aflurance of his integrity, may pofibly be led to imagine that he 
introduced thofe words only to give fome colourable pretext to 
his own principles. No miraculous conception was admitted in 
the cafe referred to, Nay, it was the very thing that was ob- 


jected to, and pofitively denied. 


The Dodtor’s remarks on Trypho’s anfwer deferve particulary 
notice. § It fhews (fays he) in what light the Jews will always 
confider any doctrine which makes Chrift to be more than a man.’ 
‘Trypho’s words are—‘* All of us expeét that Chrift will be 


‘* born a man from man. If he therefore be the Chrift, he muft 
“* by 
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¢¢ by all means be a man born of man.” And doth Dr. Prieftley 
think it neceflary to give up the doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception, merely for the fake of accommodating Chriftianity to 
the fentiments which the Jews have entertained of his nature? 
Trypho hath informed him what they expect. With giving up 
the pre-exiftence of Chrift, he muft alfo give up the doctrine of 
his miraculous birth, The one is no le{s improbable than the 
other in their efteem. If Chrift was a mere man, and in no re- 
fpect different from ourfelves, why fhould he have been what 
Dr. Prieftley calls a Unique * in the creation? Why might not 
every end of his coming into the world have been anfwered as 
well by a natural as by a miraculous conception ? What had his 
conception to do with his qualifications as the Mefiah? A higher 
nature was not, it feems, to be imparted. What gift did it con- 
vey? Was he made holier by it? or wifer? or in any refpec& 
fitter for his office? 

We think a Jew could puzzle Dr. Prieftley with queftions 
fuch as thefe; and a Chriftian could turn his own concefhions 
againft fome of the leading principles of his {cheme, and ftagger 
him on his own fimple and rational ground. 

V. As a proof of Dr. Prieftley’s remiffnefs in point of atten- 
tion, we need not go farther than the quotation we have made 
from his firft fection. © With fuch apparent unfairnefs doth 
Eufebius treat thefe Unitarians, as to fay, that Theodotus, who 
appeared about the year 190, and who was condemned by Vic- 
tor, the /ucceffor of Zephyrinus, was the firft who held that our 
Saviour was a mere man, when, in refuting their pretenfions to 
antiquity, he goes no farther back than to Ireneus and Juftin 
Martyr.’ There are three miflakes in this fhort paflage, 
Viator was not the fucceffor of Zephyrinus. On the contrary, 
Zephyrinus fucceeded him: and if Dr. Prieftley will turn 
to Eufebius, and read the chapter with fuch deliberation as 
befits an hiftorian writing on fubjeéts of the greateft import- 
ance, he will find, that his charge of unfairne/s (even if it be 
true) is not to be applied to Exjebius, but to a more ancient writer, 
from whole book the tranfcript was made which hath fo highly 
offended Dr. Prieftley. The Reader will not wonder at the 
offence that was taken at it, when we have given him the true 
{tate of the cafe. 

_ Eufebius, after having mentioned fome ancient books of 
Chriftian writers which exifted in his time, particularly mene 
tions one, which, as it contained fome things that more imme- 





* This he fays in oppofition to the pre-exiftence of Chiif, Doth 
not the fame obje€tion equally lie againft his miraculous birth? Was 
at not a Unique ?—totally without example, and without parallel? 
The creation of the fr man bears no refemblance to it. 
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diately fall within the province of ecclefiaftical hiftory, deferved 
particular attention in fuch a work as that which he was come 
pofing. But before he produces any quotations from it, he ob- 
ferves, that it was written againift the herefy of Artemon, who 
affirmed that Chrift was a mere man, and pretended ‘that anti- 
quity was on his fide. A pretence fo ill-grounded was confuted 
at the time it was made by this early writer, who, after reafon- 
ing on the ground of fcripture, appealed to the teftimony of 
other ancient fathers of the Church, and pleaded the known 
fentiments of Chriftians from the beginning. He mentions par- 
ticularly the exprefs teftimony of Juftin, Miltiades, Melito, 
Clemens, Tatian, and Irenzus. But he ftill goes farther back 
in his appeal: though Dr. Prieftley (and this is the third mif- 
take) fays, that it ftops with Juftin, and is carried no higher. 
It is :—and that too in the very next fentence, however fo fingu- 
Jar a paflage came to be overlooked by our hiltorian. ‘** Yea, 
moreover (fays this ancient writer) the pfalms and hymns which 
from the beginning (amopxns) were written by the faithful bre- 
thren, celebrate Chrift, the Word of God, as God*.” Having 
made this appeal to the general and known fentiments of the 
Chriftian Church, to the teftimony of the moft ancient Fathers, 
and to the hymns ufed in divine worthip from the firft period of 
Chriftianity, he confiders the pretence of Arcemon as idle and 

roundlefs, and as what cannot poffibly be repeated by any one, 
who hath a fenfe of fhame, without a blufh, 

VI. Dr. Prieftley hath pofitively afferted, that * we find no- 
thing like divinity afcribed to Chrift before Juftin Martyr ;? and 
that * the notion of the pre-exiftence of Chrift cannot be traced 
any higher.” We will not, like the antient writer juft treated 
of, appeal to the hymns that were in ule from the beginning (rev 
Xpisov Oeorepavtes), which attributed to Chrift the honours of 
Deity, becaufe they have not been tranfmitted to us—though 
we think the general account given of them a fufficient confu- 
tation of Dr. Prieftley’s affertion, efpecially when the very early 
date of the work is confidered from whence Eufebius extracted 
the memorable particulars we have mentioned. We will en- 
deavour to anfwer Dr. Prieftley upon grounds lefs liable to be 
queftioned :—by the pofitive teftimony of writings which he 
will hardiy affert were penned after thofe of Juftin Martyr. 

Dr. Prieftley himfelf hath quoted more than once the Epiftle 
of Barnabas, without dropping a hint that he fufpected its au- 
thenticity. Now, in this Epiftle (undoubtedly of very high 
antiquity, whether written by Barnabas or not) we have a plain 





* The learned Reader will here recollect the celebrated paflage of 
Pliny : ‘ 


Carmengue Chrifio quafs Deo dicere, Vid. Epift. 
declaration 
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declaration of the pre-exiftence of Chrift. ‘* And on this ac- 
$6 count the Lord himfeif was fatisfied to undergo punifhments 
“* for the fake of our fouls, notwithftanding his dominion over 


vo = peg to whom God faid, before the beginning of 
‘ 


‘¢ Let us make man after our own image and like- 
nefs.” [Vid. §. v.] We call this a plain declaration of the pre- 
exiftence of Chrift, though we acknowledge it mzy be allegorized 
away by thofe who have dexterity enough to ufe the fame 
method of interpretation with fome plain declarations of the 
Holy Scriptures. Upon fuch a mode of expofition we fhail, 
indeed, be fo perplexed between the real and the figurative, 
as not to know which to adopt. The world may mean no- 
thing more than a di/penfation : and creation only the new-model- 
ling of old forms! ‘there are, however, fome pafiages in a 
writer before Juftin which we think the ingenuity of Dr, 
Prieftley cannot reduce (they are fo ftubborn!) to his plan 
of accommodation. Let us fee—for he hath declared that 
the doétrine of Chrift’s divinity and pre-exiftence cannot be 
traced higher than Juftin.—Ignatius, in his Epiftle to the Ephe- 
fians, fays, ** There is one pnyfician, who is to be confidered 
<< in a double view, as fleihly and as f{piritual; as made and not 
“© made; God incarnate; real life in death; begotten of Mary 
*¢ and of God; in one refpect liable to fuffering, and in another 
“© incapable of it, even Jefus Chrift our Lord.” [§. vit. ] There 
are other paflages in the writings of this moft ancient Father 
which are equally expreflive of the two natures of Chrift; but 
we think this fully fufficient to confute Dr. Prieftley’s aflertion, 
without troubling the Reader with any more quotations. 

VII. We fhall note one inadvertence more before we con- 
clude. Speaking of the Shepherd of Hermas, Dr. Prieftley fays, 
very decifively, * This work is not quoted by Irenzus.’ Now this 
work is not only quoted by Irenzeus, but the manner in which 
that ancient Father hath quoted it, hath occafioned much {pe- 
culation among the ecclefiaftical writers, That an b:/forian of 
the * Corruptions of Chriftianity’ fhould have overlooked this, is 
fomewhat extraordinary ! We could enumerate twenty authors 
who have mentioned, with particular minutenefs, the very fingu- 
lar ref{pect which Irenzus paid to the Shepherd of Hermas—a 
refpect fo great, that Toland, with an air of exultation pecu- 
liar to little and malignant minds, makes an invidious handle of 
it in his Amyntor; and he produces it with frefh triumph in a 
thing which he affectedly called Mangonegt@s. 

But we have faid enough. If Dr. Prieftiey can fairly acquit 
him{elf of every charge of mifconttru€tion and miftake, we will 
acknowledge the injuftice of thefe animadverfions. 

Friends to no fect, we take no private road. 
The points in queftion lie on the very face of hiftory. There 
we 
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we lodge our appeal ; and if we are convicted of mifconftru@tions 
mifreprefentation, or miftake, we will 41/5 the red. —We fhall in 
another article give a wenera! view of Dr. Pritftley’ s work, and 


leave animadverlions to others. 3 
" -d-h 











Arr. VIII. Biographical Anecdotes of Wi iliiam Hogarth: with a Cata- 
Jogue of his Works chronologically arranged, and occafional Re- 
marks. The Second E dition, enlarged and corrected. &vo. 
6s. in Boards. Nichols. 1782. 


HE large account which we gave of the firft edition of 

this work renders it unneceffary to dwell Jong on the pre- 

fent. We need only in general fay, that the value of it is en- 

hanced to thofe who are attached to this kind of reading by the 

addition of many curious anecdotes, fome relating to Hogarth 

and his conneétions, and others to his prints and the various 

fubjects of them. Some {carce pieces are republifhed—many of 

them, indeed, of little intrinfic value, but, perhaps, worth pre- 

ferving on account of the light which they throw on incidents 
and events referred to by our inimitable artift. 

The Poftfeript contains a caution to the purchafers of Ho- 
garth’s prints, which is worthy of attention. 

‘ As in confequence of the extraordinary prices lately paid 
for the collected works of this great mafter, certain dealers, &c, 
are fuppofed to be aflembling as ‘many of his prints as they can 
meet with—binding them up in pompous volumes—writing 
‘* fine old impreffions” either over or under them—fpecifying 
the precife fums pretended to have been difburfed for feveral of 
them (perhaps a guinea for a three fhilling article)—preparing 
to offer a few rare trifles to fale, overloaded with a heap of 
wretched proofs from our artifts more capital performances ;— 
exhibiting imperfect fuites of fuch as are cut out of books, and 
intending to ftation puffers at future auctions, whofe office it 
will be to intimate, they have received commiffions to bid up as 
far as fuch or fuch an amount (7. ¢. the fum under which the 
concealed proprietor refolves not to part with his ware), &c. &c. 
it is hoped the Reader will excufe a few parting words of ad- 
monition, Perhaps it may be in the power of Mrs. Hogarth to 
felect a few fets from fuch of her hufband’s pieces as have re- 
mained in her own cuftody from the hour of their publication. 
Let the multitude, who of courfe cannot be fupplied with thefe, 
become their own collectors. Even ignorance is a more trufty 
guide than profeffional artifice. 

‘ It may be urged, indeed, that the proportionate value of im- 
preffions can be afcertained ‘only by thofe who have examined 
many of them in their various ftates with diligence and acute- 
nefs. But, furely, to qualify ourfelves for eftimating the merit 
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of the curiofities we are ambitious to purchafe is wifer than to 
rely altogether on the information of people whofe intereft is 
commonly the reverfe of our own. Let it alfo be remembered, 
that the leaft precious of all Hogarth’s productions are by far 
the {carceft ; and that, when at an immoderate expence we have 
peocured impreffions from tankards ornamented by him, and ar- 
morial enfigns engraved for the books of his cuftomers, we fhall 
be found at laft to have added nothing to his fame, or the enter- 
taining quality of our own collections. By fuch means, how- 
ever, we may open a door to impoiition. A work like the Har/ot’s 
Progre/s will certainly remain unimitated, as well as inimitable. 
But it is in the power of every bungler to create frefh coats of 
arms, or fhop bills, with our Artift’s name fubfcribed to them : 
and wherein will the lion and griffin of Hogarth be difcovered 
to excel the fame reprefentation by a meaner hand? A crafty 
feleétion of paper, and a flight attention to chronology and choice 
of fubjects, with the aid of the hot-prefs, may in the end prove 
an overmatch for the fagacity of the ableft connoifleur. How 
many fraudulent imitations of the fmaller works of Rembrandt 
are known to have been circulated with fuccefs! But it may be 
afked, perhaps, from what fource the Author of this pamphlet 
derives his knowledge of fuch tranfactions. His anfwer is, 
from the majority of collectors whom he has talked with in 
confequence of his prefent undertaking.—He ought not, how- 
ever to conclude without obferving, that feveral genuine works 
of Hogarth yet remain to beengraved. He is happy alfo to add, 
that a young artift, every way qualified for fuch a tafk, hath al- 
ready publifhed a few of thefe by fubfcription.’ 

To this improved edition is added a general Indgx, in which 
the ingenious Author hath acquitted himfelf with his ufual ac- 
curacy and precifion; and which will be peculiarly acceptable 
to thofe who wifh to procure information with refpect to any 
particular plate of Hogarth, or who are defirous of making a 
general collection of his works, 


N. B. With regard to certain points in altercation between 
the Compiler of this work and the Monthly Reviewers, relative 
to fome ‘of the anecdotes animadverted on in our account of 
the firft edition, we have neither leifure nor inclination for any 
farther conteft about them. Our Biographical Hero is, there- 
fore, -heartily welcome to parade the ground alone, and to 
plume himfelf with the triumphant conclufion, that his antae 
gonifts dare not enter the lifts with him a fecond time, 
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Art. IX, Sacred Hiffory feleed from the Scriptures, with Annotd« 
tions and ieflections, fuited to the Comprehenfion of young Minds: 
particularly calculated to facilitate the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Schoc!'s and Femilies, avd to render this important Branch of 

}ducation ealy to the Lleacher, aud pleaiing to the Pupil. Vol. UL 

Fiom David's Victory over Goliah, to Ahab’s Conqueft of Ben- 


hadad, King of Syria. By Mrs. Trimmer. i2mo. 38. Dodiley, 

&cC. 1733. 

UR obfervations on the 1ft and 2d volumes of this work 

appeared in the Reviews for April 1782 and February 
Jaft; to which our Reader is referred, as they are equally appli- 
cable to the prefent publication. In the volume before us, not 
only the unlearned reader, but all who have neither leifure nor 
Opportunity to confult various commentators, will be gratified 
by feeing fome of David’s moft beautiful compofitions intro- 
duced in the proper periods of his hifory ; by which particu- 
Jar facts are canfirmed, and the compofitions appear to great 
advantage: indeed, by this mcans we difcover beauties, which 
would otherwife have efcaped our notice.x—We fhall lay before 
our Readers fome of Mrs, Trimmer’s obfervations on the life 
and character of David. — 

In page 298, fhe fays, * You will often hear, among thofe 
who call themfelves fearned and polite, the character of this 
King vilified, in the moft opprobrious terms, becaufe he is ftiled 
in Scripture the ** Aan after Gon’s own heart,” notwithftanding 
he was guilty of great violations of the sora/ aw ; it is therefore 
neceflary for me to inform you, how you are to underftand this 
expreffion. You remember, my dear, that Saul, a fhort time 
after he was made King, broke through the conditions on which 
he kad been railed to fit on the throne of the Lorn over Ijrael, 
and arrogated to him/e/f the fupreme power, inftead of a¢ting as 
God’s wicegerent; and for this caufe the prophet Samucl was 
fent to tell him, that he was rejected as Captain of the Lorp’s 
inheritance, and that his kingdom fhould not defcend to his po- 
iterity, for ** the Lorp had fou ht him a man after his own heart ,” 
that is to fay, one who would never forget that he received his 
authority from the Lord, and was bound to govern himfelf agree 
ably to God’s commands.’ 

In page 302, fhe adds, * I think we may learn from David’s 
hiftory, that @ man after Gon’s cwx heart, is one who makgs the 
Divine will the general rule of his life; who has a fervent*zeal 
for the honour of God, and a benevoleat regard to the happi- 
nefs of mankind ; who is patient in adverfity, humble in pro- 
fpcrigygf examines his own heart to fee if there is any way 
of wickednefs in him; acknowledges his fins with fhame and 
repentance, and avoids the repetition of them; who afpires after 
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that perfeTion of gos. dnefs which human nature in its prefent ftate 
sane attain to; and who trufts to the infinite mercy of Gop 
for pardon, efteeming his faveur as the higheft bleffing he can 
enjov, and longing to be admitted to thofe blifsful regions, 
where, freed from his prefent tumultuous paffions, he may ren- 
der more acceptable fervice to this beft of Beings. 

‘ Gop vindicated his honour by fhewing difpleafure againft 
David for his crimes, and has caufed his hiftory to be written 
for the edification of the world; if we turn it into ridicule, we 
defptfe the admonitions of the Lorp; ; and if we harden ourselves in 
fin, inftead of amending cur lives By Davip’s EXAMPLE, and 
REPROACH Gop for calling him ** the man after his own heart,” 
we blafpheme his HOLY NAME ; theretore, I hope you will never 
join in fuch profane converfat ion, as it will prove that you are 
neither wel] grounded in religion, nor acquainted with facred 
hiftory, and that you want to find pretences for continuing in 
wickednels,’ 

We think David much obliged to his fair advocate. 

*.* In page 156, for A/ahel, read Abner. 

222, for ‘facob, read Joab. 


ee For this Lady’s very fenfible Introduction to the Knowledze 
of Nature, &c. See Review, Vol. LXV. p. 68. C, 
: eo 








Art. X. The Hiftory of the Rewolt of Ali Bey again the Otteman 
Porte, including an Acccunt of the torm of Goverment of Egypt, 
tocether with a Defcription of Grand Cairo, and of feveral cele. 
brated Places in Egypt, Paletline, and Syria. 8vo. 5s. Phillips, 
George Yard, &c. 1783. 

HiS narrative is written by a perfon who ftiles himfelf 
S. L. K-cusmeairng, and who profefles to teach the Greek 

Janguage, ancient and modern, at No. 27, Compton-itreet, 

Soho.—* As, fays he, the Reader may doubt of the veracity of 

the Author, and with to know how he became acquainted with 

Ali Bey, I will therefore fatisfy his curiofity as far as delicacy 

will admit. In the year 1746, about the end of May, a “ 

interefting affair happened to our family; my eldeft brother; 

avoid de ath, or change of religion, thought proper to banitt 
him{eliyfer ever from his native country ; he took me with him, 
and w@ went to —— or Peluftum 5 I ft xed with biey there 








wee of my mother, ancy was then in the dieuiae of 
i M. homet, Pafha of Cairo; from thence | was fent from 
rother’s, to my uncle at Caffo. My uncle was intimately 
red with Ibrahim Kiahaya, whom I mention in my 
work. Ali Bey was then in the office of Hafnadar, and my 
Rey. June, 1783. Na uucle 
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uncle ufed frequently to take me with him to Ibrahim Kiahaya, 
who often ordered Ali to give me one thing or another as a pre- 
fent; Ali ufed alfo to come very often to my uncile’s houfe, in 
the caftle, and had many prefents from my uncle, fuch as furs 
and broad cloth, and other foreign things ; by thefe means I be- 
came intimately acquainted with Ali, though a youth, This 
firft acquaintance lafted till the year 1749, in which time, the 
Pafha being difmifled by the Divan, in the manner hereafter 
mentioned, my uncle was obliged to follow him, and I alfo 
went with him to Natolia, to a town called Giufel Iffar, at 
which place we remained fourteen months; but my uncle’s 
health being in danger, as the air of the country did not agree 
with his conftitution, he begged leave of the Pafha to remove 
for change of air; and having obtained it, we departed from 
thence to Smyrna, and from thence to Conftantinople. I ftayed 
with him till the year 1753, at which time fome circumftances 
obliged me to part from him, and live independent; I therefore 
thought proper to lead a mercantile life, and having fome money 
in my poileifion, invefted it in goods there, and putting them 
on board a fhip which was going to Syria and Damiata, I went 
* with it to Damiata, there I met Maalim Michae] Farha, who 
was then under-commiflioner in the cuftoms, and protected by 
{brahim Kiahaya, and favourite to Ali Bey, with whom I be- 
came acquainted, and he bought of me moft of my goods. 
from him 1 heard of Ali Bey’s elevation, and begged of him, 
whenever he found an opportunity, to pay my refpects to him. 
From that time I ufed to correfpond with Maalim Farha; and 
in his letters he aflured me, that he always prefented my refpects 
to Ali Bey, whenever he received any letters of me. He alfo 
very often ufed to fend me a commiffion for European goods, 
for Ali Bey, which I punQually complied with. 

‘ In the year 1769, while I was in Europe, I received an or- 
der from Ali Bey himfelf, accompanied with Farha’s letter, de- 
firing me to endeavour to fettle fome affairs for him in my 
travels, and go to Cairo as foon as poffible, becaufe he had fome 
fervice toemploy mein. My affairs detained me in Europe till 
the year 1771, when I went to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Cairo, where I had the honour to be prefented to him, by Maa- 
Jim Farha; and fince that time I remained in his fervice, till his 
defeat, which involved me in ruin. As for the things of which 
I was not an eye witnefs, they were related to me by Farha, 
Tantavi, Rifk, Selficar *, and fome by Ali Bey himfelf.’ 

‘The authentic account of fuch a revolution as that accom- 
plifhed by Ali Bey, written by a perfon who was occafionaily 
an eye witnefs of it, and had, from his connections in the coun- 





* Principal othcers and commanders under Ali Bey. 
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trv, many opportunities of acquiring the beft information con- 
cerning it, will always deferve the attention of the Public. 

The Author’s defcription of the prefent government of Egypt 
js extremely curious and interefting. 

After giving an account of the death, of his hero, which 
from its circumftances is very pathetic and affecting, he fays, 
« Such was the end of Ali Bey *, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age. —He was five fcet ten inches high, of a fair complexion, 
light brown hair, and an oval countenance, with large eyes, 
and a majeftic appearance. He was of an undaunted courage, 
affable in his difpofition, of a free and generous mind, of great 
juftice, and of rigid feverity in his punifhment of offenders.’ 
He feems, indeed, to have poflefled all the-good qualities of an 
hero, without the bad ones by which the characters of moft 
heroes have been ftained, 

To this account are added a defcription of Grand Cairo, 
and of feveral places in Syria; alfo the journal of a gentleman 
who travelled from Aleppo to Baffora, which is in itfelf curi- 
ous, and which contains many remarks that may be of ufe toa 


perfon travelling the fame route. Sow 
* He was affaffinated in the year 1773. nf Pde 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
| For J U N E, 1783. 


° PoLITICAL. 


Art. tr. The True Alarm; confifting of I. A Defcant on the 
Prefent National Propenfity. II. A Sketch of a Refutation of Mr. 
Locke, being the Seventh Letter of the Candid Suggettions. 
TI. An Appendix, containing a Friendly Challenge, and Thoughts 
on the ruinous \onfequences of an Equal Reprefentation. By 
B. N. Turner, M.A. Author of the Candid Suggellions. vo, 
1s. Lowndes. 1783. 


HAT part of rhis publication, which contains a fketch of a 
refutation of Mr. Locke, has been already noticed in cur Re- 
view of the Candid Sugecftions (Vol. LXVII. p.30¢0.), and, although 
we trait the Author judges rightly in fuppofing that we are open to 
conviction, we find no reafon to retract cur opinion concerning the 
political principles there maintained.— {he Defcant on the prefent 
National Propenfity, amounts to nothing more than an unfupported 
affertion, that the conftitutional rights of the Crown are infringed, 
and a defultory lamentation over the fuppofed propenfity of the times 
towards Anarchy, under the fpecious name of Liberty. By a confa- 
fion of language, and therefore, probably, of ideas—our Author 
Maintains, that the reftoration of political liberty to the people, im- 
plies a new tyranny and ufurpation, equally hazardous with the molt 
abfolute and defpotic government. 
* This new-fangled pocentate (fays he) has afumed the very tit! 
Of fovercignty, the Majefy of the Pecpie! To this greas and gloriou: 
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uncle ufed frequently to take me with him to Ibrahim Kiahaya, 
who often ordered Ali to give me one thing or another as a pre- 
fent; Ali ufed alfo to come very often to my uncle’s houfe, in 
the caftle, and had many prefents from my uncle, fuch as furs 
and broad cloth, and other foreign things ; by thefe means I be- 
came intimately acquainted with Ali, though a youth. This 
firft acquaintance lafted till the year 1749, in which time, the 
Pafha being diimifled by the Divan, in the manner hereafter 
mentioned, my uncle was obliged to follow him, and I alfo 
went with him to Natolia, to a town called Giufel Iffar, at 
which place we remained fourteen months; but my uncle’s 
health being in danger, as the air of the country did not agree 
with his conftitution, he begged leave of the Pafha to remove 
for change of air; and having obtained it, we departed from 
thence to Smyrna, and from thence to Conftantinople. I ftayed 
with him till the year 1753, at which time fome circumftances 
obliged me to part from him, and live independent; I therefore 
thought proper to lead a mercantile life, and having fome money 
in my poileifion, invefted it in goods there, and putting them 
on board a fhip which was going to Syria and Damiata, I went 
- with it to Damiata, there I met Maalim Michae] Farha, who 
was then under-commiffioner in the cuftoms, and protected by 
{brahim Kiahaya, and favourite to Ali Bey, with whom I be- 
came acquainted, and he bought of me moft of my goods. 
from him 1 heard of Ali Bey’s elevation, and begged of him, 
whenever he found an epportunity, to pay my refpects to him. 
From that time I ufed to correfpond with Maalim Farha; and 
in his letters he aflured me, that he always prefented my refpects 
to Ali Bey, whenever he received any letters of me. He alfo 
very often ufed to fend me a commiffion for European goods, 
for Ali Bey, which I pun@ually complied with. 

‘ In the year 1769, while I was in Europe, I received an or- 
der from Ali Bey himfelf, accompanied with Farha’s letter, de- 
firing me to endeavour to fettle fome affairs for him in my 
travels, and go to Cairo as foon as poffible, becaufe he had fome 
fervice toemploy mein. My affairs detained me in Europe till 
the year 1771, when I went to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Cairo, where | had the honour to be prefented to him, by Maa- 
Jim Farha; and fince that time I remained in his fervice, till his 
defeat, which involved me in ruin. As for the things of which 
I was not an eye witnefs, they were related to me by Farha, 
Tantavi, Rifk, Selficar *, and fome by Ali Bey himfelf.’ 

‘The authentic account of fuch a revolution as that accom- 
plifhed by Ali Bey, written by a perfon who was occafionaily 
an eye witnefs of it, and had, from his connections in the coun- 
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try, many opportunities of acquiring the beft information con- 
cerning it, will always deferve the attention of the Public. 

Tie Author’s defcription of the prefent government of Egypt 
js extremely Curious and interefting. 

After giving an account of the death, of his hero, which 
from its circumftances is very pathetic and affecting, he fays, 
« Such was the end of Ali Bey *, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age. —He was five feet ten inches high, of a fair complexion, 
light brown hair, and an oval countenance, with large eyes, 
and a majeftic appearance. He was of an undaunted courage, 
affable in his difpofition, of a free and generous mind, of great 
juftice, and of rigid feverity in his punifhment of offenders,’ 
He feems, indeed, to have pofleffed all the-good qualities of an 
hero, without the bad ones by which the characters of moft 
heroes have been ftained, 

To this account are added a defcription of Grand Cairo, 
and of feveral places in Syria; alfo the journal of a gentleman 
who travelled from Aleppo to Baflora, which is in itfelf curi- 
ous, and which contains many remarks that may be of ufe toa 


perfon travelling the fame route. Sow 
* He was affaflinated in the year 1773. zit Ge 
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Art. tr. The True Alarm; confifting of I. A Defcant on the 
Prefent National Propenfity. II. A Sketch of a Refutation of Mr. 
Locke, being the Seventh Letter of the Candid Suggettions. 
Til. An Appendix, containing a Friendly Challenge, and Thoughts 
on the ruinous \onfequences of an Equal Reprefentation, Dy 
B. N. Turner, M.A. Author of the Candid Suggeilions. vo, 
1s. Lowndes. 1783. 


HAT part of this publication, which contains a fketch of a 
: refutation of Mr. Locke, has been already noticed in cur Re- 
view of the Candid Sugecftions (Vol. LXVII. p. 300.), and, although 
we truit the Author judges rightly in fuppofing that we are open to 
conviction, we find no reafon to retract cur opinion concerning the 
political principles there maintained.— {he Defcant on the prefent 
National Propenfity, amounts to nothing more than an unfupported 
affertion, that the conftitutional rights of the Crown are infringed, 
and a defultory lamentation over the fuppofed propenfity of the times 
towards Anarchy, under the fpecious name of Liberty. By a confa- 
fion of language, and therefore, probably, of ideas—our Author 
Maintains, that the reftoration of political liberty to the people, im- 
plies a new tyranny and ofurpztion, equally hazardous with the molt 
abfolute and defpotic government. 
* This new-fangled poentate (fays he) has affumed the very title 
Of fovercignty, the Majefy of the Pecple! To this grea, and glorious 
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majefly it is, that we muft all of us bow the neck; its authority 
is not to be queitioned ; its decrees are not to be refifted ; and in the 
exaltation of this P/ewdc-tyrant (if I may be allowed the expreffion) 
we may be faid to be threatened in a political fenfe with the reign of 
the Beai. Well then—this many-headed majelly has now fet up its 
claims, which, in fat, are but a revival of the old ones: it arro- 
gates to itfelf an exciulive right to govern jure a?vino, a natural, he- 
reditary, unalienable, indefeafible title to fupreme authority.’—— 
Again; ‘ The very terms of the groffeit flattery of former times has 
been revived in obfequioufnefs to this new defpot. We read of a 
certain King, who on a fet day, arrayed in royal appare}, fat on his 
throne, and made an oration to the people, and the people gavea 
fhout, faying, Lt is the voice of a God, and not of aman. And this 
is exactly the flyle in the prefent cafe, Vox populi, vox Dei.’ 

Is it poflible not to fee, that all this ftrange declamation proceeds from 
an abfurd confufidn of the ideas of /:derty and tyranny; and fuppofes 
that the more fuccefsfully a people maintain their natural right of 
choofing their reprefentatives, the more perfectly they are enflaved— 
a doctrine, which the people of England are not yet prepared to di- 
gett. 

Mr. Turner, in the third part of this pamphlet, aférts, that Equal 
Parliame prefentation would be ruinous, and the more ruin- 
ous,*t alee, it is effected ; but has referved the proofs of this 
extraordifvarg doctrine for the amicable conte? which he propofes. We 
are too bufily occupied to accep: of any challenge of this kind, unleis 
fo far as we are regularly called upon in the way of our vocation. 

Mr. T’. we are informed, is a perfon of refpeétable charatter—a 
man of learning and ingenuitywe doubt it not; but we apprehend 
that political fcience is not his forte. % 
Art.12. Inquiries concerning the Poor. By John M‘Farlan, 

D. D. One of the Miniiters of Canongate, Edinburgh, &vo. 6. 

bound. Longman. 1783. 

This Work comprehends an extenfive view of a moft important 
fubje&t, the fupport of the deftitute poor of Great Britain. The 
Author diftinguithes the poor according to the feveral caufes of po- 
verty; which affords him the opportunity of makipg many pertinent 
obfervations, dictated no leis by humanity than by juftice and good 
policy: he reviews the feveral methods of fupporting the poor, both 
in England and in Scotland ; as well as feveral {chemes propofed for 
remedying their defects: and laftly, inquires into the moft effectual 
method of employing and providing for them, and preventing the 
increafe of beggary. 

The refults of thefe inquiries appear to be, that legal rates for the 
poor, operate to deaden the motives to induftry and frugality; to 
eradicate the fentiments of neighbourly compailion in the poor, one 
toward another; and to ftop the hand of private charity and bene- 
volence, That the poor are kept at a greater expence colle@tively in 
houfes of induftry, than where they are fupported by penfions at 
their own habitations; and where they enjoy their ful! allowances, 
are fometimes rather imprudently kept better than labouring poor are 
able to keep themfelves by their indufiry: that collecting the defti- 


tute poor ja jarze communitics, does not diminifh the number abroad 
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in public, or put a flop to common beggary ; and that claims for re- 

lief keep pace every where with the known funds for that purpofe, 

and with the facilir y of obtaining a fhare of them. 

By a detail of Scottith ftatutes relating to the poor, we find a near 
fimilitude with the legal fyftem of providing for the poor in Enptand ; 
but they are not fo generally carried into execution, the poor in mott 
places being no more than can be peniioned at theiz own habitations 
from voluntary contributions, collected every funday at the kirks, and 

other cuftomary circular applications. From this mode anfwering 
fo well, the Author derives many of his objections to legal affeff- 
ments: butif, as he admits, the belt improved, and molt commere 
cial countries, have the largeit proportions of deflitute poor; it fol- 
lows, that charitable collections cannot in fach places be trutted to 
for their fupport. We do not, however, tax the Author with being 
infenfible of this; and from all the fats he has collected, we agree 

with him, that the increafe of the poor cannot be checked without a 

co-operation of the police without doors, with a judicious reforma- 

tion in the management of the poor already under the care of the 

Public, in fome articles which he points out. But for particulars, 

thofe Readers who intereft themfelves tn this momentous fubje&t, mult 

confult the work, which is the produdtion of a very intelligent and 
liberal pen. 

Art. 13. 4 ferious Anfwer from one of the People, to Lord 
George Gordon’s Letzers to the Karl of Shelburne. In which an 
Attempt is made, by fair and ingenious Argument, to give ample 
Satisfaction to his Lordhhip’s Doubts; and to relieve him, if pof- 
ible, from any Inguietude for the Salvation of the State, &c. 8vo. 
1s. Hookham. 

A fericus anfwer to Lord George Gordon, if not a laughable un- 
derraking, appears, at the leaft, to be a molt unproficable walte of at- 
tention and time. Remonftrances of this kind may be warmly ap- 
proved by thofe who itand in no need of them; bur thofe who do, 
know betcer than to be argued into a confefiion of error. 

Art. 14. Hints for promoting a Plan concerning the important. 
Subjct of more effectually Juppiying the Public with Seamen and Sol- 
diers, Upon a Comprehenfive, Equal, Regular, and Virtuous 
Sytem. svo. 1s, Murray. 

The Author recommends the flation’ng ten or twelve fhips of war 
round our coaits, fo as that all our cuftom-houfe ports thould be un- 
der their cogutzi ince, in an appointed revtine, like our military 
ettablithment: with their at tendi ing advice-boats for intelligence, 
and other neceffary ferviccs; fo as to form a defenfible guard againtt 
piratical traders 2nd hottile ne eighbours. In order to raile a regular 
fupply of feamen, he would have every parifh ‘furnifth one lad an- 
nualiy, to be indented as a feaman for feven years. ‘Tothis apprentice 
he would allow ten fhillings a month during the firlt year of his fers 
vitude; increafed by half a crown a month each year afterward pros 
greflively : by which the medium rate of his jervice would not exceed 
175. 6d, per month, and fave the enormous expence of bouncy 
meney. This plan by proper accommodation inited to circumilances, 
would fupply ioldiers from the line of marines; and take away the 
neceility of ampreiiing of inticing away the induftrious tervants of 
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farmers and tradefmen, as weil as enlifling under large bounties, For 
the particulars of a plan, which feems far from being chimerical, we 
muft refer to the pamphlet ; obferving only, that could a regular con- 
nexion be formed between the national and merchant’s fervice, fo as 
to make the /atter a Jafting fund of men forthe fupply of the former; 
it would wipe away that fou! difgrace of our conititution, re‘ling the 
defence on the violation of it, by compulfively dragging men from 
their families and voluntary occupations, at the inftant of any public 
emergency. N. 
Art. 15. 4 falemn Appeal to the Gosd Senfe of the Nation: 

pointing ovt the immediate Neceflity of a cordial Coalition be- 

tween the King and the People; in order to aff:rt the violated 

Dignity of the Crown, and the Majetly of the People; and by a 

Reitoration of the ancient Conititunion, to preclude the Poihbility 

of this Country being ever governed by a Faction. Svo. Is. 6d, 

Flexney. 1753. 

This is adeclamatory appeal to the fenfe of the people, by a deter- 
mined aflertor of the neceflity of a parliamentary reform to the utmoft 
extent of reprefentation in annual parliaments. * The fate of England 
(the Author aflirms) depends upon the public fpirit of the people, who, 
by affociating in defence of their conttitutional rights, by eftablihing 

@mmittees of correfpondence, by appointing delegates to confer in 

atronal congrets, and dy praceahle exertions, may accomplifh the re. 
formation fo devoutly to be withed.’? But is this zealous appellant 
Jare, that when once a people are agitated in fuch an extra-conftitu- 
tional manner, their exertions avi// de peaceable? And when they 
have done all that he would have them do, does he hope to difmifs 
them with—** Now, gentlemen, you have done enough, go there- 
fore home to your feveral occupations, and live quietly; when we 
want you again, we will cail for you.” If his views extend no far- 
ther than this, they may be well meant; but we with him a more in- 
timate acquaintance with human nature. i. 
air. 16. Tie State of the Public Debts and Finances at figning 

the Preliminary Articles of Peace in January 1783. With a Plan 
for raifing Money by Public Loans, and for redeeming the Public 

Debts. By Richard Price, D.D. and F.R.S. 8vo. 15. 6d, 

Cadell. 

The rank in which Dr. Price ftands as a political calculator, is fo 
well known, that we thall forbear to expatiate on that head. The 
plan here explained, was that under confideration when the Earl of 
Shelburne, in May laft, moved the following refolution in the Houfe 
of Lords: 

‘* ‘Phat it is the opinion of this houfe, that ell future loans fhould 
** be conducted in the manner which may beit conduce to the reduc 
‘* tion of the national debt, or which may at leait not obitruct fuch 
** a reduction, but rather manifeft the intention of government to 
** proceed in time to fuch reduction.” 

When Lord Shelburne went out of office, the plan went with him; 
and the terms of the above motion having been feverely criticifed, the 
plan it referred to will now fhew how far thofe ftritures were founded 
in truth. 
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Without entering into particulars, which would require much 
room, and for which, thofe who are defirous of feeing them will na- 
turally confalt the pamphlet ; it may fuflice to thew the principle on 
which the plan was founded, in the Docior’s own words: 

‘ In paying off debts with any given farplus appropriated to that 
purpofe, their bearing a Sigh rather than a /ow intereit is a particu- 
lar advantage. A million furplus, in the fame time in which it 
would pay off a bundred millions bearing 3 per cent intereit, will pay 
off 133 millions bearing 4 fer cent 3 178 millions bearing § per cent ; 
and - millions bearing © per cent, — It was therefore propofed, 
that the 3 per cents. fhould he conver ted into 4 per cents. and that fu- 
ture loans fhould be condusied on a plan which fhould make them 
the means of effeitiag this converfiun; and it is very remarkable, 
that on fuch a plan, independenily of its ufe as a preparatory mea- 
fure, loans may be conducted wih more benefit to the public, and 
at the fame time with more equity and fairnels, than on any other 


plan. 
‘ The truth of this 5 obf rvation will appear from the following ac- 


count of the plan inten: 

‘ At the time this fabj ‘t was under confideration, the average 
price of the 3 per cents. was 68, and ct the 4 per cents, 86 In thefe 
Si ig was propo! fed that, for 1041. in money, the holders 
of the zhree per cent. ftocks thould be cfered, in exchange for 100], of 
this ftock, 200]. four per cent. flock; er, in general, that for every 
capital of scol. or more, which the proprietors of the 3 per ceats. 
fhould fubferibe, doud/e that capita! fhould be granied bearing an in- 
tereft of 4 per cent. provided the fut fcription was followed by a pay- 
ment in monty, at the rate of 1041. for every 100]. flock fubfcribed. 
omen this cafe the interelt payable by the public would be 41. 10s. 
2d. per cent. For an imtereit of 51. (being the difference between 
the interelt of zoo]. four per cent. and 1001. three per cent. ftock) 
would be paid on 104]. in moxey; and this is the fame with paying 
41. 16:. zd. for 1co}. in money. 

© It would be neceflary, in order to obtain by fuch a fubfcription 
TEN MILLIONS in money, that 9991553341. in the three per cent. 
fiocks fhoz!d be fubfcribed; in exchange for which, a double feur 

er cen:. ttock would be granted, and, confequently, 19,230,702 |. 
added to the four pe er cents. one balf of which would be fo much add- 
ed to the capital of the public debss, and the other Ja/fa fubititution 
of one capital for another equal capital.’ 

In order to obtain the re: quired furp lus of one million Jer annum, 
the Doétor declares it neceflary that the nett annual revenue of the 
kingdom fhould be raifed to fifteen millions; an amount, which ac- 
cording to the Earl of Stair, would itill leave us more than a million 
deficient! Who fhall decide, when Dectors cifagree ? 

J Many are the advantages ftaied by Dr. Price as refulting from loans 
* # bf this complexion, employed in diicharging public debts; the failure 
of which he pathetically laments. N- 
Art. 17. 4 Defence of the Reeiingham Farty, in their late 





Coalition with Lord North, 8vo. 1s. Od. Stockdale. 1783. 
A fennble, temperate enquiry into the characters and views of the 


prefent exiting pclitical parties, ad the contending chiefs of each; 
Nn 4 direéied 
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dire&ted to eftablith the following pofitions: that the Rockingham 
connexion was the only one by which tie country could be weil 
ferved ; that they were not by themic!ves of fulhcient flrength to 
fuppor: the weight of administration; and lailly, that they were noe 
the men whofe fervices were the moit likely to be cailed for by the 
Sovereign, in the prefeot ertfis. Mr. Fox is the unrivalled hero of 
the piece; Mr. Burke enjoys the fecond place; and Lord North is 
treated with move refpect than could ever h.ve been foreieen from the 
admirers of the two former pentlemen: but s¢empora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis; and time only can tatisfactorily expound the wy or 
whereforee Some facrifice mult be made, to cement unexpetied cone 
nexions, and po one is ignorant of the victim on the a—— occalion. 
East INDIES. 
Art. 18. 4 Vindication of General Richard Smith, Chairman of 

of Select Comaittee of the Houfe of Commons, as to his Compe- 

tency to prefide over and direct an Inveftigation into the beft Mode 

of providing an Inveilment for the Eatt India Company’s home- 

ward bound Bengal Ships. To which are added, fome Inttances to 

prove, that the General is not that proud, infolent, and irafcible 

Man his Enemies would induce the Public to believe him to be, 

As alfo, a few ferious Hints to the Sele¢t Commitee, tending to 

fhew, that they are walling their Time in the Minutiae of Afiatic ’ 

Commerce, while the great Outlines and confequential Branches, 

are in Danger of being overlooked. vo. 2s. Gd. Stockdale, 

&c. 1783. } 

The obligations which the General, above referred to, is under to 
his vindicstor, are of a fimilar nature to thofe of the Earl of Shel- 
burne to his defender; and if we can fuppofe both pens to be gui ided 
by any regard to juttice, it will be difficult to devermine which is the 
moft exalted character of the two! On the other hand, fhould their 
refpect for truth have been no more, than ict evidently is for the 
geatlemen concerning whom they record fo many curious anecdotes, 
nothing will be more ealy than to eflimate the characters of {uch 
writers, ° 

The prefent vindicator is lively, and appears to be well informed 
as to eaftern trade and politics; he is the warm friend of Mr. 
Haftings, ard makes many very feve-e unreferved firictures on the 
conduct of our great orator Mr. Burke, in reference to that gentle- 
man. But befide thefe perfonal matters, he enters into a feritous in- 
quiry into the commercial interefts of te country, and ftrongly re- 
commends incouraging the i importation of coiton wool from the Eait 
{adies for home manufafture: obferving, that though the great 
breach made in the empire at the late peace, has derang: d the whole 
of our foreign commerce ; our loffes in the Weit may, with due atten- 
tion, be repaired in the Eaft, The faéts he fta: es, and what he urges 
on this fubject, will without doubt be duly confidered, 

AMERICA. N: 
Ant. 19. Remarks an the Letters from an American Farmer ; or 

a Deteétion of the Errors of Mr. J. Hector St. John; pointing out 

the peryicious Tendency of thefe Letters to Great Britain. 8v0. 

6d. Fielding. 1783, * 

{t is the opinion of this fenfible Writer, that Mr. St. John’s ie 
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in publithing his Letters, was to diffufe a {pirit of migrating to Ame- 
rica. How far his apprehenfions are well founded, we prefume not 
to determine. His remarks are pointed ; and, in many imttances they 
are juft; though in fome they feem to be carried farther than found 
argument will bear; particularly where he accufes Mr, St. John of 
an inteational untruth in faying, that ** we have had no war to defo- 
late ourth@lds, fince the prefent troubles were not broke out when 
this letr@r was written.”” And then inftances a partial irruption of 
the Indians in 1753, and Braddock’s defeat in 1755. But furely 
thefe events, calamitous as they were at the time, are mach too re- 
mote, and in their confequences were too momentary, (0 invalidate 
2 general affirmation made almoit thirty years afterwards, ‘The re 
marker, however, is jaftitied in any fufpictons he may form, if what 
he confidently afferts be true; namely, that Mr. St. John has beea 
guilty of a palpable falfehood in the account which he gives of him- 
felf as being a native American defcended from Scotch parents; it 
being a fa¢t, according to this writer, well known, that he is a na- 
tive of Normandy, and that his chief refidence, while in America, 


was at New York. C-t-t. 


Art. 20. Ob/ervations on the Fifth Article of the Treaty with 
America: avd on the Necetlity ot appointing a Judicicial laquiry 
into the Merits and Loffes of the American Loyalitts, Printed by 
Order of their Agents. 8vo. Od. Walkie. 1783. 

Thefe obfervations are made on a@ ttrong prefumption that no 
hopes can be reafonably formed of any kind of compeniation from the 
American S:ates; and therefore the Loyaliits reft their expectations 
On the juttice of the Britith governmeot.—It is a melancholy reflec- 
tion, that the contefts of ftates fhould feduce, or drive, individuals to 
the necefliry of incurring fuch rifks, depending on the chances of 
war, and the precarious regard of thofe who would gladly overiook 
their pretenfions when they have no farther ule for them. 

ANTIQUITIES. N. 

Art. 21. An Archeological Dictionary; or Clafical Antiquities 
of the Jews, Greeks, and Romaas, alphabeticaily arranged; con- 
taining an Account of their Manners, Cultems, Divertions, Reu- 
gious Rites, Fettivals, Oracles, Laws, Arts, Engines of War, 
Weights, Meafures, Money, Medals, Computation and Divifion 
ot Time, &c. By the Rev. T. Wilfon. @vo. 5s. 3d. Boards. 
Cadeil, i783. 

This, notwithitanding fome flight defe&s, appears to be a ufeful 
and feafonable performance; for though Potter’s Archzolagia and 
Kennet’s Antiquities, as this Author remarks, are defervediy held ia 
high elleem, yet the former feems rather calculated for the man of 
jiome erudition, than for the ftudent, and the latter is filent concern- 
ing feveral ufeful articles. He has judged well in intermixing an ac- 
count of Hebrew antiquities with the others, fo far as to iiluitrace 
certain piflages of Scripture. The various topics here enumerated, it 
may be fuppofed, can be but concifely repreienied in an ociavo voe 
sume, and it may poffibly happen that fome articles may bave been 
omitted; bur, oa the whole, the Reader who defires this kind of in- 
formation will find the prefent Dictionary an acceptable aififtant. 
<‘oncifene!s is indeed @ recommendation to fuch a work, if it be at- 
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tended with perfpicuity, as feems to be the cafe in the inflance before 
us. We could have withed for a more particular account of the Ro- 
man military ways in Britain; but, perhaps, this might not fall fo 
direily into the Authors plan ; ; and others will poflibly with for far- 
ther particulars: all which might {well the performance to a fize be- 
yond what the compiler intended. The book is dedicated to Dr, 


Samuel johnfon. M 
% 


La w. 

Art 22. Reports of Cafes on Appeals and Writs of Error, in 
the High Court of Parliament, trom 1701 to. 1770. With !ables, 
Notes, and References. By Jofiah Brown, Efg; Barrilter at Law. 
Folio. 7 Vols. Ten Guineas and a Half in Boards. Uriel, &c. 


1733. 
In noticing the 1ft and zd volumes of this work, publifhed in 
779%, we explained the Author’s plan, and br riefly mentioned the 


conduét and execution of his defion.—Vo that article we refer, and 
thall only add, that the undertaking is now completed. 
EccLestastTicaL Law. 

Art. 23. The Farmer's Night Cap; or, the Parfon’s Pocke 
Companion. Being Remarks upon the Penal Laws affe@ing the 
Clergy, and particularly in refpect to Non-refidence and Simony, 
with Adjudged Cafes. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1752. 

Under this whimifical ti le, the Author diicovers an accurate ace 
quaintance with that particular branch of the Jaw which he has chofen 
to make the objeét of his attention, ‘Though he contents himfelf 
with throwing togethe r the princ cipal adjudged cafes on the heads of 
Non-refidernce and Simony, without any y prepasater y obfervations, 
and with few or no inferen ces to let the reader into the real motives 
of his publicatior, it is eafy to fee that ipleen againtt the clergy has 
at leaft as great a fhare in it, as zeal for the welfare of that learned 


bo 

: Ke fcandalous trafiick which is avowedly made of charch prefer- 
ment, to the neglect, and almoft el 4 extinction, of indigent merit, 
calls aloud for reprehenfion. At the fame time it appears to us, that 
this is a fut bject which Ouehet rather to be referred tothe confidera- 
tion of the legiflature, or the courts of juflice, than to be difcuffed 
in a way that can only tend to diftur> the repole of the middle ranks 
of fociety. The law concerning fimoniaca! contracts 1s more fuitable 
to the caf of a Chief ‘ullice, than the ni ght cap of the farmer.—As 
to the doctrine of non- -refidence, it is with iome propriety addreffed to 
shat clafs of the community, as farmers are molt affeted by the non- 


refidence of the clergy. 
BoTaANny. 1. 


Art. 24. Enchiridion Botanicum; complectens Charaéteres ge- 
nerices & fpecincos Plantarum per iniules Britannicas fponte nafcens 
tium: ex Linnco aliifque defumpros. Edidit Arthurus Broughton, 
M.D. S8vo. 4s. fewed. Robinion, &c, 1752. 

The purpofe of the Editor of th:s liccie volume feems to have been, 
© provide botanifts with a manva! ¢! coavenient fize’for a companion 
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in their excurfions. He has therefore confined himfelf folely to the 
generic and {pecific characters of plants, as given in Murray’s edition 
of Linnzus; omitting the fynonymes of other authors, and all other 
particulars. ‘To perfons well acquainted with the Linnzan fyftem, 
and {killed in the inveftigation of plants, this work will an{wer its 
intention, and prove of confiderable utility, Younger botanifts will 
find that they require more helps. The catalogue of Britith plants is 
drawn from Hudion and Lightfoot. A 
HusBANDRY,. ° 

Art. 25. A Praical Effay on the Management of Potatoes; or, 

a new Method of preventing the Diforder thereof, cailed Curl’d 

Tops; containing fhort and plain Directions for the right Manage- 

ment of Potatoes, with refpc&t to their Prefervation, Setting, Time 

of Growth, Taiing-up. &c. chiefly defigned tor the Ufe and Bene- 
fit of Farmers and CounrryMen in general, being adapted to 
the loweit Capacity. “To which is added, an Account of the arti- 

ficial Manure of Potatoes, with refpeét to its Ufe, Effedts, &c. &c. 

By William Raley, Student in Phyfic and Botany, in Barmby on 

the Moor, near Pocklington in Yorkthire, and Author of the Trea- 

tife on the Management of Potatoes. 8vo. 18. Richardfon and 

Urquhart, &c. 1782. 

A method to prevent the diforder here fpoken of would be a mof 
invaluable difcovery. ‘To thofe who are unacquainted with the ex- 
tent to which the potatoe is cultivated, a conjecture at the national 
Jofs that is annually fuitsined by this hitherto incurable difeafe, might 
feem to excezd the utmoit verge of probability. The remedy which 
Mr. Raley propofes is not a very expenfive one; whether it may be 
effectual remains to be known, We mutt honettly confefs, we are 
not greatly difpofed to give credit to noftrums of any kind. Mr, 
Raley’s book, at leatt, is worth purchafing. The potatoe grower 
will find fome ufeful hints in it. 

' NoveEt.. C.t.6, 
Art. 26. The Two Mentors: a modern ftory. By the Author 
of the Old Englifh Baron. 2 Vols, Small 8vo. 65s. fewed. 

Diily. 783. 

A licentious guardian and a virtuous tutor are the ¢wo Mentors to 
the hero of this ory. We have here a delineation of the various me- 
thods by which the one attempted to make him a gay, and the other 
a good man. Virtue, however, triumphs in the end; and the ftory 
concludes with this jult reflection, that ‘ there is no reliance but 
upon the friends of virtue; and that virtue is the only thing certain 
upon earth,’ If ftrict morality can recommend a work, the prefent 


hath a claim to public attention. 
POETICAL, B.a.k. 


Art. 27. 4n Ode to Mr. Lewis Hendrie, &c. &c. &c. Princi- 
pal Bear-killer in the Metropolis of England, and Comb maker in 
Ordinary to his Majefty. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 1783. 

One of thofe merry fons of the Mufes, who have the talent of ex- 
tracting mirth from every thing, and every body that comes in their 
way, has here diverted himfelf at the expence not only of Mr. Elen- 


cdrie, an advertifing vender of bear’s greaie in Shug-lane, but at the 
expe:.ce 
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expence of fome other popu/ar characters, who are every day figurine 

away, if not in more wi/fu/ and important, at leaft in more elevated 

ftations. C-6-£ 

Art. 28. The Theatrical Portrait, a Pocm, on the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons, in the Chara¢ters of Califta, Jane Shore, Belvidera, 
and Ifa! ella, 4tO. a? 178 -_ 

The Author’s celign this pocm is not only to compliment Mrs, 
Sig) ups on her inimitable pes form ance of the feveral charadters men- 
tioned in this ie wen ive, but alfo to point out the moral that may be 
drawn from the refpective dramas to which they belong, The dee 
fign is good; the execution indifferent. ; 
Art. 2g. Lhe Times. A Satire. ‘To the King; and dedi- 

cated to the Emperor of Germany. By ‘I. Browne, Efq.  4to, 

2s, No Publifher’s Name. 

The fix following lines, which are of a piece with the reft, will 
an{wer the end of any critique that could pofibly have been made on 
this incomprehenfible effulion of noufenie: 

© Whatever man ufurp ’gainit Providence, 

Tis religion’s ever the rewate : 

Hypocrify, dual! miftrefs of the mob, 

Her tyrant head in heaven, reles the globes 

But now the wile, tavoid bicotted bent, De 
Believe and pray by act of partiament.’ . 

Art. 30. The Blazing Siar; or, Veltina, the gigantic, rofy 
Goadefs of Health: being a complete Deience of the Fair Sex. 
Delivered by the High P: ieftefs of the Temp ie, as written by the 
Dr. him’elf, gto. 1S Od. Bladon. 1783. 

Contrary to what might have been expected from the infinvation 
in the title-page, this defence is, in more fenfes than one, a decent 
declamation tm praife ce women. D 
Art..31) The Opera Rumous; or, the Ladies in the wrong Box, 

A ferio-com:c-operatic bur — Puame. v\ ih Explanatory “Notes, 

by he ableft Commentators. sto 28. Baldwin. 1733. 

Che poetry of this piece is at leait worthy of its fubjei—a fquabble 
eon a box at the opera houle, 

Art. 32. dn Addrefs from the Members of the Con/t:tutional Body 
to rer S » on the Change of «ne Miniitry. By an Ameni- 
can Loyalift. gto. 4s. Bladon, 

A feeble attempt at obfcene allegory. The very fmail feafoning of 
wit that it contains is ftolen from a poem long fince defervedly fore 


gotten. 9° 


a GEOGRAPHY, 
_ Art. 3g. A New Defcription of Europe, in various Columns, 
whercby is exlibited in one View, all its Empires, Kirgdoms, 
Republics, and States, &c. (#2 an Exumeration too long to copy. but 
usual in all Gescraprical Compenciums}. ‘The whole, being : Aiaultum 
an Parvo, is compofed, caiculated, arid compiled, from the beft 
Authors, by J. S. Charrier, Teacher of Geography, the Ufe of 
the Gicbes, the Fren ch l arguoge, ccc. Auchor of the Chorogra- 
phical De‘cription ef En: gland and Wales, the geographicel Tables 
of noved Cities, improver aud Kant of Dr, Nugeat’s Pocker Dic- 
tionary, 


} 5S. 
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tionary, French and Englifh, &c. Long 8vo. 2s, 6d, Sold 

by the Author only, who may always be heard of at Mr. Dilly’s, 

No. 22, Poultry. 

Method may be iludied and rendered fo complicated as to end in 
confufion; and for the Author’s fake, who appears to be a careful 
well-meaning man, we wiih this publication may not prove an in- 
ftance; for it mutt os been formed with no little labour and atten- 
tion, The Author’s talte extends alfo to pcetry; for fome friend has 
furnifhed him with geographical definitions in verfe, at the begin- 
ning of the book ; at “the erd we have verfes on gratitude, in which 
the Author celebrates ali his friends: among whom, however fingu- 
lay the fact may appear, in this iron age, he actually includes his 
Booxfeller ! 

And then, O Dilly! I fhall ne’er forget, 
So kind, fo civil, fo compafiionate ; 
So gentle, bounteous, and {o wel! difpos’d, 
Thy perfonal worth fhould ever be difclos’d,’ 

It has been fo common with poets to alcribe diferent attributes to 
the difpenfers of their compolitions, that we think this rare excep- 
tion an extraordinary evidence in favour of both the Author and the 


Bookteller. N 
Mis SCELLANEOUS 2 


Art. 24. 4 Letter to the late Reflor of Bourton on the Water, in 
the County of Gloucefier, in Bebalf of the prefent One; in Antwer to 
a Letter wid addreiied to the Bilhop of Cheiler. 8vo. 1s. Od. 
Brett. 172 
The perfon addreffed in this Letter is called upor, in an éronical 
way, to ftand forward, like a grateful and generous man, in defence 
of his patron’s fon, after the virulent and perfonal attack that had 
lately been made upon him by the author of a pamphlet, entituled, 
* Obfervations on the Decline of the Clerical Credit and Character, 
addrefied to the Bifhop of Chefter.” [n that pamphlet it was afferted, 
with an acrimony that kept no nseleee with candour or ceremony, 
that the prefent Rector of Bourton was totally unworthy of the honour 
which was conferred upon him by ordination; yea, that the inititu- 
tion itfelf was difgraced by the object to which it was applied. The 
principal charges brought againtt him were, his want of learning, 
aed the bafeneis and fervility of bis former employment. His want 
of learning, indeed, is rather fuppofed than proved: but, even al- 
lowing this part of the charge to have been true, the defeét, fo un- 
feelingly expofed, fo wantonly infulted, with all the airs of the moit 
fupercilious contempt, will be thought by many to be amply come 
penfated by a character at the fame time uniformly and fingularly 
good. ‘Two teftimonials are produced in behalf of the prefent Rec- 
tor; one figned by the moit refpettable noblemen and gentlemen in 
the county of Cheiter—and the other by the clergy, whofe tcftimony 
2s confeffed by their di-cefan to be worthy of credit. With refpect 
to the other ch-rge, alleged in 4 manner equally contemptuous and 
infulting againft this Rector, viz. that he had been in the low occu- 
pation of a waiter at at inn, and from being ‘ a jerver of ale,’ had 
been promoted ‘ to ferwe at the altar,’ we are informed that ‘ there 
is a {mall flaw in this matter; it wanis truth. Mine hoit did fel- 
dom 
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dom, if ever, ferve ale before his exaltation, having been in another 
line of bufinefs, almoft down to his late engagements relative to 
Bourton :’ fo that after all the noife that hath been made about ak, 
and inns, and waiters, it comes to nothing more than this, that the 
poor man’s ‘ great crime’ confifled in having been ‘ born at an inn, 
and living there in the moft dutiful obedience to his parents,’ 

There arc fome allufions to a ‘ partition treaty,’ to a ‘ bit of trea- 
cherous paper, and to ‘ certain bucks and bloods frequenting taverns 
and horfe-races, who fometimes find admittance into holy orders ;’ 
which, though not quite intelligible to an ordinary reader, may, we 
doubt not, be eafily comprehended, and fully explained, by the par- 
ties whom ¢hefe prefents more particularly comers. B. . be , 
Art. 35. 4 Vindication of the Obfervations ou the Decline A A the 

Clerical Credit and Charader. By the Au.hor. 8vo. 15, 6d. 

Johniton. 1782. 

This pamphlet is intended as an anfwer to the letter reviewed in 
the preceding article; the author of which our Vindicator loads with 
the moft opprobrious epithets, which an imagination fertile in abufe 
could fuggeft. Having exhaufted his quiver on this antagonift, he 
seplenifhes it with arrows, equally envenomed, to fhoot at the 
Montfly Reviewers. We could sot ilatter ourfelves with the hope of 
efcaping the rage of this * fresjul porcupine,’ after having (in juf- 
tice, as we thought, to truth, candour, and humanity) admitted 
into our * Journal certain animadverfions on his pamphlet (written 
by a corre/pondent), which Were neither flattering to his vanity nor 
his honour. He diltinguifhes us by the appe! ‘ation of * Meffieurs the 
Monthly Cynics ;’ and he is, it feems, fo indifferent, fo totally indif- 
ferent to our approbation, that ‘ he neither expedts, nor defires, nor 
regards it.” Had he ftopt here, it wou!d have been very mortifying! 
To be damned by two cr three words of cold and ftoical difdain, is 
a circumftance too provoking to admit of any confolation. It is like 
attacking honour in a certain place, of nice and critical feeling, 
where Hedibras fays, the very quinteffence of this fenfitive principle 
is depofited, and where a wound is the quickeft to be perceived, and 
the moft difficult to be cured. But when refentment blufhes into 
anger, when anger boils up into indignation, and when indignation 
vents itfelf in clamour and evil fpeaking, we then enjoy all the 
triumph of felf-applaufe, and receive with gratitude the tribute of re- 
fpect fo warmly offered to our confequence by the foe who envies us 
the poffeflion, ‘ Let them (i. e. we ourfelves, the Monthly Cymics) rail 
and revile at pleafure. I+ is the barking of the cur without his bite. 
It is the reptile’s {well without its fting. It is the hifling of the viper 
without its venom. Heis happy in their enmity. He is obliged 
by the diftin€tion they have done him. He exults that he hath been 
recommended by their cenfure ; and rejoices that they have thought 
him worthy of that itupid effafion of mere malice, which they fo 
frequently, fo pompoufly, and fo profufely pour on names of the 
firft note, on characters of the higheft eminence, and authors of the 
moft extenfive reputation,’ &c. &e. &e. &c, Euge et belle !—So ma- 
ny metaphors, fo many antithefes, {uch a flood of eloquence, fwell- 





* Vid. Review for O&ober 1782. 
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ing into a fort of Ciceronian rotundity, poured with fuch enthu- 

fialtic ardouron the Monthly Reviewers, 13 a circumflance fo flatter- 

ing to vanity, that if they had not been fo familiarized to praife of 
this kind, as to have grown indifferemt to it, the compliment might 
have exalted them above meafure! 

The Vindicator, however, in the courfe of his animadverfions, 
denies, with fuch fiurdinefs of apparent truth, that he is in any 
degree related to the prefent Rector of bourton, that we are willing 
to give him credit, and to fuppofe that our correfpondent was in this 
re(pecst mifinformed. Not that this circumftance, be it true or falfe, 
leflens the weight of ingratitude with which he is charged, on ac- 
count of his behaviour to an injured family, which had generoufly 
feleted his brother for their clerk, and had put him into the pof- 
feffion of a living of confiderable value, from which he had reaped 
the profit of a year’s incambency. 

lt is thought by fome, who are more in the fecret of thts bufinefs 
than we are, that the Vindicator’s obfervations on a certain ftreacher- 
ous paper, called a bond, are of a piece with fome other things of 
the fame title—evafive and equivocal, and fo forth; and fuch as 
may miflead others, though they cannot miflead himfelf. 

‘‘TItwas never (fays a Corresponpenr) faid, or infinuated, 
** that ‘he dim/e/fhad formed a defign on the rectory of Bourton ;’ for 
** his defign, it was very well known, was to obtain that rectory, 
“‘ and loca: e the enjoy ment of it, for bis drcther. And although it 
“* may ‘ wot be true that he figned any bond which fpecified (totidem 
** werbis), that any brother of his fhould give up any living, when- 
“‘ ever any Edward, or any Charles, or any other fellow, whether 
‘‘ inn-holder, poftmatter, or poitman, fhould be ordained priett ;’ 
“‘ yet it zs true, and let the Vindicator deny it if he can, that before 
‘© William Honter was preiented to the rectory of Bourton, a bond, 
** with a penalty of 5 021. was given by his brother, Thomas Hun- 
** ter, Vicar of Waverham, in Chefhire, that William, the prefentee, 
** fhould refign that rectory, at any time when required fo to do, 
‘** after a month's notice.” 

We are informed that a copy of this bond is ftill in being, and, if 
neceflary, may hereafter be produced. 

Upon the whole, if matters fhould be as our correfpondent reports, 
ahd we fee no reafon to difcredit his information, we may turn the 
Vindicator’s words againft himielf, and fay with him—* This appears 
to be a bad bufinefs, and it is made worse by a bad apology.’ 

Art. 36. The Experienced Bee-Keeper ; containing an Effay on 
the Management of Bees: wherein is fhewn, from long Practice, 
the moft Eafy and profitable Method of treating thofe ufeful In- 
fects. With many Obfervations and Experimeots entirely new ; 
particularly interefting to the Keepers of Bees, and ufeful to every 
Family. Togetber with an improved method of making Mead, 
and a great Variety of other Wines, with Honey. 8vo. 28. 
Dilly. 1783. 

This long tule has fo much the air of puffand quackery, as rather 
to check the favourable opirion we are orhcrwife inclined to enter- 
tain of the performance. [h» Auchor, whofe name appears to be 
Bryan J’Anfon Bromwich, bas tume pertinent remarks on iacreafing 

the 
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the publications of this kind. He acknowledges himfelf indebted 

to feveral ingenious tracts which have been written on the c@conomy 

and ordering of bees; but as a confiderable increafe of honey and 
wax in Our own country is confefledly of fome importance, both to 
public and private emolument, he flatters himfelf that any experi- 
ments, which rend to promote the facility or cheapnefs of managing 
this part of hufband:y, will not be thought totally undeferving of 
attention. He very juftly obferves, that many methods hitherto, 
and efpecially of late, recommended for the keeping and ordering 
thefe valuable infects, * however ingenious, are more adapted for 
the amusement of people of fortune, than for ufe to thofe who with 
to profit by them, the expence and trouble attending them being fo 
very confiderable, that few, unlefs for curiofity and entertainment, 
could ever think of putting them in practice. On the contrary (it 
is added) all the implements neceffary in the method here recom- 
mended, are of fo plain and fimple a contruction, and fo eafilv pro- 
cured, that it is in the power of every cottager to be poffefied cf 
them, and even to make them all himfelf. The bees alfo are fo 
calily managed, that the keeping them this way will be found much 
lefs expenfive and troublefome than in common itraw hives; at the 

fame time the proht will be doubled, the bees being never deftrov- 
ed.’ ‘This laft is a material object, to which Mr. Bromwich pays 

a particular. regard, and thinks it will appear, that bis method 

(founded on a€tual experience and long obfervation) is greatly fupe- 

rior in point of fimplicity, cheapnefs, and profit to any other, and 

will fhew, that the common barbarous mode of deftroying thefe pro- 
fitable little labourers, is at the fame time a great lofs to the owner 
them({elves. 

We are not fuflicient judges how far al! the advantages mentioned 
may be derived, in their fall extent, from the direélions here Biven 5 
but we think they are well worthy of attention, and the book it- 
felf deferving of regard, It appears to be written with candour, and 
from experimental knowledge. If it fhould contribute to revive a 
cultivation of this {pecies of hufbandry, it will anfwer a good puré 
pofe: for, perhaps, the growing neglect of it may be conficered as 
ene, among the many infiances in which we have, in all ranks and 
fiations, deviated from the natural, moit agreeable, uleful, and va- 
Juable purfuits of life. 

Art. 37. Plan and Outlines of a Courfe of Leélures on Univer Ml 
Hiftory, Ancient and Modern, delivered in the Univerfity ef Edin- 
burgh. By Alexander Tytler, Efg; Advocate, Profeffor of Civil 
Hiftory, and of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Edinburgh, Creech; London, Cadell. 

Works of this kind, which confit merely of hints of what the Pro- 
feffor delivers at large from his chair, are chiefly of wfe to his pupils 5 . 
to others they aniy ferve tO excite curicfity witheut gratifying it: 
hy a kind of art more wonderful than ufeful, they detach the fhadow 
from the fubftance, and exhibit the form without the matter, Sucha 
table of contents, however minute, can afford little information or 
entertarpment, If the plan be copious and the method clear, thé 
uimoft that can be In‘erred is, that, probably, the Author will, fomé 
lume or other, prejent che world with a good book. Thus much we 

are 
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are inclined to infer from the prefent fk etch of univerfal hiftory. The 

{ch ime, however, appears too compreheniive, including not only 

the hiftory of facts, but of government, laws, religion, arts, and 

manners. E 

Art. 38. The London Direétory for 1783; or, Lift of Mer-~°* 
chants and Traders in and about London, 8vo. 1s. Lowndes, 
17536 

Art. 39. 4 Guide to Stage Coaches, Waggons, Barges, &c. 
Wich the Rates of Hackney Coaches, Chairs, Boats, &c. 8vo. 18, 
1733.6 
The two foregoing articles are very ufeful companions for the 

the counting houie, &c. For the accuracy and cheapncfs of which, 

merchants, trade{men, and others, are much obliged to the attentive 
and indvltriovs compiler. 

Art. 40. The Bank of England's Vade Mecum, or Sure Guide, 
&e, By a Gentleman ofthe Bank. ovo, 1s. Becket. 1782. 
This little dire€iory is calculated for the ufe of perfons having bu- 

finefs at the > bank, who have not been converfant with the different 

ofiices, and modes of proceeding in money and bill tranfa¢tions, the 

a divic lends, &e. &e. 

Art. 41. “an Addrefs to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, 
on the important ubject of Imprifonment for Debs; pointing out 
the Necetiiy of a locedy and effteQual At of Infoivency ; and il- 
Jutirated with Sketches, taken from real Life, of fome of the un- 
heppy Svufferers. Small svo. 1s. Scatcherd, &c. 1783. 
luspriccoment far debt is a melancholy fubjet; but prifon walls 

hide the milery within, until we are occafionally reminded of it by 

fome advocates in behalf of the unhappy fufferers. We think this 
well- meaning writer has rather injured his pleas, by introducing his 
addre{s with political remarks and dafhed names. IN 

Art. 42. Objervatians on fuch Nutritive Vegetables as may . 
fubitituted in the Place of ordinary Food, in Vimes of Scarcity, 
Extraéted from the French of Mr. Parmentier, 8vo. 158. Od. 
Murray. 1783. 

‘though the ftate of agriculture and police in a country muft be 
very wretched, in which it 1s neceilary to have recourfe to che roots 
and feeds of the uncultivated ficld for fultenance; yet it is certainly 

ht that people fhould kaow what might be fafely employed on 
ete anemergence. ‘lhe prefent publication, however, is little cal- 
culated to aniwer that end, above three fourtns of it treaning only of 
the various ways of preparing potatces, which in thefe countries is al- 
ways a product of cuiture, and is Lelt ufed in the fimplett way of 
preparation. In the remainder, we have two lifts of roots and: feeds, 
from one fet of which it is neceffary to extract the ffar-d (which Mr. 

Parmentier accounts an identical matter in all vegetables, and a prin- 

cipal nutritive fubitance) by a particular procef: 5 the other fet mzy 

be ufed entire, like the farinaceous feeds and roots commonly cul- 
tivated.— There is alfo a liit of plants which may be ufed as pote 
herbs. Thele catalogues undovubied'y may have their ule; but if 
the tranflator’s aim hud been merely to ferve the caufe of humanity, 

@ coluain of a news-paper would have been the bet mode of publi 

Rev. June, 1733. Oo Caliun, 
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MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL. e 
Art. 43. A Letter to Lord Cathcart, Prefident of the Board of 


~* Police in Scotlard, concerning the Recovery of Perfons drowned 
and feemingly cad. By Dr. William Cullen, his Majefty’s Firft 

Phifictan at Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1776. 

This letter, though printed fo long ago, but lately came into our 
hands. We were glad to find that a fubjeét, concerning which there 
was much diverfi:y of opinion, had been treated by a perfon of 
fuch deferved repuation ; and though the reader may not meet with 
many new ideas in it, he will probably be led to think on this topic 
wich more method and accuracy by the perufal of it. 

The firft flep to be taken in refloring a perfon drowned, or appa- 
renily dead, but in whom the vital principle may yet remain unextins 
guifhed, is, according to Dr. Cullen, to renew the heat of the body, 
This is to be attempted by warm coverings, the heat of the fun, a 
fire, abath &c. aflifted by friétion. At the fame time, means are 
to be ufed for rettoring the aciion of the moving fibres, which is to 
be effected by ftimulants; of which the kind moft infifted on ts the 
injection of tobacco fmoke into the inteitines. Dr. Cullen hints no 
fulpicion of the narcotic qualities of this remedy, which have induced 
others to reject it. Thefe intentions being pu:fued for fome time, 
it is propofed, that the bofinefs of revivibcation fhould be completed, 
by reftoring the aétion of the lungs and heart, ‘Ihe inflation of the 
lungs with air is recommended for this purpofe, which. from the au- 
thority of Dr, Monro, is faid to be beit done by a wooden pipe in- 
troduced into one nofiri!, the other, as well as the mouth, being at 
the fame time ftopped. Befides the above, which may be terned 
efential means, fome other auxiliary ones are recommended, 28 open- 
eG the jugular vein, applying volatiles to the nofe, and pouring in 
warm drinks as foon as the power of {wallowing returns. Vomits 
are fuppofed ufeful, by reafon of the general concuffion they give to 
the fyftem. It is particularly urged, that all thefe methods bc per- 
fifted in for a long time, and that cafes be not too foon given up as 
defperate. 

Some papers are annexed, relative to the carrying into execution 
plans for the recovery of drowned perfons throughout Scotland, found- 
ed on the direétions contained in this letter. A 
Art. 44. An Account, and Method of Cure, of the Bronchocele, or 

Derby Neck. The Third Edition. With fome Reafons attempt- 

ed. ior confidering the Bronchecele, and Dropfy of the Ovarium, 

as kindred Difeafes. And a Plate, accurately engraved, reprefent- 
ing the Figure of the Difeafe. By Thomas Profler. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Kerby. 1782. 

_ An account of the firft edition of this work appeared in our Re- 
view for November 1769. The additions to the prefent are men- 
tioned in the title-page. With refpeét to the pathological opinion 
advanced, of the fimilarity of the Bronchocele and Ovarian Dropfy, 
we imagine moft readers will join us in thinking it refted on a very 
flight foundation. In the cafe of a perfon who died of the Bron 
chocele, the thyroid gland was enlarged by a number of cyfis, — 

wi 
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with a magnifying gla‘s, which difcharged water on punéturing : 
but in the dropfy of the ovarium large cyfts are formed, containing 
often very large quantities of water, This lait difeafe ufually hap- 
pens (as Mr Proffer confeffes that his authorities inform him) at the 
Agestine of lie; the Bronchocele comes On at a very early period. The 
eneral ftare of health and circumftances of the conititution are al- 
mott totally different in the two cdifeafes—Atr the conclufion of the 
treatife are fome criticifms on what Mr. Wilmer has publithed con- 
cerning this difeafe in his Cafes em Surgery *. From thefe. Mr. Pe 
appears much hurt at an expreffion of Mr. Wilmer’s. which, how- 
ever, was not pre bably meant as he takes it. There is fome fmila- 
rity between the Coventry method, as it 1s called, and Mr. Proffer’s ; 
but the latter appears to us to have a lefs empirical caft +. 

Art. 45. Some Thoughts on the Relaxation of Human Bodies; and 
on the Mifapplication of the Bark in that and fome other Cafes. 
Svo. 2s. Nicoll. 1783. 

Wi:hout attempting to lay down any precife and accurate ideas of 
the nature of relaxation, this wiiter gives his thoughts refpeéting the 
treatment of a variety of difeafzs in which this circumttance is fup- 

ofed to exilt, whether as a primary caufe, or a confequence. We 
fhall not follow him in his enumeration of thefe unconnected cafes, 
each of which is but very flightly touched upon. In general, he ap- 

roves rather of the evacuant than the tonic plan in moft of the dif- 
eafes which he adduces as inflances of relaxation. 

There are, in this pamplet, fome rein.rks worthy the attention of 

ractitioners ; but we by no means would acdvife an implicit reliance 
on al! the opinions which the writer advarces. In particular, we are 

A shad qed ‘by a correfpondent to guard our readers againft what he 
eems a very dangerous error of this writer, viz. his recommenda- 

tion of an emetic in the uterire hemorrhage, fometimes fucceeding 

delivery, He was led to this, by obferving the flux of blood imme- 
diately topped after a fpontaneous puking in a woman, reduced to 
the greateit extremity by fuch an haemorrhage. But our correfpond- 
ent rightly obferves, that the ceffation of the hemorrhage was proba- 
bly owing to the fainting ; and that the effect of vomiting would be 
more likely to renew than to fupprefs it. The recommendation of 
emetics in hemorrhages is, indeed, not a new thing; but it feems 
before to have been merely on the ground of the temporary debility, 
and fufpenfion of the contractile power of the heart, brought on by 
the naufea ; an effect fimilar to that produced by the faintnefs itfelf, 
which the difcharge occafions. And when ficknefs comes on fpon- 








— 


* See Monthly Review for November 1779. 
t+ Mr. P. has favoured us with a leer, in which he complains 
that notice was not taken of his having anticipated Dr. Milman, in 
his attack on the doétrine of antifeptics, as maintained by Pringle, 
by his remarks on Mr. Alexander’s experiments, annexed to the frft 
edition of the treatife on the Bronchocele, and now omitted. But we 
defire Mr. P. to recollect, that medical reviewers are mortal men, 
{ like their brethren; and that ic is impoflible the corps of to-day 
fhould have in their heads the fubftance of all pamphlets which paffed 


in review before their predeceffors. 
Oo 2 taneoully, 














Memoi's in 1-485 and 
of injeting the veffel. of the d flerent vifera, for the purpofe of dif- 


memoir itfelf, 
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taneoufly, it is certainly rather an effort of nature to relieve lerfelf 
from the effects of debility, than to fupprefs the hamorrhage. 


We thall joft hint to this author, who appears to affect the charac. 


ter of a fcholar, that his application of a paitage from Horace, 


12. can only be fourded on a toval mifconcen ion of ts meaning, 


Art. 46. ‘Y. N Lieberkubn tong Quatuar, &c. Fou 


/ 
Anatum ca! Divertations of te late Dr Liebe:konno, &e. now 
firtt coilectes and pub'ihed by John Sheldon, Lecturer in Anato- 
mv, &c. gtee Os. fewed. Cadell, 1 82. 
We need only to obferve, with reipect to this colle&:cn, cht the 
firfi of thefe diffirrations is an ins 1 : ral the; of “hye args we! -Koown 


and ingenioas axhvs, en the Vales of the Colin and the wfe of the 
wermi ular procefs, on hi . 

1739. The fecond isa memoir ca the Sirecure and Afion of the 
Vili of the fmall Intesines. The titrd was publithed in che Berlin 


{ 


v his aoftor’s rates ac i. cyden, In 


m 
~ 
wy 


sa 


o } 


contains en account of the avutbor’s method 


covering their internal or vafcular Nrocture. ‘Fhe fecond of thefe 
tracts is ilufrated by three plates, and the fo'lowing by two more. 


The fourth d flertation contains the delcription of an * Ana- 


tomical M'crofcope,’ with its horrid apparatus, for the purpofe of 
crocifying ‘wing animals, and jixing them = their bowels in 
fuch a manner, with pointed hocks, as that they cannot move, in 


the midft of their protracted tortures, fo as to dilturb the operator, 
after he has cpened their bellies, and dragged out cheir inteftines, for 
his deliberate imfpefion.—Thofe who are difpofed to puschafe, pro- 
bably ufelefs, knowledge at fo very high a price, muft contuls the 


RELIGIOUS. B-w-y: 
Art. 47. 4 Treatife on the Sabbath By William Lewelyn. 


Svo. 28 6d. EHKvans. 178; 
This Writer contends that * the divifion of our time into feven 


equal paris, and {ctting alide one out of the feven for a general and 


A 


facred refl, is, ia tife/f pean aie ftrictly moral’? Ad, as if this 
pofition was not fufliciently flrong and explicit, he adds, * I¢ is a rule 
in its own nature neceffary for the benefic and even exiltence of fociety, 


and confequen tly fkrictly enjoined and commanded of Cid’ So ex- 
travagantly high doth this Writer carry his notions oi che efizacial 
ard inherent fanctity of the Sabbath, that he confiders the fourth 


Commandment as of more folemn. authority, and of greeter confe- 
quence than all the reft. £ It was the very frit delivered to man: it 
was not only obferved by man in his perfect fiace, but by Goa him- 
felf—ReMemMBER, was prefixed to this precept cn Moun: Sinai, and 
to this only.’. Mr, Lewelyn runs into a ftrain of compliment on the 
occafion. ‘ God found it a thing in itfelf fo wife, fo deceat and ju- 
dicious, fo perfectly fit and proper. that he was refrethed with del. te 
ful reflections on the obfervation of it. He faw the thing i:fil! ‘o 
full of beauty and propriety, that he could not but commend nt aye 
plaud his own wifdom for taking fo ai, ‘creet a fep, and hitting Exattiv 
vpoo the proper day and the precife meatare of time fo: c enn. from 
work.’— A day over, or a day under would have maimeu ity ceau’y 
and propriety 5’ and this, it feems, would have beirayed au saaifcrect 


and 
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and injudicious fc} 9! Thus God left off his worl: ju whea and where 
he ought. Had the whole (fays this Author) been fet up in a day 
or two, what a picture of wiid halle and violence it would have ex- 
hibited! And had it been many days more, it would have been com- 
para ively dull ard tedious.— DIX ‘da ys was time cnough for God ta 
do the work of a God; the fame is fufficieat for man to do the work 
of man. It is a perfect, exact, and beautiful rule, fuiting every 
woking being, of any rank, place, or capacity, God, man, or beait.’ 
The preclamation, we are informed, is fuppofed to run as follows— 
¢ Be it known to the whole creatio s that I, the Creator, having, ia 
fex:ing up the creation, worked fix days, myfelf made the experiment 
of Roppin g and refing the 7th, aad hove, upon the trial, found it @ 
thing full of beauty, profit, and propriety. Be it therefore known, 
that I have bic fied aud fandified toe pradtice and made it the rule fer 
bringing my reafonable creatures to happinefs and holinefs.’ 

With refpeci to the change of the day from the feventh to the firit, 
the Author exprefics himicif fo myflically, and cuigmatzally, that he 
brings al! Jacob Behmen before us) ‘ Our Lord having removed the 
whole ene rfe out of ats old itate, and Janded with it on the other 
fide death, and fixed it in its perfect and permanent glory, the Evan- 
geliits begin the hittory of the new creation as if nothing had ever 
exiited till then. They call that morning Mia, firft, making it the 
birth and date of the exiftence of the univerfe. ‘No fubtlantive could 
have reached their idea. ‘They do not fay firft day, firft morning, 
firft Sabbath, though thefe are included, but Finsvr in the abfoiuce 
and fublime. This word reduces to nothing all that had ever been, 
and makes paft days, months, years, ages, and all worlds as if they 
had never been be'ore, and comprehends and fixes tie date of the 
creation in its new exiftence, No other word had freee. force, 
and exp:effion futhcient for the purpofe.’.....+ ‘ Some might won- 

er that we have not rules for keeping the day pre< ph mets delivered 
in the New Teflament. But this was needle(s ; for they are delivered 
anc enacted elfewhere: and by a myftical tranfition carried over into 
the New Tettament. Every commandment of the Law is there de- 
Clared to be in full force, and to remain fo without the leait abaze- 
ment; confequently the 4th ftands there as the guide and rule of the 
church: for Matthew fays, that the evening or edge of the Sabbaths 
reached over, and in the dawn afcended into the Mia of the new 
Sabbath, and therefore brought over all thai eflentially belonged to 
it in its former flate.’ 

Why fuch partial pratfe fhould be lavithed on the JZia of St. Mat- 
thew, and the Prote bf St. Mark (entitled to an equal fhare of ho- 

our, aod that too, by a prior claim, and by right of inheritance) 
Bou be totally neglecled, we are as much at a !ofs to account for, 
as to comprehend many of the very fingular paradoxes of this flrange, 
heteroge cous, verbofe, and mytiical publication.—And yet we tic- 
quently perceive the gleams of a vigorous imagination whi ch break 
out trom the clouds which obfcure the Author’s jadgment.’ They 
are fuch, indeed, as may be compared to thote equivo cal flathes which 
fome times play upon the fkiris of night, but only ferve (as the great 


poet fays) to ‘* make darkne/s vifible.” 
i P- oh fit. 








— 
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Art. 48. Divine Inftitutes of True Relizion and Civil Government, 

8vo. ts. 6d. Donaidion. 

Ye advocates for liberty! ye friends of mankind! bring forth your 
moft potent charms: for, behold, the ghoft of Sir R bert Filmer is 
rifen from the dead, again ‘o maintain the jus divinvm of Kings! 

‘ When Adam finned, flavery took place of perfect freedom, and 
became the inevitable portion of his pofterity.’—‘ ‘i‘he defcendants 
of Ham were by the judicial appointment of God fentenced to fervi- 
tude; and this fentence has been fulfilling 4000 years. "ur the de- 
fcendants of Ham were athird part of mankind: therefore a chird 
part of mankind have been born in a ftate of abfolute flavery, in 
which they fill remain.’ | 

Thus all maokind inherit flavery from Adam, and one third of 
mankind inherit this birth right both from Adam and from Ham: 
that is, a// mankind are by nature flaves, and one third of mankind 
are doubly flaves. How does this fupport, or agree with, the doc- 
trine, that fome part of mankind have a divine right to be Kings? 
Let the ghoit be heard. 

‘ That the Lord and Mafter of the world has fet one above ano- 
ther by the cleareft appointment, is indifputably proved, from the 
promife which God gave to Abraham: ‘* And Kinas thall come of 
thee :’’—a promife given to Abraham before he was circumcifed, that 
it might be extended to the univerfal church of God, Hence it is 
manifeft, that Abraham was ordained and conftituted fupreme and 
univerfal head and parent of all nations and people, who fhould, 
from that period to the end of time, profefs the faith and worfhip 
the God of Abraham; and that he was alfo, by the fame Divine ap- 
pointment, the covenant head in Chrift of all power and authority; 
Kings and Princes deriving their original defcent from him, and 
holding their dominion and fovereignty by virtue of the covenant 
which God made with Abraham.—The divine original of kingly go- 
vernment is alfo proved from analogy, and the typical doétrine of the 
holy Scripture, It is allowed, that ‘‘ all ideas come from fenfation 
and reflection: [What then?] It was THEREFORE neceffary that the 
Spiritual reign of the King of Kings fhould have a correfponding re- 
prefentation, or typical fign among mankind, to prefigure his king- 
dom, power and glory, which could only be done by the reign of 
Kings over their fubjeéts.—Kingly government is thus moft ciearly 
proved to be of divine original. Demonftration itfelf can prove no- 
thing more evident.’ 

Alas! poor Ghoft !—if this be all thy meffage, hafte thee back to. 
thy prifon-houfe, and leave it to mortals, to rule and be ruled as 
feemeth to them good, 

Art. 49. Reflections on the Unity of God, as it accords with the 
received Doétrine of the Trinity: and the Precepts of the Old 
and New Teftament. Addrefled to Chriftians of all Denomina- 
tions. By ]. G. Efq@ 8vo. 18, Johnfon. 1782, 

The reflections here offered are pertinent, and proper to the fub- 
jet: they fcem to arife from a well difpofed mind, and are delivered 
with candour and ferioufnefs. It is to be confidered, however, that 
Chriftians in general, and the exceptions we fuppofe are very few in- 


Ka? fom” deed, 
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deed, agree in acknowledging the Unity of God, though numbers 
connect fentiments with this which appear to others to contradict is. 
Bor it is unveceflary for us to offer any remarks on the fubje&, H 





—— 
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I. The Meafure: cf Teveration: Preached before the Synod of Aber- 
deen, October oth, 1752. By Alexander Fullerton, M.A. Mi- 
nifter at Forties. svo. Aberdeen, printed, 

This fermon breathes a fpirit fo manly, fo liberal, and fo truly 
Prot-fact, chat we canno: help recommending it to our Readers. 
Telerauou, though the pride and boatt of cultivated humzenity, does 
no? icem io de thoroughly undesitood, even in this enl ghtened and 
phe ofuph sal age; a leaft, sf we may judge from the temper and 
corcuct ft aany perfons, from whom better things might reafonably 
have been expeded, on a lace memorable but melancholy occafion. 

Tke warta conieits which lately agitated the minds of men, in re- 
gard io a selaxation of the laws again perfons profefling the Popith 
religion, and thule dreadful outrages which proceeded froin bigotry 
and an intolerant fpirit, will, Mr. Fuller‘on hopes, plead his ex- 

cufe for publifhing his thoughts on fo delicate a point. Ifthe dane 
ze * was apprehended, whevher real or apparent, is now over, 
the mands of men, it mzy reafonably be prefumed, he obferves, will 
be » ure ‘‘pofed to weigh arguments on both fides with calm atten- 
tion av | in partiality ; and fentiments formed on proper information 
and de}*herate wnguiry, in a cafe of fuch confequence, may be pro- 
duct've of many good effeéts on practice, though the caufe, which 
fir'! ive efie¢ ‘he engairy, fhould never again come into view. Be- 
fides, h- teil. us, what we are extremeiy forry to hear, that the fpiric 
of vppotiiton te the lately propofed indulgence has not, upon bein 
gra fi'd, enirely jubfided, but fill continues aftive and rettlefs. 

Th.s ieads him to explain the groands, and afce;tain the meatures, 
of r!igious toleration; and to enquire how far Koman Catholics 
core within the !:mits of thefe meafures, and ought to be allowed 
the ficc and pubic exercife of that religion which they profefs. He 
fhews, very clearly, both from reafos and Scripture, the injuitice of 
retuh p the indulgence laiely propofed to be granted them ; confiders 
the pencipal arguments that bave been adduced by thofe who Op- 
pofed the repeal, and makes it appear that none of them, however 
found:d in fuppofed expediency, or on the bafis of a narrow and par- 
tial policy, are fufficient to vindicate a palpable violation of the rules 
of equity. 

The Notes contain feveral material circumftances which the gene- 
rality of our Readers cannot be fuppofed to be acquainted with— 
In the Append:x, we have a Copy of the Oath to be taken and fub- 
{cribed by perfons profeffing the Popith religion, in order to qualify 
them to claim the benefit of Att 60, 18 George I1I.—the Refolution 
‘ ofthe General Affembly concerning Popery, Edinburgh, May 25th, 
1779—and an Account of the fentiments and conduct of the Pretby- 
tery of Aberdeen, February 11th, 1779. 

We are forry that the bounds allotted to this Article will not allow 


us to lay before our Readers that part of the Appendix which relates 
to 
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to the Prefbytery of Aberdeen. We muft content ourfelves, there. 

fore, with faying, that their conduét on fo inierefting an occafion does 

them infirite honour. 

HB. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy 
in the Cathedral Church of Sr. Pavl, on Thurfday May 16, 1782. 
By William Jones, A.M. F.R.S. Reétor of Palton, in Northampe 
1on!! a Co gtO Ife Bathurit. 

“~ gcuicus, acute, and animated.—The Author is a very able apo- 
logit he the temporal rights of the clergy, particularly in the matter 
fo near.and ceartothem—the Tirnes. What he advances is, how- 
ever, reafonable and cogent. ‘£ The tithes ({ays he), or tenths, al- 
lotted for their fupport, were freely granted, on a religious principle, 
by the Crown, with the confent of the Lords and Commons of the 
realm in the Gaxon times, when the King was proprietor of all the 
Jands in the kingdom: and the charter is {till extant in our ancient 
hiftorians, They were not purchafed by any owner, nor are they 
paix for by any occupier of the land: if they were, the rents would 
be ar lealt one feventh part higher than they now are. The tenant 
only fur: enders what the Jand hath been charged with for nine hun- 
dred and twenty-feven years: and fo little can be laid to the account 
of che clergy for cuating it with Figoar, that I believe there are few 
amongft them who will not readily acquiefce in the terms made for 
thew felves by the neighbouring ‘lay-impropriators. It is hard upon 
them, that in fome initances where the tenths have been furrendered 
peaceably to laymen, confederacies have been formed, and illegal af- 
fem dlies convened, to prevent the taking the tenths in kind by cier- 
gymen.’ The preacher mentions one circumftance that deferves to 
be recorded to the honour of the clergy, ‘ It hath been reported, 
that out of feven hundred fuits upon record (viz. in litigations rela- 
tive to cdithes in the common courts of law), fix hundred of them have 
been carried by theclerzy, which fact is fuflicient to fhew, that what- 
ever may be faid againit individuals, clergymen in general have been 
neither covetous nor litigious.’ 

From the {mall ftipends in general allowed to the clergy, and the 
other d: ‘ficulties they have to ttruggle with in fupport of themielves 
and their families, their fituation is not in a temporal view an object 
ofenvy. The fmall provilion they are capable of making for their 
children, flrongly recommends the utility of this excellent and truly 
benevolent inititution, 

This lait Collection was 10051.—The higheft ever made was 
12241. in the year 1763. AA 


t> Y.Z. who lately fulicited a farther account of the fubje&s of 
two Memoirs in the lo it volume of the Berlin Academy (mentioned 
in our lait Appendix, p. 544.), will find thofe articles more particus 
Jarly noticed in our Appendix to the prefent volume of the Review 5 
which is to be publifhed wich the Number for the next month. 








*." Wartson’s Reign of Philip UI, in our next. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


wie BicMe-> 5, 

Hifloire wm la Societe Royale de Medecine, &c. i. e. The Hiftoty and 
‘Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, for the Year 
177¢. Drawn from the Regiiters of the Society. 4to. Paris. 
1782.—The Hittory contains 268 Pages--the Memoirs 690. 


HisToRY. 

_FTER the prize- -queftions, and academical, regulations, 
which are placed, as is ufual, at the head of this volume, 
we find the eulogies of the following deceafed members of the 
Academy, Mefirs. Le Ret, Navier, Bucquet, Lieutaud, and 
Gaubius, together with an account of the lives and writings of 
Meffrs. Bonafzs, Bernard, and Planchon, affociated or corres 

{ponding members. 

The eulogy of the late M, Jer. Davin Gausius, Profef- 
for of Medicine and Chemiftry in the Univerfity, of Leyden, is, 
we think, i mott interefting of the five. T his eminent. man 
was not only diftinguifhed by his merit in the line of his pro- 


‘fefion:-— he was a {cholar, a philofopher, and a gentleman. 


He was equally capable of fhining in a college and in a court, 
and was remarkable for that nice knowledge of men and man- - 
ners, and that uncommon mixture of wit, gentlene(s, amenity, 
and prudence, which rendered him agreeable in every {phere of 
focial intercourfe. 

He was born at Heidelberg in 1705, and ‘received the firft 
rudiments of literature in that city. But difcovering early a 


ftrong propenfity to medical ftudies, in which he was confirm- 


ed by the example and converfation of his uncle, Dr. John 


App. Rev. Vol. LXVIII, Pp Gaubius, 
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Gaubius, an eminent phyfician at Amflerdam, he was fent ta 
Harderwyk, where he attended for a year the prelections of the 
learned Profeflur de Moor, and afterwards repaired to Leyden, 
where Beerhaave was in the zenith of his glory. He was foon 
diftinguifhed by the peculiar favour of that great man, who 
was attracted by his manners, and pleafed with his capacity, 
penetration, and docility. A connexion of mutual efteem and 
friendfhip enfued, and neither lapfe of time, nor the winter of 
old age, cooled the generous warmth of enthufiafm, and the 
ardour of gratitude, which attached Gaubius to his patron and 
guide. Boerhaave, though long dead, was ftill alive in his 
heart: and, if we are not miftaken, it was but a few years ago, 
and in his very laft academical oration, that Gaubius introdu- 
ced fuch a noble and affecting apoftrophe to that great good 
nan, as drew tears from the audience. 

In 1725, Gavusius took his Doétor’s degree, under the eye 
of Boerhaave, and publifhed his Differtation on the Solid Parts of 
the Human Body; in which he fhewed an inclination to depart 
from the mechanical fyftem, and to contemplate nature with 
the fpirit of an unprejudiced and accurate obferver. He then 
travelled into France, where he formed ufeful connexions, pafs- 
ed fome time at Strafburg, and returned to Heidelberg. Here 
his ftay was fhort, and he fet out for Amfterdam, where he 
married his uncle’s daughter, and applied himfelf, with unre- 
Jenting ardour, to the ftudy of chemiftry, natural hiftory, and 
anatomy. He was foon invited by the magiftrates of Deventer, 
in Overyflel, to praétife as phyfician in that city; and during 
his refidence there, he directed his principal application to the 
ftudy of pharmacy. In 1731, Boerhaave, who had taught hi- 
therto all the branches of medicine at Leyden, except anato- 
my, and began now to feel the decline of ftrength, which comes 
with advanced years, refigned the clafles of botany and che- 
miftry, and was fucceeded in the latter branch by his friend 
‘Gaubius. To this preferment the Profeflorfhip of Medicine 
se added in 1734, and then Gaubius became his matfter’s col- 
eague, 

The reputation of Gaverus was foon eftablifhed upon the 
moft folid foundations, by feveral works of great and acknow- 
Jedged merit. His treatife on the method of prefcribing, or 
compofing medical receipts, contains the wifeft rules on a fub- 
ject of the higheft importance, and went with applaufe through 
feveral editions *. It is certainly one of the moft momentous 





* The work is in Latin, and, like all his other produétions, is 
highly commendable for elegance and purity of ftyle. Its title is— 
Methodus concinnandi Formulas Medicamentorum. ‘Lhe third edition 
was publifhed in 1767. 
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points in medical pratice, to combine properly the materials 
for the art of healing, that are derived from the three natura 
}:ingdoms; and in this new improvements are ftill to be defired 
and expected. 

This work was followed, after a long interval, by the Trea- 
tife of Pathology (Jnfiitutiones Pathologie Medictnalis), the doc- 
trine of which may be augmented and modified, but cannot be 
overturned by new difcoveries. Of this work, in which many 
of the animal functions, which had been explained by the Jaws 
of mechanifm, were attributed to the influence of the vital prin- 
ciple; the firft edition appeared in 1758, and the fecond, reviied 
and corrected, in 1775. A third, with fome alterations and 
additions, was almoft ready for the prefs when the author died ; 
but it will foon be pubdlifhed by the learned Profeflor Hahn, his 
nephew, and worthy fucceffor in the clafles of medicine and 
chemiftry ; and who has prefixed a new introduction to the work. 

But one of the works, in which Profeflor GAueius difplayed 
the richeft fund of knowledge in the various branches of natural 
philofophy and medicine, was the collection he publifhed in 
4to, at Leyden, in the year 1771, and republifhed in 1779, 
under the title of Adverfaria Varit Argumenti, A treafure of 
facts, experiments, and obfervations, is contained in this mif- 
cellaneous work. 

Among the many difcourfes that Gaunius delivered with 
applaufe in the univerfity of Leyden, on certain public occa- 
fions, that concerning the government of the mind, fo far as it be- 
tongs to the province of medical fcience, drew peculiar attention. 
The fubject was not only medical, but philofophical in an emi- 
nent degree; and the metaphyfician and moralift, when they 
read the title, pricked up their ears, and put themfelvcs in a 
pofture for defending their domain againft a medical invader. 
But no harm nor encroachment was intended, though mifre- 
prefentations were given of the tendency of the difcourfe. In 
this piece man is confidered as a being, compounded of two 
principles entirely diftin@, but which accompany each other fo 
clofely, and are fo intimately blended and united, that there is 
no part of the human body, where matter and /pirit do not ma- 
nifeft their impreffions and their reciprocal influence. Thefe 
two agents (fays Gaubius, and fo phyficians and chemifts ma 
be allowed to fpeak) are connected by the laws which conftitute 
life, and every organical molecule feems to be animated by a 
power derived from both. This firft difcourfe, which was pub- 
lifhed in 174.7, was followed, though at a long diftance, by an- 
other on the fame fubje&t, defigned partly to refute the mifre- 
prefentations of La Mettrie, and was delivered in an academical 
aflembly in 1763. They were both repubjifhed in 1769; and 
they contain the true principles of medical pfychoiogy, deliver- 
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ed in a pure and elegont ftyle, and feafoned, in fevera! places, 
with agreeable flrokes of wit and humour. 

Amony the literary labours of Gaunius, are to be placed 
his editions of the Prognofics of Prosper ALPINUS, of CRA- 
MER’s Lyomients of Doctmaflic Art, and of SWAMMERDAM’s 
Bible of Nature, ia the trauilation of which Gaucius had the 
createft fhare. 

The reputation of this eminent man fpred far and wide. 
The late Emprefs of Rufia made him the moft flattering offers 
to engave him tn her fervice, as her firft phyfician, but without 
fucceedin: ; and the Emprefs now reigning, gave him honour- 
able maiks of her elicem. 

After celebrating the learning and genius of Gausius, the 
author of this eulozy points out his eminent and diftingui ifhed 
merit as a practitioner, in which line he difplayed the oreatelt 
talents, and the moft fedate penetration and judgment, with 
remarkable fuccefs. The Srates-General of the United Pro- 
vinces bore teltimony to this, by appointing him, in 1760 
firit phyfician to the prefent Prince of Orange, then a minor, 
He filled that pott with honour and ciftinction during twenty 
years, without fulpending, until a few years before his death, 
his academical funétions. He furvived atl his medical col- 
Jeaguys at Leyden, and faw their Profeflorfhips filled by his dif- 
ciples. He me all the advantages of a healthy, refpectable, 
and refpected old age, cied in opulence at the age of 75, and 
left a very large eee to an only daughter, who married a 
magittrate of Leyden.—It is very flrange, that the eulogy of 
this eminent man, who was fuch an ornament to the univer- 
fity of Leyden, is only tu be found in the memoirs of a foreign 
academy, 

The titles of the pieces contained in this volume, fi!l eleven 
quarto paves, in the table prefixed to it. Among thofe that re- 
Jate to PracricaL Mepicine, in the L:forical part, the fol- 
lowing deferve particular attention. 

Objervatis ns on the Venereal Difcafe, and a particular Dif- 
order with which new barn rose are attacked, together with 
Reflexions upon tive Nature and treatment of thofe Diforders. By 
M. CoLomster.—lIt were to be ment d, that thole whom vir- 
tuous principles do not reftrain from irregular and licentious 
smouis, could read thefe Observations ; for then they would 
certainly be reftrained by hum: anity, if vice did not harden the 
heart, as wei! as deorade and corrupt it. The hereditary ef- 
‘fects of venereal diforders on poor infants, exhibit one of the 
mott melanchely fpectacles of human mi tery. Our academi- 
cian defcribes them? in a manner that makes the heart fink. 
Great and generous attention has been given to this hideous 
object in the hofpitals at Paris; and the members of the _— 
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cal Society, feconded by Government, continue their efforts to 
alleviate the horrors of this difeufting and deftructive plague.— 
The particular diforder mentioned in the title of this piece is 
called by the author M/uguet or AZillct. It has been mention- 
ed, fays he, by very few writers, and has been defcribed by 
none with any fatisfactory degree of accuracy or precifion. Its 
fymptoms are fmall, white, hard pimples, which appear on the 
lips of ch Idren, on the tongue, in the pharynx, and which are 
fometimes found in the cefophagus: deglutition becomes diffi- 
cult and even impoflible: a diarrtcea enfues: the face grows 
pale; and fpots or pimples cf a violet colour, appear on the 
body, which are a certain indication of approaching death. 

New Obfervations concerning Medical Evefricity By M. 
Maupuyr —This is a continuation of the author’s account of 
his application of electicity to medical purpofes. It contains 
an enumeration of the cafes in which relizf was obtained by 
it. ‘“Fnefe cafes were paralytical and rheumatic complaints, 
weaknefs in particular parts, deafnels, ciforders in the eyes, 
&c. 

Refearches and Objfervations concerning vartius Medical, Chi- 
yurgical, and Anatomical Subjeéis. By M. Vica D’Azyr.— 
The learned and ingenious academician has here colleéted, une 
der different titles, feveral obfervations, communicated to the 
Society by its correfpondents, and feveral that he had himfelf 
prefented toit. The objets of thefe obfervations are accurate- 
ly reprefented in nine plates, which contain fixty figures, ex- 
plained in a table annexed to them. Concretions, which are 
found in all the parts both of human and animal bodies—Dif- 
orders in the bones—Aneurifmal tumours cured by compreffion, 
and other objects, equally interefting, are the fubjeGs of the 
curious and inftructive obfervations contained in this piece. 

Mepicat CHEemMistry furnifhes a few fhort articles—Mac- 
QuER’s Rifiexions on the Magnefia of Epfom falt, which 
contain nothing new— Aa Analytical Examination of the Root call- 
ed by the Dutch Colombo, aud by the Englifh Columbé; by M. 
Jossr.—Obfervations on the Mixture of Quinquina with Tartar 
Emetic; by M. Cornetre.—This laft article offers to prac- 
titioners a remedy in the treatment of obftinate intermitting 
fevers, whofe efficacy deferves examination. From the experi- 
ments made, with this mixture, by M. CoRnevTre, it appears 
evident, that the emetic, mixed in af certain proportion with 
the quinguina, whether in powder or decoction, is entirely de- 
compounded, and may therefore be thus adminiflered, without 
any fort of danger, to patients, a¢cording to the exigence of the 
cate, and the views of the phyiician.. The dofe our academi- 
cian recommends, is 12 or 35 grains in a pint of decoétion, and 
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20 or 24 grains to an ounce of quinquina in powder, incorpo= 
rated with fyrup, to form an electuary. 

Of the two laft articles in the Ai/forical part of this volume, 
one contains Refearches and Experiments relative to the Organ of 
Hearing, and the Propagation of Scunds. By M. PesovLe.— 
Defiyned to prove, againft the opinion generally received, that 
the Euftachian tube does not at all contribute to the perception 
of founds, but only ferves to tranfmit to the organ of hearing 
an aqueous air that is proper for Jubricating it. The other is 
a feries of curious and interefting Reflexions on two kinds of 
Quinguina, newly difcovered in the environs of Santa Fe, in South 
America. Here we have the fum and refult of the report made 
by Meffieurs Daubenton, Macquer, Bucquet, De Juffieu, and 
Cornette, who were appointed to examine the difcovery in 
queftion, This piece is adapted to excite difidence and fufpi- 
cion with refpeét to the Peruvian bark that is fold in the fhops. 
The feveral kinds of bark are fo different in their ftrength and 
efficacy, that it is no wonder we fee fevers often refifting this 
excellent remedy. MM. de la Condumine, who was upon the {pot 
where the tree flourifhes moft *, defcribed three kinds of quin- 
guina, the red and yellow, which are the moft efteemed, and the 
white, which is not efteemed at all. M. de Juffieu, who was 
alfo upon the fpot, and examined the tree and its bark with a 
botanical and medical eye, admitted a larger divifion of kinds, 
which he, neverthelefs, reduced to two principal ones. Under 
the firft he comprehends the red, yellow, and knotty quinqui- 
na, which have all fmooth, purplifh, almoft inodorous flowers, 
and a bitter bark, more or Jefs coloured. Under the {econd he 
comprehends four fpecies of white quinquinas, which are all 
diftinguifhed from the former, by having rough, red, ftrong 
fmelling leaves, hairy within, fruits longer in fize, and the 
exterior bark whitifh. In two of thefe the bark, when recent, 
has, though in an inferior degree, a febrifuge quality, which 
it foon lofes. In the two others, whofe flowers exhale the 
fineit odour, the bark is infipid, and without the leaft efficacy. 
As the red bark was become very fcarce, the difcovery of two 
kinds of quinquina at Santa Fe, in 44 degrees of northern la- 
titude, is a matter of great importance. The firft, which re- 
fembles the red quinquina in its leaves, is pronounced by our 
examiners to have al! the excellent qualities which recommend 
this remedy, fuch as ocour, bitternefs, ftipticity, a facility of 
being diffolved in the different menftrua, and the abundance 
and exact combination of its mucilaginous and refinous prin- 
ciples. The fecond is reje&ted, on account of its refemblance 
to the white quinquina. The difcovery of the quinquina tree 





* Cajanume2, near Loxa, in Peru. 
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at Santa-Fé, will not only procure a greater abundanee of this 
precious bark, but alfo render its tran{portation more expedi- 
tious and eafy, by a river, whofe mouth is near the harbour of 
Carthagena. 

MEMOIRS. 

The Second Part of this volume begins, as ufual, with ob- 
fervations on the conftitution of the atmofpinere, and the tem- 
perature of the feafons—hiftorical accounts of epidemical dif 
eafes, and medical topography; and there are feveral pieces, 
relative to thefe objects, that well deferve the perufal of medical 
practitioners, But we fhall proceed to the memoirs that con- 
cern objects lefs local, and confequently more generally intereft- 
ing. 

' PracTicaLt Menicine. 

I. A Memair concerning certain Expeditious, Eafy, and Effica- 
cious Methods of remedying the unhappy Accidents, with which the 
Small Pox, and Meafles of a Malignant fort, are frequently attend- 
ed. By M. de Lassone.—The great efiicacy of milk, ufed 
as drink, in the dangerous diarrhoea that fometimes accompanies 
the eruption of the fmall-pox, and in the bilous evacuations 
that are frequently obferved to follow that of the meafles, is 
here afcertained by repeated and moft fuccefsful trials made by 
M. de Lassoneg, on patients of the firft rank. He cured in 
this manner the Princefs Adelaide of France, and her two royal 
fitters, who were feized with the fmall-pox, in confequence of 
their attendance on their father, the late King of France, who 
died of that diforder. ‘The cow’s milk was mixed with a 
ptifan made of parfley roots *. ‘The prefent Queen of France 
was cured of a diarrhoea, and other dangerous {ymptoms, that 
accompanied the epidemical meafles with which fhe was feized 
fome years ago, by the fame plain and falutary remedy.—Our 
academician commends greatly the ufe of rofe-water in the fmall 
pox, to prevent the eruption from hurting the eyes. 

II Mem. Concerning Fat in the Human Body, its Nature, 
its Properties, its Effects, its vicious Qualities, and the Diforders 
it may occafion. By M. Lorry.—This learned and importante 
memoir, which does honour to the known abilities of its cele- 
brated author, contains above fixty pages, filled with very cue 
rious refearches. 

III Mem. Experiments made by Mefrs. DE JuUsstEU, DE 
La Lovette, &c. Commiffaries named by the Royal a 
Medicine, to afcertain the Properties and Effects of the Root of the 
Dentaria (Tooth-wort, fhail we tranflate it—or Pellitory—or 
what?) in the Treatment of the Itch.—The Society had propofed, 
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* This ptifan is made by pouring two pounds of boiling water 
wpon two ounces of parfley-root, wathed and fliced, or cut fmall. 
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fed 


in 1758, the following prize-fubje&t— To point out the be? method 
ually the itch, contraéted by commu 


of curing expeditioufly and effeAual 
nication, as frequently happens in work houjes, boypitals, and pri- 
fons. Theremedy indicated in the piece that obtained the prize, 
was a particular preparation of the root of the plant, called by 
the French Dentellaire, and by different botanifts Dentellaria 
Rondeletii— Lepidium Dentellaria diftum—and by Linnzus Plum- 
bazgo. The remedy is not new; but the manner of adminifier- 


ing it, and its remarkable fuccefs, are entirely fo. ‘The plant, 


as defcribed by Garidel, has produced, on fome, good elfectsg ; 


and the moft pernicious effects on others] ft i, indeed, of a 
very hot, pungent, and cauftic nature, and has been known to 
take off the fkin when ufed in friction. But in this it refem- 
bles many other remedics, which are only dangerous, becaufe 
the precife manner of confining their operation to a certain 
degree of activity, has not been found out. M. Sumeire, au- 
thor of the diflertation on this fubject, which was crowned by 
the Society, and a phyfician of note in Provence, acknow- 
ledges candidly, that the method he propofes of ufing this plant 
was learnt from an empyric, who applied it, with the greateft 
fuccefs, in Provence, forty years ago. He obferves that, fince 
that time, it has been always ufed and found effectual ; and in 
the memoir now before us, the Commiflaries of the Academy 
bear ample teftimony to its efficacy, after repeated experiments. 
‘The method of ufing it is, to pound in a marble mortar three 
handfuls of the root in queftion, to which fome add a {mall 
handful of falt: on the pounded root muft be poured a pound, 
at leaft, of boiling olive oil: the whole muft be fhaken for 
three or four minutes, and then put into a piece of linen: 
when the oil has pafled through the linen, the root muft be 
preffed pretty ftrongly, and only a part of it left in the linen, 
which is to be tied in the form of a knot. ‘This knot is to be 
dipped in the hot oil, and with it the whole furface of the body 
is to be rubbed. ‘The frft rubbing fometimes brings forth all 
the itch that lay concealed under the fkin, and produces dif- 
- agreeable fenfations to the patient; but the fecond removes 
them, and the fourth ufually completes the cure. The friction 
muft be repeated every twelve hours, and always with the oil 
very hot. 

1V Mem. Concerning a new Manner of preparing Acid Soaps ; 
tosether with an Inquiry into their Ufe in Medicine. By M. Core 
NETTE.—The trials made by this ingenious phyfician with the 
acid foap of olive oil, feem hitherto rather to promife than to 
perform. 

V Mem. Concerning an Internal Hydrocephalus, or Drop/y 
in the Ventricles of the Brain. By M. Ovier.—A very intereit- 


ing and excellent piece, which deferves a place on the fame 
fhelf 
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fhelf with Profeflor /Vhyte’s defcription of this dangerous difors 
der, and the judicious remarks of Meffrs. Fothergill and Vatfon 
on the fame fubje&, which are inferted in the 1vth volume of 
the Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. 

VI Mem. Concerning the Vapour Baths of Ruffia, confidered 
as Means of preferving Health, or curing feveral Dijorders. By 
Dr. Ant. Ripeiro Sancues, Firft Phyfician to the Emprets 
of Ruffia, &c.—This laborious academician declares, that he 
does not write with a view to inftru&t phyficians, or to difplay 
medical and philofophical knowledge, but only to give ufeful 
information to perfons in the country, who are deprived of the 
medical fuccours that are eafily found in cities. His great ob- 


je&t is to prove, that the Ruffian baths are more commodious 


and uleful, both for preferving health and healing many difor- 
ders, than thofe of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the 
modern Turks ; and, whatever may have been his intention, 
he fhews both extenfive erudition and medical knowledge, in 
treating his fubjeét. The fubject itfelf leads him into circum- 
ftantial accounts of the Grecian and Roman Gymnafia, the 
ancient baths, the German ftoves, the conftruétion of the Ruf- 
fian baths, the method of ufing them, the diforders in which 
vapour baths are falutary, and the cafes in which they are per- 
nicious, and many other difcuffions, that will prove entertain- 
ing to every curious reader, and inftruclive even to many phy- 
ficians. 

VII Mem. Concerning the Miliary Fever, which reigned 
in feveral Parts of Normandy. By M. VaRNiIER. 

VIII Mem. Reffexions on a confiderable Ancurifm of the Ax- 
illary Artery, followed by a Fraéture of the Ribs. By M. De- 
HORNE, 

IX Mem. Refearches and Obfervations concerning an Effential 
Epilepfy, or the Méorbus Sacer of Hippocrates. By. M. Sair- 
LaNnT.—By an effential epilepfy, M. Saillant means, that with 
the germ or principle of which the patient is born. He ob- 
ferves, that fince Hippocrates (to whom, on the teftimony of 
Foefius, he attributes the work concerning the Morbus Sacer), 
phyficians have faid little or nothing of this fpecies of the dif- 
order in queftion, but have confined their refearches to the ac- 
cidental epilepfy. He therefore propofes to fupply this defe& ; 
and he feems, indeed, to have ftudied this terrible diforder in all 
its forms, branches, fymptoms, and caufes, with uncommon 
afliduity and attention. 

There are THREE MEMOIRS relative to cattle, and the epi- 
demical, or (as the French call them by a new term) epizootical 
difeafes that fometimes reign in the paftures. ‘The memoir in 
which the Abbé Tessier fhews the inconveniences that attend the 


defeéiive confiruétion of flatles, points out the rules for conftrudiing 
9 them 
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them properly, and exhibits plans and figures, by which thefe 
rules are illuftrated, is an objet of great importance to rural 


ceconomy. The fame thing may be faid of the memoir in 
which the very learned and ingenious fecretary to the Society, 
M. Vicq D’Azyk, gives an hiltorical fummary of the epi- 
zootic difeafe that reigned in the generality of Picardy in the 
year 1779, The topography of the place, the local caufes, 
origin and progrefs of the diforder, the defcription of its nature 
and fymptoms, and of the {tate in which the beafts which died 
of it, appeared upon diffection, the prefervatives againft the 
{preading of the diforder, the methods of cure, the manner of 
removing the infection from the ftables-—thefe, together with 
a comparative table of the beafts that died, and of thofe that 
were cured, form the contents of this ufeful memoir —-T his 
is followed by a memoir concerning the glanders, by M. Cua- 
BEOT, 





ANATOMY. 

I Mem. Concerning the Irritability of the Lungs. By M. 
V.ARNIER.—This academician attempts to prove, by a feries 
of obfervations and experiments, in oppofition to the doétrine 
commonly received, that the lungs are irritable and fenfible, both 
internally and externally; that they have their proper and pe- 
culiar /ife, like the other organs; that they are active, and 
even tranfmit their activity in determining, ftopping, diminifh- 
ing, and accelerating the motion of the other organs of refpira- 
tion; that they can even communicate their impreffion {till 
farther, and, connected with the general fyftem of fenfibility, 
animate the whole machine, and excite {ympathetic movements. 
From all which, it will appear, that inftead of ‘being paflively 
dependant, as has been generally fuppofed, upon foreign agents, 
they are the firft and principal agents in refpiration. The nu- 
merous and well-conducted experiments on which M. VARNIER 
founds his hypothefis, merit a very particular degree of atten- 


tion. 


II Mem. Reflexions on the Intention of Nature in the Con- 
formation of the Bones of the Skull, peculiar to newborn Chile 
dren; in which Advantages arifing from this Conformation, not 
hitherto jufficiently attended to, are particularly confidered. By M. 
‘THourg&Y.—The membranous intervals which, in children, 
feparate the different bones that form the fkull, are generally 
and juftly confidered as defigned by nature to facilitate the paf- 
fage of the infant at its birtn, as this imperfect ftru€ture of the 
head renders it fufceptible of change of form, as well as of di- 
minution of volume, by the clofiag or approximation of the fe- 
parated bones. Our academician carries the advantages of this 
temporary conformation much farther, and fhews, that the 
compreiiion of tne brain, which accompanies this clofing of the 
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bones, is highly foporific, and produces an infenfibility, which 

hinders the infant from feeling the pains that muft naturally at- 

tend ics birth, and the mother from being injured by the violent 

motions in the infant, which thefe pains would excite. Nay, 

farther advantages fti)l refult from this conformation—but we 

muft refer the reader to the work for an account of them. 
MepicaL CHEMISTRY. 

I Mem. Obfervations on the Phenomena and Variations, which 
are exhibited by Urine, confidered in a fiate of Health. By M. 
HaLye.— This is a very !aborious memoir, and it is to be fol- 
lowed by more on the fame fubject, which we do not remem- 
ber to have feen before treated with fuch a learned and circum- 
{tantial detail. It is here obferved, analyfed, and defcribed in 
all its phenomena, forms, alterations, odours, and qualities, 
in the three periods of precipitaticn, occafioned by coldnefs and 
reft, decompo/jition caufed by fpontaneous motion, and complete 
petrefaéiion. No fenfe or faculty, whofe exertions could be 
employed on the fubjeét, have been idle on the occafion ; and 
we think both chemical and medical readers will applaud the la- 
bours of this induftrious and accurate obferver of nature. If 
this memoir had been a prize-diflertation, it would have cer- 
tainly been crowned with the golden chamber-pot. 

Il Mem. Concerning the Analjfis and Properties of the various 
Confittuent Parts of Ipecacoanha. By Mefirs. CorneTTe, and 
lL assonE, the Son.—It has been fuppofed, thac the emetic vir- 
tue of this root refides in its refinous parts. Our academicians 
pretend to demonftrate, that the higneous part of the root is very 
nearly as emetic as that which is feparated from it, and that the 
extract of that lignceous part poflefles the fame quality, though 
in a milder degree. . 

III Mem. Chemical Refearches concerning the different 
Procefles that have been hitherto employed in the preparation of 
Tartar Emetic. By M. CaiLve. 

MepicaL Puysics. 

Objervations and Inquiries concerning the Ufe of the Load-ftone in 
Medicine; or, 4 Memoir on Animal Magnetijm. By Mefirs. 
Anpry and THouretT.—lIn the firft part of this memoir we 
have a fummary of the attempts and experiments that have been 
made with the load-ftone, for medical purpofes, by phyficians 
of ancient and modern date; and this fummary is entertaining 
and inftructive. In the fecond part the Authors give us a feries 
of new obfervations on the ufe of the load-ftone, in the treat 
ment of feveral diforders, made by the members of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, or their aflociates and correfpondents, 
Rheumatic pains in the facemTooth-achs — Rheumatifm in 
different parts of the body—Nervous complaints in the reins 
and head—Spafms in the ftomach—Cramps in the breaft—Palpi- 
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tations, convulfive tremblings—Epilepfies, dizzinefs, and other 
complaints which come under the general denomination of ner- 
vous difeafes, are mentioned here as the objects of magnetic 
applications. The cafes are defcribed, the patients are named, 
and the load-ftone appears to have produced real and falutary 
effe&ts'on them. ‘The third part contains confiderations on the 

eneral effects, the nature and ufe of the magnetic fluid, con- 
fidered asa medicine. In thefe it is defigned to prove, that 
the load-ftone operates on the human body by a principle dif- 
ferent from that which is the refult of its ferruginous nature, 
its attraétive influence on iron, as allo from the other properties 
and principles of aétion, that have been attributed to it by em- 
pyrics; that its direct adlion is upon the nerves, which it affcets 
as really as it does the iron; and that, if employed with wife 
dom, it promifes important improvements in the art of healing. 





Arwt. Il. 

Memoirs pour fervir al Hiftcire des Refugics Franccis dans les Etats du 
Roi? j. e. Hiftorical Memoirs of the trench Refugees in the Domi- 
nions of the Kieg of Prufiiae By Mcff. Erman and Reciam. 
Vol. {. 8vo. Berlin, 1782. 


T is always laudable to perpetuate the memory of crue! and 

abfurd perfecution, that it may infpire deteftation and horror, 
and do honcur to thofe who have been the protectors of op- 
prefied innocence. The prefent work does both. It exhibits 
a juft and candid view of the fufferings of the French Pro- 
teftants under the reigns of Lewis XIII. and his fucceffor, and 
more particularly under the odious tyranny of their minifters : 
and it relates the generous inftances of beneficent protection 
which thofe unfortunate exiles met with from the illuftrious 
Houfe of Brandenburg. ‘The fpirit of liberality and candour 
that reigns in thefe Memoirs, renders them fingularly recom- 
mendabie; and from the hiftorical anecdotes they contain, we 
find them both entertaining and inftru@tive. They deferve 
therefore a more than common degree of attention and regard. 

While feveral cf the powers, that were in aliiance with 
Lewis XIV. regarded with compaffion the ftate of the French 


Proteftants, even before the fcandalous revocation of the edi& 


of Nantes, in defiance of all the principles of common juftice 
and good Faith, Frederic- William of Brandenburg, commonly 
called the Great Eleétor, became an interceffor in their behalf. 
Knowing their unfhaken fidelity to the fovereign that oppreffed 


them; fhocked alfo at the barbarity of a government, that, on 


the one hand, refufed them the common : and natural rights of 
citizens, and, on the other, empleyed every exertion of vio- 
Jence to prevent them for feeking thefe rights elfewhere, he 


wrote a letter to the French King in their favour, The an- 
{wer 
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fwer of Lewis, fhews the charaéter of the man who has been fo 
idclatroufly flattered by painters, poets, and courtiers, dazzled 
with the fplendour of the monarch. ‘* I take care (fays he, in 
‘¢ this letter) that the Proteftants enjoy all the privileges that 
‘© have been granted to them, and that they be permitred to 
“© Jive upon an equal footing with the reft of my fubjects, 
«« For this I have engaged my reyal word, and I have done it 
“¢ from a grateful fenfe of the fidelity they have fhewn in taking 
“* up arms, and oppofing, with vigour and fuccefs, the ill de- 
‘* figns, which a party cf my rebel fubje&s had formed againft 
‘6 my government.” This letter was written the 13th of 
October 1666, when the moft odious perfecution was actually 
carried on againft the unhappy Proteftants, fo that we muft ei- 
ther accufe the monarch of egregious perfidy, or of a fhameful 
ignorance of what pailed in his own dominions, and was known 
to all Europe, 

Notwithfanding thefe fair promifes, the ftate of the Pro- 
eftants became ftill worfe from day to day. In the face of the 
Jaws and folemn conventions, that feemed well adapted to fe- 
cure their privileges, they were trampled under foot; and thus 
even before the zra of the grand emigration, we find numbers 
of Proteltants leaving their country, and fettling in England, 
Holland, &c. Our Authors mention the particular circume 
dtances that were adapted to draw many of them into the electo-~ 
rate of Brandenburg, which had always been remarkable for the 
fpirit of toleration, whofe fovereign was fo diftinguifhed by his 
great and eminent virtues, and whofe people profefled the fame 
religions doétrines for which the French Proteftants were per- 
fecuted. 

So early as the year 1661, feveral French families were efta- 
blithed at Berlin. A French church was erected for them there 
in the year 1672, and after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1684, their numbers became confiderable. The in- 
trizues of Madame de Maintenon, Le Tellier, and Louvois for 
fetting on foot the perfecution, the infamous ufe which Boffuet 
made of his eloquence and influence for this purpofe, and the 
horrours of the dragoonade or miffion of fixty thoufand foldiers, 
mofily dragoons, by his molt Chriffian Majefty, to convert the 
Proteftants, are related by our Authors in an interefting manner, 
It is impoffible to read this period of the French hiftory without 
the warmeft indignation againft the minifters, miftrefles, and 
priefts, who availed themfelves of the vanity and fuperftition of 
an ignorant and ambitious monarch, to deprive of all the rights 
of men and Chriitians feveral millions of the beft fubjeéts of 
the kingdom of France. When the Chancellor Le Tellier figned 
the act, which ordered the demolition of the churches of the 


Proteftants, fupprefled the fchools for the inftruction of their 
chileyes 
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children, prohibited the public or dome/fic exercife of their res 
ligion under pain of the galleys and confifcation of their goods, 
enaéted that their children fhould be baptized in the Romifh 
churches, and brought up Papifts, with many more abomina- 
tions of that kind, he ealled out with rapture, Lord lette/? new 
thy fervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have feen thy falvation, 
Were we willing to fuppofe, for the honour of humanity, that 
the old man was in a phytical ftate of imbecility and diforder 
when he uttered this exclamation, yet what muft we think of 
that great luminary of the Gallican church, Boffuet, who, in his 
funeral eulogy of this fame Tellier, extols this furious inftance 
of his piety; and then turning the bellows of hts adulation to- 
wards the monarch, puffs forth the following memorable blaft 
of eloquence. ‘* Moved by the view of thefe marvels, (i. e. the 
*¢ dragoonade and the revocation) let us pour forth our hearts 
** before the picty of Lewis. Let us fend up our acclamations 
“* to Heaven, (i.e. we fuppofe, by what follows, to Verfailles) and 
“© fay to this new Conftantine, this new Theodofius, this new 
“© Marcian, this new Charlemagne, what the fix-and-thirty 
“¢ fathers formerly faid in the council of Chalcedon, You have 
“© confirmed the faith, you have exterminated the heretics; this is 
“° the worthy work of your reign; its diftinctive charagter. Through 
‘© you, herefy 1s no more: God, alone, could have done this wonder- 
© ful work: King of Heaven preferve the King of the Earth: This 
“* is the prayer of the churches: this is the prayer of the BisHops.”’ 
—He meant it no doubt for a climax. 

Among the calamities which overwhelmed the Proteftants, 
the mercilefs treatment of their minifters was not the leaft. 
Thefe learned and virtuous men were, by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, banifhed the kingdom, and were obliged to 
Jeave behind them not only their fortunes, friends, and rela- 
tions, but even fuch of their children, as were feven years old 
and upwards, It was a moving fpectacle to fee a venerable 
tribe of confcientious men, with their wives and infants, torn 
from all that was dear to them in life, exiled from their native 
land, encountering the diftrefles of poverty, and feeking an 
afylum in foreign countries. Thofe that remained in France, 
notwithftanding the barbarous act of exile, became the objects 
of new and ftill more fanguinary edits. ‘They were condemned 
to death; a price was fet on their heads, as if they had been 
monfters of profligacy; and a premium of two hundred and 
fifty pounds (5500 livres) was offered to thofe who fhould be 
aiding and affifting in the feizure of a minifter. It is eafy to 
conceive, what infamous acts of perfidy muft have been encou- 
raged and occafioned by this inhuman edié. 

[t is well known what multitudes of unhappy families follow- 
ed the calls of confcience and liberty, and left a kingdom, 
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where they were reduced to the alternative of /iving—hbypocrites, 
or dying martyrs. All poffible obftacles were, however, op- 
pofed to their emigration, The frontiers were lined with troops ; 
the peafants were armed and excited to hunt them in their paf- 
fage like beafts of prey. A barbarous carnage was the confe- 
quence of thefe fanguinary orders. Multitudes were robbed 
and aflaffinated; the prifons and the galleys were filled with 
thefe innocent victims; and many of them were fent to the 
American colonies, where they were employed in the labours, 
and reduced to the fervile condition of the negroes. 

It was at this odious period of infernal perfecution, that the 
Grand Eleéior publifhed the declarationg which will render his 
name ever illuftrious in the annals of religion and humanity. . 
This declaration opened his dominions and his treafure to thefe 
unfortunate exiles; it contained orders to his envoys and re- 
fidents in the different parts of Germany, Flanders, and Hol- 
Jand, to facilitate their paflage, to fupply them with all the 
neceflaries of life, with money, carriages, and every kind of 
fuccour: it exempted any remains of their fhattered fortunes, 
which they could carry along with them, from all taxes, 
duties, and impofitions; it gave them the choice of the places 
where they fhould refide for the purpofes-of carrying on commerce 
or erecting manufaCtures; it gave them all the rizhts and pri- 
vileges of happy fubjects. Ina word, it was the voice of paternal 
tendernefs, adopting as his children an offspring, againft which 
their natural parent had, without reafon, fhut all the bowels of 
affection and compaffion. We could not read this declaration 
in the work before us without the tendereft emotion. It breathes 
fuch a fpirit of humane benevolence as muft touch every feeling 
heart, and render the GENEROUS HERo, from whom it pro~ 
ceeded, an object of delicious and refpectful contemplation. 
Though the emigration of the French Proteftants was, in a 
political view, advantageous to his dominions by the great in- 
creafe of population, commerce, and manufaCtures which was 
its natural confequence, yet we fee palpably, in the conduct of 
this great and excellent prince, a fpirit that would have excited 
him toa declaration of this kind even without the profpeét of 
thefe advantages. For (as the Authors obferve) he had long 
pleaded the caufe of the Proteftants at the court of Lewis XIV.; 
he had endeavoured to difarm that intolerance which alone 
could engage them to leave their country; and had his counfels 
and remonftrances been attended to, the edict of Nantes would 
never have been revoked, and in this cafe France would not 
have loft near a million of fubjects, nor the'population of Branden- 
burg been augmented by their emigration. If the EleGtor had 
only confulted his interefts, he would not have remonftrated, 


during a long courfe of years, againft the cruel and defpotic 
mealures 
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meafures of the French monarch, but would have ftood a filet 
fpetator of his folly, and turned it to his own proft. 

Nor did this great Elector only offer the Proteftants an afy- 
Jum in his own dominions, but alfo, by his recommendations 
and influence, procured for them fettlements in other countries, 
It was in confequence of this, that the Grand Duke of Mufcovy 

ublifhed, in favour of thefe unfortunate exiles, a humane and 
remarkable edict, which is given at full length among the re- 
cords fubjoined, as proofs to this hiftory, Here we have a 
curious contraft, which our Authors do not pals unobferved, 
France, a country enlightened by the fciences, and polifhed by 
the arts, exhibits a fanguinary fpirit of bigotry and perfecution, 
which feems only fuited to a ftate of the grofleft ignorance and 
barbarifm ; while Mufcovy, a country hitherto almoft unknown, 
and not yet emerged from its primicive darknefs, difplays a 
mild fpirit of toleration and benignity. Barbarians heal the 
wounds which humanity and religion received from a civilized 
and elegant nation ! 

If the Eleétor’s declaration in favour of the French Proteftants 
was generous and humane, his anfwer to the fharp and haughty 
complaints made on that accafion by the court of Verfailles 
was refolute and magnanimous. Lewis, who was in the zenith 
of his glory and vanity, remonftrated haughtily againft the 
condu& of the Elector. He compiained of the term perfecution 
that was given to his fanguinary meafures againft the Pro- 
teftants (which puts usin mind of the Fable of the Boys and the 
Frogs); he reprefented the Eleétor as alienating the minds of 
his fubjects from their fovercign; he afked him haughtily, what 
right he had to intermiddle in the affairs of the French Pro- 
teftants? and concluded by threatening a ceffation of the fub- 
fidies, which France paid by treaty to the Houfe of Branden- 
burg. The anfwer of the Ele&or was like himfelf (for there 


is a noble tenour of dignity and confiftency in all his tranf- 


actions), he exprefied his furprize that Lewis fhould be of- 
fended at the term perfecution, for if tearing children from the 
arms of their parents, and treating both on account of their 
innocent opinions with a deegrce of barbarity which was fcarcely, 
if at all, inferior to that which the Pagans exercifed againft 
the primitive Chriftians, if this was not perfecution, what could 
be fof He obferved, that the term Heretics, with which the 
French court thought proper to ftigmatize all the Reformed 
churches, was as offenfive as the term per/ecuticn,—and that it 
was fingularly fhocking to fee it maintained, in writings pub- 
lifhed with the approbation of government, that conventions 
with heretics were not binding, by which maxims Proteftants 
were placed below the rank of Turks and Pagans. ‘The Elec- 
tor further obferved, that fince the Catholic monarch was’ fo 


zealous for his religion, he ought not to be furprifed that a 
Proteftant 
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Pioteftant prince fhould be alfo zealous for his; and above all, 
that he fhould be touched with compaffion for fuch a multitude 
of unfortunate victims of cruel perfecution, to whom nothing 
could be imputed but their refpecting the dictates of con- 
fcience. 
_ This fpirited anfwer was followed by meafures that became it. 
The court of Verfailles had publifhed an order, prohibiting the 
French Proteftants to attend divine worfhip in the chapel of the 
Minifter of Brandenburg at Paris, and pofted foldiers at the 
door of that minifter, with a view to render the prohibition 
effectual. The Elector obferved the fame condu& with refpect 
to the Roman Catholics of Berlin, and placed guards at the 
doors of Rebenac the French Minifter, and the Auftrian Envoy. 
Brandenburg, which had been fo cruelly ravaged during the 
war of thirty years carried on by Guftavus Adolphus, and was 
now beginning to refume its former luftre, and rank among the 
German States under the aufpicious reign of FREDERICK- 
WILLIAM, received, no doubt, fignal advantages from the 
emigration of the French Proteftants. Our authors defcribe 
the ftate of that country from its eretion into a marquifate in 
the 12th century under Albert the Bear, (who was very far 
from deferving that denomination) to the period. in which the 
Grand Elecior availed himfelf of this emigration ; they alfo enter 
into interefting details concerning the genius and character of 
the French nation, and the ftate of literature and ufeful arts in 
that councry, which conclude the 4th book of this rft volume. 
The 5th contains an account of the meafures employed by 
the French court to prevent the emigrations,—of the retreat of 
the clergy,—of the permiffion granted to certain families to 
quit the kingdom, and of the progrefs of the emigrations. 
Among the paftors, the famous Claude was treated with parti- 
cular rigour, becaufe he had difconcerted an infamous plan, 
that was formed for the re-unioxn of the Reformed church at 
Paris with the church of Rome. This plan deferves to be kept 
from oblivion: it was as follows: ‘he Neformed church, which 
was a confiderable edifice, was to be furrounded with troops: 
the Archbifhop of Paris, and the Bifhop of Meaux (Befuet), 
accompanied with a train of priefts and the lieutenant of the 
police, were to march thither in preceflion, during divine fer- 
vice; one of thefe prelates was to mount the pulpit and fummon 
the congregation to fubmi:t to Mother. church and ve-tniie: a 
number of Roman Catholics, pofted for the purpofe in different 
parts of the church, as if they belonged to it, were to anfwer 
the preiate’s fummons, by bawling out re-wnton; afcer which 
the other prejate was to give the congregation a public abfolu- 
tion from the charge of hereiy, and to receive the new pre 
tended converts into the bofom of the church: an indecent 
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and fcandalous fcene, which was to be impofed upon the world 
for a real re-uxion!—This pian is a new proof, what a fellow 
the great Bofjuct was; and itis worthy of notice, that his aflo- 
ciate, in this clerico-military expedition, was the egregious 
libertine Harztar, Archbifhop of Paris, whofe life and death 
were fo fcandalous, that not a fingle curate could be found, 
among the moft unprincipled part of the Romifh clergy, who 
would undertake to preach his funeral fermon. 

The exiled paftors took refuge in England, Holland, and 
Switzerland. In England, fay our authors, they were received 
with the generofity that fo eminently characterifes that nation. 
Towards the conclufion of the year 1685, there were above 
two hundred in Switzerland, and above eighty in the fingle 
city of Laufanne. Above two hundred and fifty retired to 
Holland, where the government fhewed them the moft benefi- 
cent protection, and fupported them generoufly, by granting 
them penfions, or fettling them in churches. Among thofe 
which fettled in Holland there were, certainly, many eminently 
diftinguifhed both by extenfive learning and real genius, and 
their mitigated Calvinifm was imperceptibly attended with a 
foftening influence on the more angular and rigid parts of the 
Belgic theology. 

In the 6th book our authors follow the general body of the: 
French Refugees in their emigrations into Switzerland, Geneva, 
England, Holland, Heffia, Bremen, Saxony, Francfort, Den- 
mark, Altona, Hamburg, Hanover, Hamelen, Zell, Brunf-. 
wick, Bareith, Anfpach, and other countries. ‘The calamities 
of thefe re{pectable victims excited compaffion in all the nations 
of Europe, and their merit (for they were undoubtedly the moft ' 
virtuous, fober, and induftrious part of the nation) was univer- 
fally acknowledged. Befides, the circumftance of their being 
forced and torn by favage perfecution from their children, their 
families, friends, and pofleffions, and obliged to feek an ex- 
iftence in ftrange lands, of which both the inhabitants and the 
language were unknown to them, could not but excite towards 
them the tendereft emotions of pity. Even that arch-bigot 
James fi. feemed to feel their diftreffes; he encouraged their 
jettlement in England, and publifhed a humane and gracious 
declaration in their favour. Could their merit and innocence 
receive a more fignal teftimony than the protection of a prince, 
whofe attachment to the old Lady of Babylon was fo filly and 
exceilive, that he facrificed, foon after, his three kingdoms for 
a mais? After this, let the reader caft a look backwards on 
Lewis XIV. and fee what a figure he makes amidft the marks 
of compaffion and refpect fhewa by all the nations of Europe to 
his perfecuted. fubjects, 
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The 7th and 8th books, which concludé this volume, give a 
circumftantial account of the wife meafures of Frederic-W illiam 
for the fettlement of the refugees in his dominions, and for 
rendering this fettlement reciprocally advantageous to them and 
to his former fubjects. The refpectable exiles were not all 
deftitute of fortune: many, and more efpecially the trading part 
of them, found means of conveying large fums to the places of 
their new refidence, and thefe were employed to the beft pur- 
pofes. For the details relative to this objeé&t, we refer our 
readers to the work before us, where their curiofity will be 


amply fatisfied. 





Arr. III. 

Histoire Phyfque, Morale, Civile & Politique de la Ruffie Ancienne 
et Moderne. i, €. A Natural, Moral, Civil and Political Hiftory 
of Ancient and Modern Ruffia. By M. Le Crerc, Knight of the 
Royal Order, and Member of feveral Academies, 4to. Vol. I. 
of the ancient Hiftory, and Vol. II. containing the fir volume of 
the modern Hiftory. Enriched with thirty-four Plates, well ens 
graven. Paris, 1783. 
fT L’Evesaque, whole hiftory of Ruffia we announced bare= 

M. ly, and commended with juftice, in one of our former 

Reviews, got the ftart of M. Le Cierc, with refpect to publica- 

tion, but the latter comes after him with fuch a difplay of ad- 

vantages peculiar to his extenfive work, that he is likely to carry 
off the firft prize of hiftorical fame from his competitor. M. Lr 

Crerc refided in Ruffia, as well as his rival ; he lived there ten 

years; he ftudied the language of the country, and had extenfive 

and intimate connexions with men of quality and men of letters, 
which furnifhed him with the moft favourable opportunities of 
collecting valuable materials for his work, and afcertaining the 
truth of his relations. Moreover, the reader may fee, by the 
title of his work, that it is much more comprehenfive, and cons 

fequently muft be much more interefting than that of M. 

L’EvesEQuE. It was happily imagined to enlarge the plan of 

this work by blending phyfical, moral, and political refearches 

with hiftorical faéts, and exhibiting the more peaceable exer 
tions and afpeéts of human nature in manners, cuftoms, laws, 
and religious fervices, which diverfify the monotony of general 

Hiftory. If M. Le Crerc’s plan is interefting, we can fay, 

with confidence, that its execution is animated and mafterly. 
Thereis, perhaps, more variety in this hiftory than in the hiftories . 

we have of many other nations, whofe long duration and annals 
yield a richer provifion of materials. For except Dr. Henry’s 

Hiftory of England (which rifes fo fuperior to all modern works 

of the kind, by the extent of its plan and the excellence of its 

method, and gives us an account of men as well as of /ffatefmen) 
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there are few that contain a greater diverfity of objects than 
the work before us. M. Le Crerc feems to have been appre- 
henfive that the aridity aud uniformity which reign in the 
earlier parts of the Ruffian hiftory, and which are only now and 
then diverfified by aftonifhing {cenes of frenzy.and carnage, 
might prepoflefs the Public againft his work; he has therefore 
puvlifhed at the fame time the 1% volume of the Ancient, and 
the ft volume of the Modern Hiftory. In an ingenious and 
learned Introdu€tion, prefixed to the firft volume of the former, 
he has placed fome political problems, of which he thinks the 
Ruffian hiftory more adapted, than almoft any other, to furnith 
the folution. The ift relates to the influence of climate in 
forming the characters of men, which, if he does not rejeé 
altogether, he reduces, at leaft, within very narrow bounds, 
The four following are thus propofed: 2d, Have particular 
phyfical conftitutions a predominant and decifive influence on 
particular charaGlers? 3d, Particular charafers, modified or 
changed by the form of government, (to which he attributes 
a very. great influence) do they become national characters ?— 
He anfwers in the affirmative for reafons that are not incon- 
teftable, and from a perfuafion that manners depend cn educae 
tion, and education on the principles and form of the govern- 
ment under which men live. —4th, What is the form of 
government that is moft advantageous for all people, without 
exception? When you fee where his book is printed, you may 
eafily and furely guefs how he anfwers, 5th, Is election to a 
vacant throne picterable to hereditary fucceffion [—No. 
And here the advocates for monarchy,will fay, that he is 
undoubtedly in the right. Whatever difficulties may be 
ftarted againft the reafonings of our author on thefe curious 
points, the citizen, the ftatefman, and the prince, will find 
many ufeful hints and important leflons in the courfe of his 
obfervations, which they would do well to carry home with 
them. In folving thefe problems, M. Le Cierc unfolds 
many of the fecret principles which effeét flowly the revolutions 
and the decline of empires, and give rife to the different forms, 
which the fame political conftitution has been obferved to af- 
fume, fucceffively in its paflage from anarchy to oppreffion, 
from oppreffion to liberty, and in its return from hberty to 
fervitude. 

We fhall not follow our Author ftep by ftep in the Ancient 
Hiftory of Ruffia, which contains the reigns of its firft fo- 
vereigns, whofe portraits, engraven by eminent artifts, and 
accompanied with medals, ftruck, indeed, in afier times, enrich 
the firft volume. We fhall give, however, fome {pceimens of 
the inftruétion that is to be met with in this volume, and which 
will render it acceptable to the more inquifitive pare of our 
Readers. 

Such 
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Such Readers will find, among other things worthy of notice, 
a Curious account of the peculiar character and genius of the 
Sclavonian and Ruffian languages, of the Ruffian nobility, of 
the ancient ftate of literature, arts, and population in that 
country, together with an hiftorical fummary of the cuftoms, 
fuperftitious practices, and morals of all the conquered or tri- 
butary provinces. In this account the Reader will obferve the 
ftriking refemblance between the cuftoms, religious worfhip, 
and manner of living of the Tchoutchis, Tartars, Kamfchatf- 
dales, Greenlanders, and Efquimaux ; as alfo between the tem- 
perature, animals and minerals of America and Afia. It is 
natural to conclude from thence, that the two continents were 
formerly one, which notion their prefent diftance from each 
other feems to favour, as the northern coaft of Afia is, at moft, 
but about feven leagues diftant, fays our Author, from the 
north-weft coaft of America. The extent of the Ruffian em- 

ire towards the eaftern part of Afia kas been reprefented by 
M. L’Evesque, as much greater than it appears to be in our 
Author’s account of it; and we incline to the opinion of the 
Jatter, whofe refearches with refpeé to this object feem to have 
been made with capacity and attention. We know of no pre- 
ceding writer, who has given fuch an accurate and circumftan- 
tial ftate of the power and refources of this empire, the annual 
revenues and expenditure of each province, and of every thing 
that relates to the internal fituation and ceconomy of this im- 
menfe territory, 

The ninth century is the era of Ruffia, as a fovereign power ; 
and M. Le Crerc exhibits a well fketched view of the politi- 
cal ftate of Europe and Afia at that period. His account of 
the origin of the Ruffian empire is clear and diftinct. The 
Ruffians are fuppoied to have been a colony of the Huns, wha 
fettled on the borders of the Boryfihenes, where they built the 
town of Kioff; and our Author is both learned and ingenious 
in the pr of of this fact. It was upon the ruins of a republican 
ftate that they founded their fovereignty. “This {tate was form- 
ed by the Sclavonians, whofe origin our Author does not pre- 
tend to invettigate, though M. L’Evesque has taken great 
patns-in this refearch, and by an ingen:ous comparifon of the 
Sclavonian linguage with the Latin, makes them to defcend 
from the ancient inhabitants of. Lacdium. ~ Whatever there may 
be in this fanerful hypothefis, it is obferved by our Author, 
that a body of Sclavonians feitled at Novogered, erew powerful 
by their commerce, fubdued feveral of the netghbouring pro- 
vinces wno became their tributaries, and encilofed their terri- 
tory within the Lakes Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, and Beila Oze- 
ro. They maintained here an independent fovereignty under 
a form partly ariftocratical, and partly democratical, {fo far 
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down as the year 862. It was at this period that their Conful 
(an officer of great authority in the government) engaged his 
fellow-citizens (among whom the intoxication and abufe of 
liberty had produced inteftine difcords, and the calamities from 
without that often attend them) to call to their afiftance the 
Varaigue Ruffians from Ingria, to keep their enemies in awe, 
and to reftore order and a regular adminiftration of juftice 
among themfelves. What caufes had reduced the Sclavonians 
to this critical ftep, we do not learn; but we learn that they 
loft their liberty, and that Rurik, Cinaf, and Trouver, the 
Ruffian auxiliaries, became firft their proteétors by choice, and 
afterwards their mafters by force. The firft of the three fur- 
vived his two brothers, and joining their portions of territory 
to his own, formed a ftate, limited by the fcur lakes above 
mentioned. His arbitrary meafures made the Sclavonians re- 
volt; but this infurrection only riveted their chains. His yoke 
became fo heavy, that even the Varaizues, who had followed 
him, could no longer bear to be either the accomplices of his 
barbarity, or the fubjects of a chief fo intraétable and defpotic. 


They therefore withdrew to Kiof, where they trained to arms — 


the Ruffians of that diftri@t, fubdued the Kozars, and made con- 
quefts in Poland. 

Rurik, néverthelefs, lived feveral years at Novogorod after 
this revolution, and died in peacein the year 879. Haus defpotic 
fyftem was carried on by Oleg, whom he left guardian to his 
fon Igor, who was an infant. Oleg was a man of a bold and 
enterprifing genius, and had recourfe to perfidy, where force 
was wanting to execute his purpofes. He extended his domi- 
nation on all fides by force of arms. Having made himfelf maf- 
ter of Kiof bya perfidious ftratagem, he fubdued feveral of the 
neighbouring nations; and at this period the Sclavonians and 
Varaigues being confounded in one mafs with the Kiovians, they 
al] aflumed the general denomination of Ruffians. 

The expeditions of Oeg, and his fucceflor Jgor, againft the 
eaftern empire, are furprizing for this age. We do not wonder 
to fee {warms of barbarians rufhing on to rapine with a difor- 
derly violence, through plundered provinces; but we cannot 
contemplate, without furprize, an army of 80,000 men, in 
2000 boats, failing along the Dnieper to the Euxine fea, pafl- 
ing the feven cataracts which obftruét its navigation, in order 
to conquer Conftantinople and its Emperor, The two fove- 
regns who fucceflively filled the throne after Igor, were a mo- 
ther and her fon. The latter, who was a fierce warrior, and 
made feveral conquefts, weakened the empire by dividing it 
among his three fons, It was, however, re-united in the year 
980, under the fcepter of Wolodomir, who embraced Chrifti- 
anity, and abolifhed the idolatry of the Sclayonians. Our Au- 
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thor takes occafion from this event to give an ample account 
of the religious opinions and worfhip of this people, before 
their converfion; and his account is philofopbical as well as 
hiftorical. The refult is, that the Sclavonians adored one God, 
the creator of the univerfe, but attributed the phenomena and 
operations of nature to a multitude of invifible beings, of an 
inferior order, fome of them good, and others malevolent. 
They alfo looked upon the elements, ftars, meteors, feas, lakes, 
&c. as fubaltern deities, and gave them accordingly a place in 
their religious worlhip. 

In a climate fo inclement and rigorous as that of the Sclavo- 
nians, it was natural, fays our Author, that they fhould re- 
gard fire as the principal fymbol, or reprefentative, of the deity. 
They had alfo, like the moft polifhed and enlightened nations 
of antiquity, their fea and river gods, their tutelary deities for 
their houfes, flocks, fports, forefts, and all the various pros 
ductions of the earth, ‘They had their gods of war and peace s 
and Ladg, their Cupid, or god of love, had (who will belteve 
it?) rich temples erected to his honour at Kiof. All thefe 
deities had their priefts, who pretended to foretel future events, 
and who drew omens from the flight of birds, the approach of 
certain animals, their differer.t cries, the undulations of flame, 
and other circumftances of that kind. We fhall not follow 
our Author in his enumeration of all the rites and inftitutions 
that formed the fuperftitious worfhip of this rude uncivilized 
people, before their converfion to Chriftianity. It thews us 
that xatural religion, that is, the religion conformable to reafon 
and the nature of God and man, is always disfigured, wien 
man has no other guide to the knowledge of it, bet unaflifted 
nature alone. While we were reading it, we thought ourfelves 
at Athens or Rome, in the zxra of their glory. For favage 
tribes and polifhed ftates feem to ftand upon the fame footing, 
with refpect to religious knowledge, where a divine-revelation 
has not been vouchfafed. 

When the Sclavonians embraced Chriftianity, they adopted 
the rites and doctrines of the Greek church, in confequence of 
their connexions with the Greeks of Conftantinople. Thefe 
rites are defcribed by our Author at great length. It is well 
known that the Ruffians follow the rites and liturgy of the 
fame church; but it is not perhaps fo well known, nor is it 
eafy to be conceived, to what a degree ignorance and fupertti- 
tion reign among the common people in that country. Their 
images are numerous, and they pray before them, and illumi- 
nate them with lighted tapers at feftivals, as in the Romifh 
church. But is it poffible that it fhould be a tenet even among 
the loweft of the people, that St. Nicholas refufed to be God, 
but, after the reign of God the Father was ended, defigned to 
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afflume his place? This and other dodtrines, little lefs abfurd, 
are laid to their charge in the work before us ; and the details 
into which our Author enters concerning this fubject are really 
Curious. 

Wolodomir, or Uladimir,: who changed the Paganifm of the 
Ruffians into the profeffion of a fort of Chriftianity, was the 
fifth fovereign of that people. He extended his conquefts con- 
fiderably, and added feveral provinces to his dominions, which 
at his death he divided among his children. He was, for brs 
age, a great prince, and made fome zealous and commendable 
attempts to introduce agriculture, and ufeful arts among his 
fubje&ts. His fucceflor Fuliapelt was a monfter of barvarity, 
and, indeed, if we except the reign of Jaroflaf, the hiftory of 
Ruffia, during two centuries, from the death of Wolodomir, 
exhibits little more than a fatiguing and uniform feries of perfi- 
dious and bloody quarrels between rival princes. M. Le CLerc 
has ingenioufly relieved the reader, in his paflage through thefe 
barren fands of hiftory, by interfperfing here and there judicious 
reflexions on the virtues and vices of fovereigns, and by parallels 
between the princes whofe hiftory he writes, and thofe of 
other countries and periods which are better known. Thete 
parallels he propofes to continue, and they will become, no 
doubr, ftill more interefting the further he advances towards 
modern times. 

.M. Le Crerc has given us a literal tranflation of the laws 
enacted in the year (054, by Fareflaf, a prince, who appeared 
as a beneficent luminary, in a period of barbarif{m and dark- 
nefs. This was the firft regular code of Ruffian laws, and 
they are preferved in the arnals of Novogorod, which com- 
mence with the death of Igor, and are carricd down to the 
fourteenth century. Thee laws are few in number; and their 
fimplicity, precifion, and penalties, difcover a {pirit of legiflation 
much fuperior to what we hid in the laws of more polifhed 
{tates at this period of time. 
ft is a remarkable obfervetion of ovr Author, that from the 
time of Rurk to the reign of Jaroflaf, ambition did not lofe a 
moment in Ruffia In every interval of peace, plans of war 
were formed ; every day new enemies either appeared in reality, 
or. weie imagined, in ard-r to occupy the refi fs {pirit of the 
people, and employ them abroad, when their inquietude and vio- 
Jence became dang:rous at home. And _ befides— to plun- 
der and divide the fpoi!, were expeditions of confequence to 
the Ruffians, who had littl commerce, and were ignorant 
of the ulelul arts, which produce the neceflaries and comforts 
of life: according'y they were always at war, either from prin- 
Gtples of policy, or the delice of -pilage. Uader Jaroflaf they 
were quite, weary,of peace; as they had no enemies abroad, 
| they 
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they quarrelled among themfelves at home; and among other 
acts of barbarity, they treated their flaves with peculiar harfh- 
nefs and feverity. ‘“Uhefe internal diforders rendered the code 
of Jaroflaf neceflary. 

This volume brings down the ancient hiftory of Ruffia to 
the year 1236, when the Mogul ‘Vartars made themielves 
mafters of the empire, and kept the Ruffians under a grievous 
and tyrranical yoke for above two centuries, It is terminated 
by an inquiry into the origin and caufes of this great revolu- 
tion. A fpirit of ambitious frenzy, producing hatred, venr 
geance, and the hoftile paflions, that degrade human nature 
and civil fociety, had feized upon almoft “all the Ruffian prine 
ces; . The fovereions of Kiof confidered their fubjeéis as their 
flaves: (and is it much otherwife in better times!) ‘lhe other 
princes were all afpiring after the fupreme authority. ‘The 
nobles and magiftrates, following the example f their fupe- 
riors, exercifed tyrannical oppreflion in their {pheres. Hence 
internal difunign and diforder, which ever produce weaknefs, 
and expofe a nation to fail before the firft powertul invader ! — 
The firft velume of the Modern Hijfiory thall be reviewed in a 
future Article. 





ART. IV. 
Phyfique du Monde, i.e A ofmological Syfem of Natoral Philofo- 
" phy; or, A Phyfical Svitem of the Unive fe. By the Baron per 
M-Rr:vetz, and M. Gousz:itk Voll. gto. Parts. 1782. 


N the preceding volume of this ingenious work *, the Authors 
attempted to prove, that nene of the fyftems of Cofmogony 
hitherto exhibited, furnifh a true and philofophical account of 
the origin and canibleusion of our terreitrial globe. ‘The mo- 
tions of the celcitial bodies remain equally unaccounted for ; 
and the moft eminent aftronomers of the prefent age have una- 
nimoufly confidered the revolutions of the pianets, the velocity 
with which they move in their oroits, their varying diftances 
from the fun, and their rotation on their own axes, aS phoeno- 
mena, deductible from no mechanical caufes, known to us.— 
‘They go ftiil farther, and allege, that thefe unknown caufes 
are not connected with the general fyftem of the univerfe +. 
Our Authors do not relifh this doctrine : ; the caufes may be yet 
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® For an account of the firft volume, fee Review for! rare 1783, 

age 2 0. 

+ Hi metus (fays the father of modern philofop vy) originem non ha- 
bent ex cauhs mechanicis, The celebrated M. Diinis du Sejour, and 
M. de !a Larde, hold the fame languege, the furmer-in his Efay 
toncerning Comets, and the Prelim. Diicourte, p, 20. and’ p. 330. 3 
and the latter in his A/rcmomy, Vol. LI. p. 385. 
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unknown ; but how, /ay they, can a general fyftem be conceiv- 
ed, in which the moft important and general phcenomena, 
thofe which give rife to all others, are fuppofed to be inde- 
pendent on that fyftem ? Our Authors confider the world as 
a great machine; and as there cannot be in any machine a 
fingle movement that does not refult from mechanical laws, 
they boldly briog forth the doétrine of one fimple, primitive, 
general power or force, from which is derived all action; while 
action, in all its forms and modifications, obeys the laws origi- 
nally prefcribed to matter and motion. 

With this philofophical key, our Authors proceed, in the 
fecond volume, now before us, to open the celeftial manfions, 
and give us fome nearer views of what is going on there, than 
have been prefented by former peepers into the ftarry region. 
It is certain that our Authors peep fublimely, and, to ufe 
Pope’s famous fimilitude, we do not doubt but that celeftial be- 
ings behold the apes with a fmile of complacence.—The fir? 

art of this volume contains (what our Author calls) the Philo- 
fophy of the Heavens, in which he confiders fucceffively fpace, 
or the ethereal medium—the fun—the planets, with their fatel- 
lites—the diftin@tive characters, place, light, and appearances 
of the comets, together with the obfervations that have been 
made on them, and the hiftory of the opinions of the learned 
concerning them—the flarry heavens—the nebulous and double 
ftars—the phcenomena obferved in the fixed ftars—the light of 
the ftars—the milky way—denfity and gravitation—the law 
by which the celeftial bodies are governed, and the organization 
(as our Author calls it) of the vortex of our globe. 

To give our Readers, in as {mall a compafs as is poffible, a 
general notion of our Author’s theory of the celeftial bodies, we 
muft fet out by obferving, that he denies the exiftence of a vq- 
cuum, or void, in the univerfe; and Jabours, with great learn- 
ing and fagacity, to eftablifh the doctrine, not of the denfe me- 
dium of Des Cartes, but of an eminently elaftie fluid, filling 
the immenfe capacity of infinite fpace. In this fluid the Cre- 
ator difleminated, by an aét of his will, innumerable fpheres 
of different magnitudes, The greater, defigned to rule the 
motions of the lefler, were made to occupy centres, and 
were commanded by the MOST HIGH to revolve about their own 
axes; then they imprinted their motion on the furrounding 
fluid ; and the fmaller fpheres plunged in this fluid, and hither- 
to at reft, were carried by its motion around the central {phere 
(refpectively), by which their revolutions were to be directed ; 
the central {phere, by its movement of rotation, rubbing with 
rapidity the infinitely elaftic molecules of the fluid, excit- 
ed in it vibrations: thefe vibrations, propagated through {pace 


among the contiguous molecules, {truck all the globes tufpend- 
ed 
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ed in it, only on the parts of their furface that were turned to- 
wards the central (phere, from which they derived their motion ; 
thefe folid furfaces fent back, by repercuffion, the vibrating 
molecules, and from this fhock arofe a general fplendour,— 
Thus the central moving globes became /uzs; and then Mat- 
ter received its motion, Time its meafure, Light appeared, and 
Nature arofe into birth. Then the eternal feries of whatever 
was to exift, received the Law that was to regulate all the mo- 
ments, changes, and events, of their duration. 

The whole, then, of our Author’s fyftem, as he obferves 
himfelf, may be comprehended in the nine following Propofi- 
tions, which we fhall here give in his own words: 

1. The Sun turns around bis own Axis in a Fluid eminently 
Elaftic. 

II. The Sun cannot turn on his own Axis, in this Fluid, with- 
gut communicating to it his Motion, and without making it turn 
round bim.—\I1. The general Fluid, in’ turning round the Sun, 
carries along with it the Planets, of which the Sun becomes the Di- 
rector. Here we fee the reafon why all the planets turn in the 
fame direction with the fun.—IV. The Velocities of the Orbs of 
this Fluid are net equal, at unequal diflances from the Sun. Hence 
the planets move in their orbits with a velocity, which dimi- 
nifhes in proportion to their diftance from the fun.—V. The 
Motion, imprinted cn the Fluid by the Equator, 1s more rajid than 
that which ts imprinted on the fame Fluid by any other of the Solar 
Circles, taken between his Equator and his Poles: this greater Velo- 
city of the impelling Fluid, in the Plane of the Sun’s Equator, dee 
termines the Planets to move towards that Plane. ‘This is the 
reafon why the planets all turn in a band, or zone, exceeding- 
ly narrow, and in almoft the fame plane, which differs little 
from that of the folar equator.—VI. The Planets do not follow 
the line of the greate/? Velocity of the Fluid, becauje they receive la- 
teral Impreffions ; thefe Impreffions refult from the Vibrations of the 
“Ether towards the production of Light ; vibrations which the Pla- 
nets communicate by Repercuffion, one to another. This is the rea- 
fon of the obliquity of their orbits to the fun’s equator, and 
alfo of the elliptical form of thefe orbits, This elliptical form 
is a neceflary confequence of the {ycceilive paflage of the pla- 
nets through the different folar orbs, or vortexes, which have 
different velocities —VII. The Planets carried along with the 
general Vortex, and interfecting obliquely, and twice in each of 
their Revolutions, the Plane of the Sun’s Equator, muff confequently 
defcribe Ellipfes about the Sun, qud therefore pafs at agerent Dif- 
tances. Of thefe Diflances, the leaf? of all 1; called the Perihelium, 
and the greatet the Aphelium. ‘The Planets, in their Perihelium, 
being plunged in Orbs le/s diflant from the Sun, muft recesve from 


shefe Orbs a@ greater Velocity. ‘This is the reafon why the mo- 
tion 
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tion of the planets grows more rapid at their perihelium.—VIIT, 
The vibrating motion of the ther to a frate of Light, atts more 
powerfully upon the Planetary Bodies, than does the, general orbicu- 
lar MAetion,’ or circulation of that FEther: chis action 15 not equal, 
or the fame upor the different Points of the enligttencd Hemifphere 
of the Planet, becazfe that Hemifphere ts plunged in Orbs, unequal- 
ly diflant from the Sun. This 1s the reaion why the planets turn 
on their own axes, and al} in the fame direétion.—IX. The 
larger al lanet is, the more the adtion of Light varies, on the two 
Oriental and Occtdintal halves of the enlightened Hemifphere of that 
Planet. This is the reafon why the larger the p'anets are, the 
greater is the rapidity of their motion round their own axes. 

We mutt refer our Readers to the work itfelf for the ample 
illuftrations, which are here given, of thefe nine propofitions, 
and the very learned and ingenious manner in which they are 
adapted to facilitate the explication of the various phceno- 
mena. We fhall only oblerve, with refpe&t to the emi- 
nently elaftic fluid, that forms a plenum in infinite fpace, 
and acts fuch a capita! part in the fyftem now before us, that 
our Authors will not ailow it to be looked upon as an ex- 
ploded hypothelis. ‘They pretend, that no philofopher of 
any authority has maintained the doétrine of an abfolute va- 
cuum, or void, in nature. They allege, that the Newtonian 
fchool has been erroneoufly appealed to in favour of this doc- 
trine. They affirm and prove, that its immortal Head neither 
faid nor believed, that the interplanetary {pace was an abfolute 
void, but that he confidered it as filled with a fluid, eminently 
elaftic, eminently expanfible, and four hundred and ninety 
thoufand millions of times more elaftic than the air of our ate 
mofphere. ‘That fuch a fluid fhould be capable of receiving 
and tranfmitting motion, is not a matter of wonder; but that 
it fhould abfolutely fill wniverfal and infinite fpace, i a point 
that may ftagver the philofophical faith of many; as a univer- 
fal plenum is pretty generally looked upon as a glaring herefy in 
phytics. We ourfeives were of this opinion, and we are not over 
difpofed to give it up; yet there is fuch perfpicuity, precifion, 
and force in the arguments of M. de Marivetz, that we are 
totally unable to antwer them. We fhall, theretore, leave that 
matter to ab’er hands, to whofe perufal and attention we ven- 
ture to recommend them. 

In the fecond part of this volume dur Authors explain 
the numerous plates that are defligned to prove and iiluf- 
rate the various branches of their doétrine relative to the 
¢elcfiial bodies. ‘ney alfo exhibit direct and geometrical 
proofs of the principles from which their whole theory 1s de- 
rived, for the facisfaction of the learned part of their readers, 


who may. not have been convinced by the more popular 
(though 
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(though we think very ingenious) arguments employed in .the 


preceding part. Here the mathematical aflronomer will find 
details, which fhew M. de Marivetz to be comp! etely maf- 
ter of his noble fubjeét, and will admire the fimplicity, preci- 
fion, and pes{picuity that accompany his proofs and explications. 
The plates, which are FIVE in number, contain above forty fi- 

ures, The firft plate reprefents the Mundane Syitem, on the 
plane of the ecliptic. The fecond, which contains five figures, 
and a table of the lunations .of the year 1780, reprefents the 
motion, or rather the refpedtive fituations of the.earth and the 
moon around the fun, at the times of the new and full moons, 
and at the quadratures. The third and fourth exhibit the in- 
ternal organization of the folar vortex, and the different mo- 
tions of the zther of the vortex, determined by the fun’s rota- 
tion. The fifth contains the relative magnitudes of. the fun, 
and of the principal planets, as alfo thofe of the apparent orbits, 
which the fatellites, or fecondary planets, feem to defcribe 
about their<refpective planets, proportional to each other, and 
to a fcale of fixteen hundred thoufand (French) leagues, which 
is engraven at the bottom of the plate. 

In the explication of the fourth plate, our Authors give an 
interefting illuftration, and. proof, of the eighth propofition. 
mentioned above,’ as unfolding the true caufe of the rotation of 
the planets about their axes. The efficient, mechanical. caufe 
of this rotation has not been explained hitherto by any of the 
authors that have treated this fubjeét. Itis true, that the New 
Conjectures of MI. de Mair an, concerning the Diurnal mition of 
the Earth from Weft to Eaft, publifhed in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the year 1729, may 
be confidered as an ingenious attempt towards the explication of 
this phcenomenon ; but our Authors fhew, that M. de Mairan’s. 
account of the matter is attended with unfurmountable difficul- 
ties, and that the hypochefis of Mr. John Bernoully is equally 
unfatisfactory. They alfo thew, by a ttries of proofs, that the 
true caufe of the rotation of the planets, is the inequality of 
the impulfive force of the folar rays, or ezther, on the two 
halves of (or in the different orbs that correfpond with) the en- 
liphtened hemitphere of the planet. 

Notwithttanding the vaft knowledge of nature, the extenfive 
learning, the logical precifion, the warmth, elegance, and per- 
{picuity of expreilion, that have already vendered this excellent 
work an object of general attention and efteem, it contains fe- 
veral opinions and novelties that will not efcape the eagle eyes 
of philofophical critics. The banifament of attraction. from 
the mechanifm of the univerfe, and particularly from the theory 
of the moon—the confideration of comets, as neither folid nor 


permanent fubftances,. but mere luminous phcenomena—the ad- 
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miffion of an univerfal fluid, compofed of elaftic molecules, iri 
dire& and immediate contactt—thefe are doétrines that cannot 
pafs unnoticed. —Wel! — fo much the better: —Truth, we 
hope, will gain by the conteft. There is no lafting peacé 
among philofophers ; but it is om/y THEIR wars that can en- 
noble and improve humanity. 
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Argnt. -V. 

Difcours fur Tl Hiftoire, le Gouvernement, les Ufages, ba Literature, et 
des Arts, &¢. i. e. Difcourjes on the Hiffory, Government, Cuftoms, 
Literature, and .4rts, of jeveral European Nations. By the Count 
c’ALBon. Metnber of many Academies. 4 Volumes in 12mo, 
Price tz Livres. Paris. 1782. 


OUR of thefe difcourfes, whofe fubjeé&ts are; England, 
Holland, Switzerland, and which occupy the firft, and 
a part of the fecond volume of the work now before us, were 
reviewed fome years ago. Our lively, ingenious, and not illi- 
terate traveller, was then treated without much ceremony, as 
youthful levity, and the fever of an enthufiaftic partiality, had 
betrayed him into feveral egregious blunders, both of reafoning 
and narration, in his account of England. We, however, did 
juftice to his capacity, parts, and literary merit ; and thefe ap- 
pear to more advantage in the prefent work than in his former 
publitation. It contains five difcourfes, three of which relate 
to Italy, the fourth to Spain, and the fifth to Portugal. The 
whole is the fruit of ten years employed in travelling, with a 
keen fpirit of obfervation; and the high-mettled, young Au- 
thor feems, in his progrefs, to have corrected confiderably the 
pertnefs and prefumption of his tone and manner, though here 
and there we find veteris ve/ligia flamme. 

Rome and Naples are the fubjeéts of the firft of our Au- 
thor’s difcourfes concerning Italy. Much has been faid by va- 
rious authors of the afcendant, which papal Rome gained by 
the dexterity and intrigues of a fine-fpun policy, and the ta- 
lent which its pontifts poflefled, of bending the paflions of men 
to the accomplifhment of their ambitious purpofes. Our Au- 
thor rejects this account of the matter, and fhews, by a long, 
verbofé, and (in a matter fo clear, we think, ufelefs) detail of 
arguments,’ that papal Rome owes nothing to its politics, but 
derived all its influence from the ignorance and fuperftition of 
the dark and barbarous ages. He obferves, moreover, very 
juftly, that the fpirit of enterprize in papal Rome terminated in 
a mere phantom, which kept kings and princes in terror, with- 
Out producing any addition of rea/ power to its Pontiffs. Thefe 
men, with the hold they had upon the minds of mankind, by 
the thunder of the Vatican, might have extended their empires 
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by bulls and excommunications, as far as the Cafars had en- 
larged their. dominion by policy and arms. But, in ef-s 
fest, they accomplifhed nothing of this kind. To fee them 
permitting the Portugueze to fail round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spaniards to make conquefts in America, was 4 
phoenomenon that feemed to proclaim them mafters of the 
globe; and yet, fo far was this latter from being the cafe, that 
they had neither influence nor authority, but in the public opi« 
nion. They neither afpired after univerfal monarchy, nor pré- 
pared the way for obtaining it; and, inftead of acquiring ter- 
ritory, and raifing formidable armies to infpire terror and over~ 
turn empires, they were fatisfied with blind adulation and vain 
titles, and embraced a fhadow of dominion, withovt fubftance 
or reality. Accordingly we find, that whenever Rome rade 
any real ftrides towards temporal dominion, fhe was always re 

ulfed with lofs and difgrace, and the princes concetned, whilé 
they kiffed devoutly the Pontiff ’s toe, were efficacioufly bufy 
in tying his hands. - 

In procefs of time, both princes and their fubjeéts began to’ 
open their eyes upon the unfubftantial nature of this imperious 
phantom ; and the period came when Rome, inftead of encroach- 
ing upon the rights of other ftates, was reduced to the humble 
and unfuccefsful bufinefs of defending her own. Such is her 
fituation at this day, contidered in regard to her relations 
abroad. 

With refpeé to the internal ftate of the Roman government, 
. our Author obferves, that the Pope might be ah abfolute fove- 
reign, if he did not prefer the influence of a father before the 
dominion of a tyrant. It is accordingly become the reigning 
maxim of papal policy, to govern with a mild, moderate, and 
beneficent power. Notwithfanding this, the ecclefiaftical ftate 
languifhes under poverty ; its cities are almoft depopulated ; its 
fertile plains are negleted and uncultivated ; its inhabitants ex- 
prefs, in their countemances and their raiment, affeCting marks 
of deje&tion' and want. ‘ In travelling,’ fays our Author, 
‘along the coafts, it is furprifing to fee excellent harbours defti- 
tute of fhips, rarely frequented by ftrangers, néver enlivened 
by commerce; an induftrious and ingenious people, unac- 
quainted with the ufeful arts, and only fludious of excelling in 
the frivolous arts of mere amufement ; a beautiful country with- 
out agriculture, trade, or manufactures; a fovereign, fatisfied 
indeed with a moderate income, but who, notwithitanding his 
prudent ceconomy, is unable to fupply the wants of unhappy 
multitudes who implore his affiftance; a mild government, fin- 
cerely intent on the public good, and yet fubjeéts, whofe con- 
dition excites pity; opulence in fome illuftrious houfes ; eafy 
or middling circumftances obfervable aniong’ a fmall number of 
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citizens; but the multitude a prey to all the horrors of iridi2 

gence.” A diimal picture indeed! The reftraints laid upon 

commerce, and the monopoly of grain, which has been long 

ufurped by the Apoltolic chamber, are the principal caules.to 
which our traveller attributes all thefe calamities. 

In the thirteen provinces, which form the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
or the Pope’s dominions, the gentry, as well as the nobles, are. 
exempt from all impofts, real or perfonal. The revenues of 
the fovereign do not exceed two millions of Roman crowns, 
which make fomerhing lefs than 50,000 pounds Sterling. The 
Datary’s office is not fuch a rich fource of gain as is generally 
imagined ; and our Author does not rate at above 25,000 
pounds annually all the product of annates and inveftitures for: 
the kingdom of France. He eftimates the number of inhabit- 
ants in Rome at 170,000, and the fecular and regular clergy. 
at 7000... The Wosians, according to him, are obliging and. 
affable to ftrangers, and remarkable for the compaffion they ’ thew, 
to the unhappy. In other refpeéts, his account of their cha-; 
racters and morals: is not favourable, He appreciates, with 
judgment and tafte, the men of letters and artifts that have, 
flourifhed in the Roman territory ; and he thinks that. the arts. 
have loft their luftre in that country by the very means that 
fhould feem adapted to maintain and perpetuate it, even the 
multitude of thofe who profeffionally cultivate them. . There is 
ceftainly fomething very plaufible in this refle€tion ; and it is. 
but too true, that both arts aud learning fuffer, when they be- 
come atrade, As long as true genius can monopolize them,, 
they may preferve their luftre; but when the trade becomes 
open for every adventurer, and adulterated productions find 
buyers at market, the bufinefs is fpoiled. ‘This has been pal- 
pably the cafe with the arts in Ttaly. Whole fwarms, of paint- 
ets overfpred that country; and when the profhts of the trade 
came to be diminifhed, by its being dealt out among fo many 
hands, the artifts began to work for low prices, to obtain more 
employment, by underfelling their competitors ; and then what 
happened? they wrought with precipitation : they neglected 
the ftudy of the noble ‘models of antiquity which they had be- 
fore their eyes: they flattered the falfe and capricious tafle of 
the multitude, and thus degraded the art to gratify avarice, or 
an{wer the fharp demands of indigence. 

Nap Es is the next object that occupies our obferver. Un- 
der its picfent degradation (‘ays he), it {till bears tome marks 
of its ancient grandeur, of which he gives a pompous and ani- 
mated defcription. At prefent, all che riches of that country are 
abiorbed in the capital; and that capital, with all ats beauty 
and mag nifice nce, exhibits a motley and aidiciing. fpectacie of 
fpleidor and mifery. After giving an hiiiorical iummary of 
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the revolutions, through which this part of Italy has pafled, 
both in ancient and modern times, our Author obferves, that 
there is a profpeét of its recovering, in a great meafure, its 
former luftre. The work of reformation, fays he, is already 
begun: under the late reign many abufes, introduced under 
the government of the Spanifh viceroys, have been removed ; 
the court has refumed the prerogatives of fovereignty; the pea- 
fants and farmers are delivered from feudal fervitude; the great 
Barons can no more encroach upon the property of their vaf- 
fals; and one part of the nation continues equally opulent, 
without having in its hands the lives, the liberty, and the pro- 
perty of the other. But ftill much is yet to be done in the way 
of reformation. The city of Naples is fuppofed to contain 
450,000 inhabitants; but no where, perhaps, in Europe are 
there fo many idle hands; forty thoufand robuft, lufty vaga- 
bonds (the Lazaroni), who live without profeffion, occupa- 
tion, cloathing, or dwelling, difhonour its police; fleep in the 
open air, and reject the comforts of an eafy fubfiftence, rather 
than purchafe it by a few hours Jabour. The prefent minifter 
(the Marquis della Sambucca), by gentle and beneficent mea- 
fures, has made a laudable attempt to engage thefe wretches to 
better their fituation, by diftributing among fuch as are will 
ing to work, portions of land at Sam Leuci, and furnifhing them 
with the inftruments and materials that are neceflary to render 
their induftry fuccefsful.— Our Author beftows high enco- 
miums on the poets of Naples. Among other favourites of the 
Mufes, he celebrates particularly the Ducheis de Vzfo Girard:, 
and M. Campo Lungo, both famous for their Lyric ftrains, 
and the Duke de Belfort, who is confidered as the Anacreon of 
Italy. 

When we accompany our traveller to Venice, we find his 
obfervations on that republic often folid and judicious. He is 
far from being an admirer of its government, and he deferves a 
hearing on the fubject. The Venetian government (according 
to him) does not tend to the general heppinefs, by methods 
recommendable for tneir mildnefs and fimplicity ; it maintains 
order by infpiring terror; it dilleminates mutual fufpicion and 
diflruft among the cit zens, by rendering them fptes on each 
other; itufes ttricter and barfher precautions againft the infurrece 
tions of its fubjects, than againit the atrempts of its enemies ; it 
always menaces, often purifbes, and never rewards; it is jea- 
Jous of genius and talents, 1 afraid to employ them, nay, dif 
courages and fuppr fics their exertions ; 1¢ has recourfe to fo- 
reigners for its defince, from a iuipicion of the facility that na- 
tives may have to ufurp authority ; it is lefs employed in wife 
operations for the puvlic goo, than in artful devices to dif- 
guife the movements of the poliucal machine; finally, to main- 
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tain its independence it impofes an iron yoke on the necks of 
all its fubje&ts, and puts a bridle in their mouths, to fupprefs 
the utterance of their complaints. —Thefe lines of the Venetian 
government are ftrongly expreficd, but we cannot pronounce 
them fallacious; and, furely, under fuch a povernment the 
fweets of liberty cannot be enjoyed.—We are not of our Au- 
thor’s opinion, that of all the different torms of government, an 
ariftocracy is the worft; but we think he proves, with irrefift- 
ible evidence, that of the ariftocratical forms, that of Venice is 
very far from being the beft. He enters into an ampie detail of 
arguments on this fubje&t, for which we refer the reader to his 
work. But we think the matter too clear to fland in need of a 
laborious difcuffion. If it be an avowed principle, that in the 
conftruction of any fyftem, whether philofophical or political, 
the farther we depart from fimplicity, the lefs we approach to- 
wards perfection, the conclufion ceducible from this principle 
muft be very unfavourable to the Venetian republic; for no- 
thing can be more complicated than the form of its govern- 
ment. It is an aggregate of combinations without end ; and in 
fuch a labyrinth both thofe who govern, and thofe who obey, 
are rather objects of compaffion than of envy. 

Tuscany, ia its prefent ftate of progieflive improvement, 
furnifhes good materials for an obferving traveller. The ftate 
of diftrefs and mifery in which it was at the acceffion of the 
prefent fovereign, compared with the afpect it now exhibits, 
forms a contraft that dues great honour to the government of 
Leopoip. He found, at his accefiion, the government load- 
ed with debt, the fubjects exhaufted, and incapable of paying 
new taxes; the cities almoft depopulated ; the country in a mi- 
ferable condition, from the great decline of induftry and popu- 
Jation. This is our traveller’s account of the matter, abridged 
and foftened; and he adds, that in the fpace of twelve years, 
the Florentines had counted feven of famine. All this feems 
now changed, through the public ipirited vigour and aétivity of 
the prefent fovereign, and yet the Floremtines murmur, not at 
their profperity, it may be well thought, no—but at the per- 


fons that are employed in promoting it. ‘They cannot help re- 


{fpecting the Prince; but they approach the throne with pain- 
ful feelings of envy and jealoufy, becaule thev fee it furrounded 
with ftrangers; and they do not like to receive even happinefs 
from the miniftry and counfels of Germans. This difcontent- 
ed {pirit is confined to the capital—and even there principally 
to a certain number of noble famiiics. 

Our Author’s reflections on the government of. Parma, Mo- 
dena, and other imall Italian ftates, where agriculture, manu- 
factures, and ali the ufeful arts, are {uflocated under a load of 
wanecellary reguiaijoas and prohibiticus, are feniible and judi- 
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cious. He obdferves, that the government of AZi/an is now mo- 
delled after that of Florence, and that thus the two Royal bro 
thers will have the glory of introducing, at Jeaft into a part of 
Italy, (what nature has long offered, but fovereignty denied, 
to that fertile region) national felicity. We with that the ru- 
lers of every nation would weigh with attention M. vo’ ALBon’s 
arguments againit the infliflion of death on malef.Qors, His 
pailage throu; ch Auftrian Lombardy, where the Marquis Bece 
caria propoted the abolition of capital punifhments, in his well- 
known at yu fll celebrated work, fuggelted thefe arguments. 
Capital executions in fome cafes may be neceflary in ail ftates, 
‘ not as a mode of punifhment, as Sir William Eden fo hue 
manely and judicioufly_oblerves, but merely as our Jatt melan- 

chi aly refource in the extermination of thofe from feciety, whofe 
continuance among their fellow-citizens is become inconfiftent 
with tbe public fafery.” This is limiting the cate wilely ; for 
to admit of the infl:€tion of death in no cafe, as our Author 
and the Marquis would have it, is firetching clemency beyond 
the bounds of wifdom. But there is no fort of doubt, that its 
being employed in fo many cafes, as it is with us, and other 
European nations, is not defenfible, either on the principles of 
humanity or public utility. We fhall not follow our Author 
in his reafonings on this fubjeét, becaufe they muft occur to 
every fenfible man, who confiders it attentively. We fhall one 
Jy cbferve, that the pain of capital punifhment, as practifed 
among us, is flight, its fhame tranfitory, and the life it termi 
nates is in moft cafes rather a burthen than a bleffing. Is ca- 
pital punifhment an evil which, in corrupt and profligate minds, 
will counterbalance the hopes of acquiring opulence and plea- 
fure by rapine, or of appeafing the anguifh of indigence by in- 


juttice? And then, take into the eftimate what fociety mutt 


fuffer by the untimely lofs of members, which, however un- 
worthy, might either be reftored to it by their amendme nt, or 
rendered ufeful to it by a laborious fervitude. We moreover 
think, that in point of terror and example, permanent infamy 
and painful labour would produce more effect than a death, 
which is lefs fevere than moft natural ones, and whofe fhame is 
more or le{s modified and foftened by the compaffion it often 
excites. 

Genoa is the next object that employs our traveller. The 
power of this republic is entirely founded on the riches, which 
its fubje -is derive from commerce, and the wifdom that is vi- 
fible in many parts of the public adminiftration. But, as our 
Author obferves, it is furprifing to fee fuch a want of wifdom 
in other branches, fuch as the monopoly of bread, wine, oil, 
falt, and other things of this kind, which is onntied on for the 
account of government, to the great detriment of the people, 
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who buy dear, and are ill-ferved. The multitude of agents, 
which government is obliged to employ in its fales, carry away 
a great part of their profit; thus expences are multiplied, buc 
always at the public coft. It is eafy to perceive how this evil 
muft extend its influence to every branch of commerce and ma- 
nufaSture, by encreafing the price both of goods and labour, 
and expofing the Genoefe traders to be underfold by their com- 
petitors in other nations, ‘The Count d’ALson takes always 
along with him the fate of literature and fcience in the coun- 
tries through which he pafies. He celebrates the eminent me- 
rit of the Marquis Lommelint at Genoa, both as a poet and a 
mathematician. This nobleman, to whom M. d’Alembert, 
certainly no fawner on high rank, dedicated one of his moft 
learned productions, was minifter at Paris, and afterwards 
Doge of the republic. He carried on a poetical correfponcence 
with the famous extemporary poetefs Corilla Olyntpica, at whofe 
coronation at Kome our Author was prefent, * when (fays he) 
the people, incenfed to fee Corilla obtaining the laurel that has 
crowned the immortal heads of Taflo and Petrarch, vented 
their fury in obfcene prints and infults, that would have broke 
out into fedition, had they not Leen reftrained by the vigour of 
the maziftrates. This poetical coronation-fcene, as defcribed 

by our traveller, was very pompous, and not lefs ridiculous. 
Our Author gives a very interefting account of the admir- 
able order that reigns in the government, finances, and court 
of the King of Sardinia, whom he holds up as a model to ail 
fovereign princes, who are defirous of maintaining the fplen- 
dour of the throne, without hurting the public profperity, or 
exhaufting their fubjects. This monarch (fays he) is always 
weil ferved, and at a fmall expence. His minifters are almoit 
all diftinguifhed by their merit; and it is to this that they, ge- 
nerally tpeakinz, owe their preferment. They confider the 
efteem and confidence of their fovereign as the moft precious re- 
compenfe for their fervices; and by the fmallnefs of their ap- 
pointments, they feem to make little account of the great emo- 
Juments that are connected in other countries with the high of- 
fices of the ftate. The Marquis of Ormea, who filled, with 
great abilities and merit, the firft pofts of the kingdom, and 
held at once feveral that had been rarely united in one per- 
fon, did not, fays our Author, draw from all his appointinents 
above 12,000 Livres, i. e. fomething lefs than 600 pounds Ster- 
Jing annually, which feems to us incredible. Since his time 
the profits of civil employments are augmented, and a fecretary 
of ftute has a falary of 13,cco Livres. © The favings of the 
monarch (here we follow the exprefiions of our Author) dif- 
play the happy fruits of order, and are employed in the nobleft 
exertions of beneficence. ‘They are divided into various and 
feparate 
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feparate funds, allotted for the education of youth, for the for- 
mation and maintenance of ufeful fettlements, for the encou- 
ragement of eminent merit, the relief of declining families, and 
of the inhabitants cf diftri€ts, that have fudered by inunda- 
tions, epidemical difeafes, or other calemitics, and for other 
generous and charitable purpofes, that muft make us congra- 
tulate the people governed by fuch a fovereign. 

Among the learned men that belong to this country, M. 
d’Arpon juftly celebrates M. de la Grange, formerly Profeflor 
at Turin, at prefent one of the Directors of the Academy of 
Berlin, and undoubtedly one of the firft mathematicians in 
Europe. He was felf-taught, never had a mafter, and was eare 
ly impelled, by a kind of inftinét, to the ftudy of geometry, in 
which he has made important difcoveries. His refearches in 
the moft abftrufe branches of that fcience may be feen in the 
Mitcellanies of the Royal Society of Turin, and the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academies of Paris and Berlin. 

Our Author’s obfervations on SPAIN and PoRTUGAL keep 
up attenton, ‘Thefe countries, particularly the latter, have 
been lefs frequented and defcribed by travellers than moft others. 
He mentions the improvements that the prefent King of. 
Spain has made in that country, by cutting navigable canals, 
erecting bridges, making public roads, appointing public car- 
riages to facilitate travelling, and, above all, by infliruting a 
fociety, under the denomination of Lriends to their Country, 
whofe great object is the encouragement of agriculture and ufe- 
ful arts. But, as our Author obferves, much yet remains to 
be done in that country. He points out the abufes and griev- 
ances that are yet unredrefled, the corruptions of the court, the 
deipotic pretenfions and privileges of the Spanifh grandees, the 
ule of the sorture, which fo often terminates in the triumph of 
guilt and the condemnation of innocence; but with refpect to 
the Inquifition, he lets the thermometer of his zeal fink feveral 
degrees, and examines the FoR and againf? of this odious tribu- 
nal with a {pirit of moderation, or rather with a phlegmatic 
tranquillity ~ which is tomewhat furprifing in a writer who is 
both hot-headed and humane. 

His deicription of PoRTUGAL as without agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, population, flrength, or motion, in the midft of a 
fine climate and a fertile territory, is painfulto humanity. His 
account of the characte: and adminiftration of the Marquis of 
Pombal is 2 good piece of moral painting, which is too long to 
be tranfcribed, and would fuffer by being abridged. The re- 
fult, however, is, that this famous minifter had great parts, ex- 
tenfive knowledge, audacious ambition, exhibited the contraft 
of unrelenting cruelty and humane fenfibility, and involved in 
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great calamities the fame country to which he rendered the moft 
important and fignal fervices. 

Upon the whole, this work is entertaining and inftru€tive, 
notwitbftanding its "defe@s. If the Author wou!d correct fill 
farther the petulance of his tone, and be lefs wanton in the ufe, 
or rather abufe, of metaphors, he would turn out a much bet- 
ter and more agreeable writer than we can pronounce him to be 
at prefent. 
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Phadri Augufii Lib. Fabularum, &c. i.e. The Fables of Pheedrus, 
in Five Books, with Notes and Supplements, by the Abbé Bro- 
TicR. Paris, from the elegant Prefs of Lardozw. 1783. 12mo. 
350 Pages, with Head-pieces, engraven by Feflard. Price 6 Li- 
vies, Lound and Gilt. 


REAT is the typographical merit of this beautiful Edizio 
pF of the excellent Roman Fabulift: but the merit it has 
acquired by pafling through the hands of that learned and truly 
claffical critic, the Abbé Brotier, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions, is what will principally recommend 
it to men of true tafte in Latin literature. In his editions of 
Tacitus and Pliny, we have already fpecimens of the abilities of 
the Abbé Brotier; and he informs us ina Preface, prefixed to 
the prefent publication, of the affiftance with which he has 
been furnifhed, and which encouraged him to undertake it.— 
The manufcript, from which the firft edition of Phoedrus was 
printed, was communicated to him by its proprietor M. Je Pe- 
letier de Rofanbo, Prelident of the Parliament of Paris. This 
manufcript, which is goo years old, was difcovered in Lorrain 
by the Jefuit Sirmond, from whom it pafled into the hands of 
P. Pithow, by whom it was firft publifbed. The Abbé De/au- 
nays, Livrarian to the King of France, communicated alto to 
our Editor the various readings which Dom ” ncent, a Benedice ° 
tine menk of the congregation of St. Maur, had copied from an 
ancient MS. which was in the library of recap nd was con- 
fumed by the flames which deftroyed that whole colle@tion in 
the year 1774. By thefe aids, as alfo by confulting carefully 
the beft printed editions of Phoedrus, of which there is a lift at 
the end of this volume, M. Brorier has been enabled to ar- 
range the five books of Fables in a better order, to correct a 
conliderable number of faults in each, and to give a purer “ 
more correct text of Phoedrus than has hitherto appeared, aad 
which will undoubtedly be followed in all future editions of the 
Roman Fabulift. 
The Notes which accompany this edition, are clear, elegant, 
and inftructive, without any oftentatious accumulation of that 
iniipid 
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infipid and barren erudition, with which the claffic writers were 
fwa thed and disfigured in the editions of the Burmans, and 
their pedantic fraternity. Criticifm is now coming back to na- 
ture, tafte, philofophy, and good fenfe, from which fhe had 
fo long played the truant, and was of confequence reduced to 
live upon the hufks and pods of erudition. Our Abbé, befides 

otes, has furnifhed Supplements to complete the fables which 
have been mutilated in their paflage through the ruins of bar- 
barifm to modern times, ‘This we think as bold an undertak- 
ing as that of many a modern {culptor, who has furnifhed a toe, 
or a foot, nay, even a fupplemental nofe, to an ancient ftatue; 
and in both cafes the boldnefs is proportionable to the parts or 

art that is to be reftored. However, we think he has fucceed- 
ed here ftill better than in his Supplements to Tacitus, though 
jutly efteemed, and that the elegant fimplicity, and the fedate 
amenity of Phoedrus, are well taken off. Our Abbé has added 
to this edition fuch fables of La Fontaine, as are imitations of 
the Latin poet, not with a view to compare the two Fabulifts 
together, but to exhibit, in their union, all the perfection of 
that branch of poetry which they fo happily cultivated. For, 
fays our Author, they had each their peculiar and original cha- 
racier of perfection. Nothing can be added to the one; nothing 
“can be retrenched from the other: thefe two circumftances ex- 
hibit the true and infallible rules of genuine beauty, and theree 
fore render the two Fabulifts a perfect model. In order to give 
farther examples and models of this kind of compofition, the 
Abbé Brorier has fubjoined alfo- to this edition fome of the 
moft celebrated fables of antiquity, of which La Fontaine has 
dextroufly availed himfelf; fuch as, the Country and City Moufe 
and the Veafel, from Horace—the Lark and her little anes, from 
FEfop—the Members and the Stomach, from Livy—the Wolves 
and the Sheep, from Demofthenes—the Head and Tail of the Ser- 
pent, from Plutarch—and the Scythian Philofopher, by Herod- 


Atticus. 





Art. VII. 

Trait: dela Verité de la Religion Chretienne, &c. i. e. A Treatife con- 
cerning the Truth of the Chriilian Religion. Vols, VIII. and 
1X. containing the Argument, drawn from the Manner in which 
that Rel'gion was propagated and eflablifhed in the World, By 
the Reverend Dr. J. Vernet, Profeflor of Divinity at Geneva. 
8vo. Laufanne. 1782. 

T is now near fifty years fince the preceding volumes of this 
Work were firft publifhed by the very refpectable and learned 
Author. Thefe feven volumes, which contain a defence of the 

Cirittian religion, on a liberal and comprehenfive plan, difplay 
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the united merit of copious erudition, candid fimplicity, accu- 
rate judgment, and {trong good fenfe. It is a work which the 
{cholar will always read with pleafure, and which the unlearn- 
ed, with a proper degree of attention, will eafily underftand.— 
In fhort, it is one of thofe produétions, in which the fair and 
natural form of unadorned truth muft excite convidtion in the 
candid enquirer, and prove an effectual prefervative againft the 
fophiftry of infidelity, which dazzles only to end in darknefs. 
The former part of this work was divided into eight books.— 
In the firft, from an ample hiftorical view of the ignorance and 
error in matters of religion, that reigned even among the moft 
civilized nations before the Chriftian era, and a variety of re- 
flexions which this phcenomenon fuggefts, the Author conclud- 
ed; that human reafon ftood in need of the aid and direction of a 
divine revelation. In the fecond, he pointed out the diltin&tive 
characters of a true revelation, and the degree of evidence with 
which it ought to be accompanied. From hence he proceeded, in 
the fucceeding books, to exhibit the various proofs that afcertain 
the divine origin of the Jewifh and Chriftian revelations. After 
having eftablifhed the truth of the former, he entered into an 
ample detail of all the internal and external evidence that fup- 
orts the Jatter. He difplayed the beauty and excellence of the 
Chriftian religion, confidered in its dodrrines, its moral precepts, 
and its promifes. He proved the authenticity of the books which 
contain it; confidered the charaéers, or, in other words, the 
morals, talents, rank, lives, and fortunes of its founders; and 
unfolded, at great length, the arguments deducible from mi- 
vacles and prophecies, tnat fo loudly proclaim its celeftial ori- 
in. 
: Though the Chriftian religion, confidered in itfelf and in its 
connexion, both with the events that were preparatory to, 
and thofe that accompanied its publication, furnifhed our Au- 
thor with fufficient matertals for a full proof of its truth and di- 
vinity: yee later times exhidit to our view two events that add 
new rays of evidence to this proof—and thefe are, the prefent 
State of the Fewifh nation, and the prefent flate of the Chriftian re- 
digion, ‘The hirit of thefe events was treated by our Author in 
the concluding chapter of his feventh volume. The fecond is 
the jubject propofed in the eighth and ninth volumes lately pub- 
lifhed, anu now before us. 

i he extenfive propagation and eftablifhment of the Chriftian 
religion is a remarkaole fact, which we have before our eyes; 
and itis this which M. Verner propofes to confider as his laft 
proof of the truth and divinity of that religion, In the three 
fiift chapters of his eighth volume, he gives an hiftorical view 
of this’ tact, as a phoenomenon which muft be accounted for, 


and reduced to its true principle. But however furprizing the 
fact 
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f:& may be, compared and confidered with the ordinary courfe 
of things, it will ftill appear more fo, when we confider in 
what manner, and by what means, it was brought about. This 
fecond point of view is the principal object in our Author’s 
plan: but it is not exhibited in the two volumes now before us. 
As fome late writers have attempted t« invalidate the authority of 
the fources from whence the materials for this fecond point of 
view are derived, and to throw an obfcurity of their own making 
on the early periods of the gofpel hiftory, our learned Author 
has thought it neccflary to difarm thele adverfaries before he 
proceeds farther; and this occafions a dizrefion (we may call 
it), but a very learned and inflrudtive one, which takes up the 
whole ‘pace of thefe two volumes, except the three firfl chap- 
ters. 
This digreffion, though perhaps too copious, is far from be- 
ing either ufelels or unconneéted with the principal fubje&: It 
fornis, indecd, an intervening work, which, had it been pubjifh- 
ed alone, would have been received as a very interefling piece of 
controverfy ; but fiill it anfwers our Author’s purpofe, by dif- 
pelling fome clouds of duft that have teen raifed about the ob- 
jets that he propofes to reprefent in their true colouis in the 
courfe of his work. This digreffion contains, firft, an ample re- 
futation of what Voltaire has advanced in his Univerfal Hiffory, 
to invalidate the authority of the early annals of the Chriftian 
Church. From hence M. VERNET proceeds to unmafk the er- 
rors and fophifiry of a book, publifked under the name of the 
Jate learned Freret, and d:fizned to rencer the authenticity of 
the four Gofpels dubious. The difingenuous writer, who fkulked 
under the ufurped name of Freret, was anfwered a few years ago 
by the Abbes Lergier and Du Veifin, both whofe performances 
have real merit, though tarnifhed in feveral places by the narrow 
and iljiberal fpiric of religious party. Our Author has rein- 
forced their arguments with new confiderations, He fhews that 
the pretended Freret (whoie impofture in the ufurpation of this 
name he fully proves) was no more than an unfaithful tran- 
{criber of Dodwell, and that his objections, drawn from the 
ancient herefies, are replete with abfurdities, exaggerations, and 
anachronifms. He enters, on this occafion, into a very parti- 
cular and curious account of the Edionites and Guoflics, not fo 
much with an inention to refute the objector under cu rfidera- 
tion, as to place in a true light the ftate of the primitive Church, 
and to illuftrate many things relative to the ancient fects, which, 
when properly known, throw new rays of evicence on the truih 
of the Gofpel. 

The next obje& that occupies our Author in this digreffion, 
is the teftimony of Jewifh writers to the truth of the Corftian 


hiftory. To diminith the weight of this teftimony, the Lilence 
of 
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of Philo and Fofephus, and the infidelity of the body of the Jewith 
nation, have been alleged, as fufficient to counterbalance it, 
M. VERNET examines, with great judg rment and erudition, the 
charaéter and circumftances of Philo; ? an | proves, we ¢! hink, in 
a very fatisfactory manner, that the filence of this learned Jew 
is rather an argument in favour of Chriftianity than againft it. 
It is certain, that a mute witnefs is no witnefs at all for or 
againft any fact. If Philo looked upon the miracles and miffion 
ot Chrift as an ympofture, liis Glence i is to be accounted for by 
unbelievers, and is an objection which may be dircétly retorted 
upon hens. As to Jofephus, our Author maintains that he has 
not been filent. On this point of literature M. VeRNET was 
formerly undecided ; and, in his ring. work, having men- 
tioned the arguments alle; red on the different fides of the que- 
ition, he himfeif remained in fufpence. "But baving reconfidered 
the matter, he has come to a full conviction, that Jofephus has 
seally made mention of Jefus Chrift, as well as of John the 
Baptit, and James, furnamed the Jui, in his Jewifh Antiqui- 

uities; and both Jong and laborious is he upon this fubje&: 
Manufcripts, verfions, citations, difcufions of moral evidence, 
comparifon between Eien writers ; nothing ts omitted that 
can illuftrate this knotty point of erudition, and twelve or thir~ 
teen chapters are learnedly employed thereupon.—In this detail 
our Author is more prolix and minute, and dwells more on in- 
cidental and trifling objections, than we think the fupport of his 
caufe required; but here he merits indulvence, becaule good 
ferfe and good learning always accompany him: befides, fuch a 
Nestor in theology hes peculiar privileges, 

With refpect to the argument againf Chriftianity taken from 
the infidelity of the Jews, our Author fhews, amply and lear- 
nedly, that even the unbelieving | part of that nation bore tefti- 
mony to the truth of the miracles of Chrift, and that thus we 
have a tcftimony of that whole people in favour of Chriftianity, 
more forcible than it would have been, had they been all unani- 
mous in the reception of the Gofpel. 

We muft wait for the publication of the following volume or 
volumes, in order to have our learned and ingenious Author’s 
manner of deducing, from the propsgation of Chriftianity, an 
additional proof of its divine origin, ‘This matter will be treat- 
ed at great length. After having hewn, that in the firft ages 
of the Church, the Chriftian caufe was not only deftitute of all 
human and vifible fupport, but had the moft formidable cbftacles 
to its propagation to encounter, from the prejudices, paifions, 
vices, and interefts of men, feconded by the force of civil infti- 
tutions, and the fecular arm, he will < Par out the true reafon 
of its fucce/s amidft all thefe difadvantaves. ‘Io diminifh the ve- 


neration and aftonifhment which this fuccefs is fo adapted to 
excites 
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excite, fome unbelievers have attempted to account for it by 
caufes of an ordinary kind, fuch as are to be found in the paffions 
and propenfities of the human heart, and in the general circum- 
{tances of mankind. ‘The attempts, however, of this foit that 
were made before the publication of Mr. Gibbon’s two famous 
chapters, were feeble and contemptible beyond expreflion: but 
thofe of this learned and ingenious writer were Carried on with 
peculiar advantages, as they were furrounded with the luftre, 
and feconded by the reputation of a learned, eloquent, and vo- 
luminous hiftory, that does honour to Englifh literature. So 
that all the artillery fired by this aflailant againit the citadel of 
Chriftianity, was planted on the temple of fame, and made confe- 
quently a /oud report, while all the trumpeis of the goddefs were 
employed to celebrate the execution it did.—Accordingly, our 
Author propoles to enter particularly into the lifts with Mr, 
Gibbon, and when we are made acquainted with his method of 
defence, we fhall lay it before our Readers. 

But why atrack Mr. Gibbon, whofe five caufes of the propa- 
gation of the Gofp:!, whether admiflible or not, he only gives 
as fecandary ones ? {f you afk him, by what means the Chriftian 
faitn obtained fo remarkable a victory over the eftablifhed religions 
of the world? hear his reply, ** To this enquiry an obvious but 
6 fatisfactory anfwer may be given; that it was owing to the 
© convincing evidence of the doétrine itlel‘, and to the ruling pro- 
“© vidence of its great Author.” If thefe words convey the fenti- 
ments of Mr. Gibbon, he muft be placed among the friends of 
Chriftianity; if they do not, it is to be hoped that the reft of 
his hiftory has not been compofed with the fame fpirit. 





_ 
ART. VIII. 

Voyage Pittore/que de la Sictle, &c. i. e. Travels through Sicily, 
Malta, and Lipari, containing an Account of the Antiguities of 
thefe Iflands, the principal Natural Phenomena they exhibit, and 
the particular Cuftoms and Manners of the Inhabitants. IJiufiraced 
with Enoravings. Nos. III. iV. V.and VI. Large Folio.. Con- 
taining each Six Plates, and eight pages of Defcription. Price 12 
Livres cach Number, 

HE two preceding Chapters or Numbers of this elegant 
& work, were noticed in our Foreicn LITERATURE for 

February lait: No. ILL. begins with an account of Mazzara. 

The inhabitants of tnis place pretend, that it is the ancient 

Selinus, though the ruins of this latter city ftill fubfift at the 

diftance of 24 miles from Mazzara. Nothing is more common 

in Sicily than to tee modern towns decorated with the names 
of ancient and famous cities, which either exift no more, or whofe 
ruins exilt elfewhere, The only veftiges of the arts vifible at 


Mazzara, are three ancient tombs, or farcophagi. The firft, 
which 
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which is the fubject of the i ft Figure of the 13th Plate, repree 


fents, in baffo-relievo, a hunter 2 sted ng a wild boar, probably 
the Rory of AZeleager. The comp ofition is very indifferent, and 
it is alfo but feebly executed. The 2d figure contains a fune- 
ral urn of much nobler workmanth p; and in looking upon the 
figure, we are not a litile furprized, that M. Hove is fo 
{paring in his defcription of it. “I'wo beautiful fphynxes, two 
very elegant human figures, with other ornaments in a pure tafte, 
and a Latin infcription in the middle, deferved, we think, more 
attention from our Traveller, than he has thought proper to be- 
ftow upon them, There is a circumftance in the engraving of 
thefe plates, which we think well contrived, and that is the 
reddifh-brown colour employed by the arvift, which peculiarly 
afimulates the reprefentation of antiquities to the original ob- 
jects, when ruins and fepulchral monuments are delineated. 

The 14th plate reprefents the fecond farcophagus, adorned 
with a fine baflo relievo, whofe fubject is, the rape of Proferpine. 
Here Ceres is feen purfuing her daughter, in a chariot drawn by 
two winged ferpents, with a confiderable number of attendants. 
But the third farcophagus, which is the fubje& of the 15th 
plate, is undoubtedly the moft beautiful of the three. It repre- 
fents a battle of the Amazons, and announces, by the defign, 
compofition, and expreffion, a period in which the arts flourifh- 
ed. The whole of this piece is admirable, and fome of the fis 
gures are equal to the beft remains of Grecian art. 

From Mazzara our Author proceeded to Caftel Vetrano, a 
fmall town about eight miles from the fea, where the firft thing 
he was entertained with was a noéturnal proceffion on the fefti- 
val ofthe Holy Sacrament, in which the darknefs of the night 
was illuminated with 400 torches, made of akind of reeds, which 
emit a moft glaring {plendour, and which was accompanied with 
other marks of a pompous devotion, that formed a curious fpece 
tacle. Here he faw the ruins of the real Selinus, and lodged in 
the watch-tower, which is now called ToRRE DEL PULCI, i.e. 
the tower of Fleas. A ftrange name indeed! but it appears, that 
in this place there was formerly a temple, dedicated to Caftor 
and Pollux, which, in Italian, is Po./uce. Wren the temple was 
demolifhed, and the latter of theie gods was forgotten, the 
people not knowing what was meart by Polluce, took it for the 
name of a little inte&t (Pulici or Pulct, a flea), with which they 
were very well acquainted, and thus prepared macter of invefti- 
gation for the etymologifts. —-When this tower is illuminated 
in the night, this is a tign that watchmen have perceived no pi- 
rates approaching the coaft. But when the lights are not 
hung up, a cannon is fired from the tower, and three fram 
Caftel Vetrano, to alarm the inhabitants, and put them upon their 
guard. 





Selinus, 
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Selinus, of which the 18th plate contains a chart, that marks 
diftinctly its circumference, had feveral temples, which have 
been entirely demolifhed. We fiad the ruins and fcattered frag 
ments of two of thefe in che 17th and rth plates. 

No. IV. 

In the beginning of the 4th Number or Chaptcr, we find the 
defcription of another temple of Selinus, delineated in the 1gth 
plate, and a general view of the large{t temple of that city, whofe 
remains aftonifh us, as they are reprefented in the plate follow- 
ing; the Author exhibits in the a1it plate the plan of this enor- 
mous edifice, and the geometrical details that are neceflary to 
convey an idea of its particular beauties. It is palpable, that 
this temple was demolifhed by hoftile violence; but it is incon- 
ceivable, fays our Traveller, that hoftile rage fhould go fo far, 
as to overturn the very bafes of the columns, and that of co- 
Jumns fo prodigioufly bulky, This temple, which after that of 
Jupiter Olympius at Girgenti, is the greatelt fabric of antiquity 
itill preferved, is 51 fathoms (zoifes) in length, and 25 in 
breadth *. It has 16 lateral columns, and 8 in front. The 
columns are 4. fect 6 inches high, and their bafes have 10 feet 
in height, and 10 in diameter. The temple, which was one of 
the wonders of Sicily, and ftill maintains its fuperiority, by the 
quantity and ftately afpect of its ruins, was dipteral, having two 
rows of columns all around it. Its columns are perceived at fuch 
adiftance, that they direct pilots at fea in their courfe. 

M. Houvet vifited the Rocca di Cufi, or famous quarry, which 
furnifhed the ftones for the conftruction of thefe temples, and 
which is reprefented in the 22d plate. It is 300 fathoms in 
length, and the ftones it yields have this peculiarity, that whea 
they are ftruck they found like metals. I: is fituated about feven 
miles from Selinus, in the midit of a beautiful and fercile plain, 
called Campo bello, and does not rife in any part of it more than 
50 feet above the level cf the plain. The archites went wife- 
ly to work: they rough-hew: d in the quarry the ftones which 
they employed in theie mafly buildings, and gave them there, 
though rudely, the form they were to Face, that they might di- 
minifh, as far as was poffible, their weight, before they were 
tranfported. When they had fixed upon the fize of a column, 
they cut round, in the rock, a mais of fo many feet diameter, 
as the thicknefs of the column required. When this mafs was 
cut round by two men, who had formed a paflage on each fide, 
and completed each his femi circle, it formed a cylinder. To 
difengaze its extremities from the rock, they made, at the bafe 


——> 





* Baron Rvideiel fays it is adout 100 yards | ng and 80 broad. But 
his account is much iaferior in detail and accuracy to that of Mr, 
Flouel: Mr. Brydone has not minded thefe things. : 
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of the column, an incifion of about four inches deep, which 
they filled with as many wedges of the drieft wood as couid be 
forced into it. ere vedoes were continually moiftened, and 
by their fwelling, they made the cylinder break off from the 
rock. but the m Q marvellous part of this bufinefs ftill remains 
to torture conjecture: for with what machines did thefe architects 
tranfport capitals 12 feet 6 inches fquare, and 4 feet 5 inches thick, 
and architraves 20 feet long and 7 feet large? and yet thefe 
enormous fiones, drawn from a place at the diftance of above 
7 miles, acrofs an uneven road, muft fuprife us ftill lefs than 
the tranfportation, from the fame diftance, of three columns, 
each formed of a finzle tone, 45 feet 6 inches in height, and 
10 feet in diameter. (ur Author exhibits in one of the figures 
of this plate, the ingenious method employed by Vitruvius for 
the tran{fnortation of large maffles of this kind ; but this method 
feems only adapted to fucceed en level giound, and not ina 
hilly diftri&. 

The 23d and 24th plates reprefent the baths and pountais 
of S. Calogero, and the grotto of the bathers, with its plan and 
dimenfions, all which our Author defcribes at great length. His 
defcriptions are interiperfed with a multitude of little ftories of 
his converfations and adventures, which might make fome im- 
prefion in the vacant moments of dinner, tea, or fupper, but 
have no title to be admitted into a work of this kind: Mr. 
Brydone’s ftories have much more falt and favour than thofe of 
M. Houel, 

No. V. 

The falting of anchovies in the fea- port town of Sciacca, and 
a ruflic waggon full of lads and lafles going to their harvett 
labours, employ our Autbcr’s pen and pencil in the 25th 
and 26th plates, and the deicriptions are lively and poetical. 
Painting, as he goes along, rural (cenes, and enchanting pro- 
fpefts, without omitting the cogs that barked at him, as he 
pafled the buts of which they were the guardians, he arrives 
at the palace (or ca/in as it is called) of the Prince of Pa- 
Jagonia, whofe whimlical, or rather monftruous tafte for the 
contradi€tory, the abfurd, "and the fhocking, in fculpture and 
architecture, has been related by almoft every traveller. Cen- 
taur, fphynx, dragon, and chimzra, are obje&ts of fymmetry 
and order, compared with the productions which that imperti- 
nent fool (if he is not flark mad) has multiplicd, at a prodi- 
gious expence, in his conternptible manfion. But why employ 
three great folio pages in the defcription of thefe fruits of a dii- 
ordered brain? 

The 27th plate reprefents the ancient Naumachia of Palermo, 
and the 28th the tonnaro, a kind of aquatic caftle, for the taking 
the tunny-fith, farmed, at a great expence, of ftrong nets, and 
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compofed of different apartments. Mr. Brydone has given a 
g rood, though a concife defcription of this amufement; but our 
Author’ s account of it is much more ample and circumftantial, 
and, by the affiftance of the fixures, more intelligible and inte- 
refting. Tae two following plates, which conclude this Num- 
ber, exhibit the manner of ‘catching and killing the fifh, when 
they are collected in the tonnaro., 
No, VI. 

In the beginning of this Number or Chapter, our Author re- 
turns, like the dog to his vomit, and gives us a view of the 
palace of the Prince of Patagonia at La Bagaria, in the 31ft 
plate, where we fee the avenue that is peopled by the monfters 
already mentioned, and the triumphal arch, which is the entrance 
of this avenue. The palace, indeed, deferved fome little atten- 
tion, as it is an old caftle, built originally by the Saracens, 
finely fituated, and gives an idea of the kind of architeéture 
that prevailed among that people, when Sicily was under their 
dominion. ‘The view from the terras, that forms the fummit 
of this caftle, is extenfive and delightful, and is deemed, by our 
Author, worthy of the particular attention of travellers. 

The Calabrian afh-tree, which produces the manna, is the 
fubjet of the 32d plate, and the manner of collecting this me- 
dicinal fugar is accurately defcribed; but with no particulars 
that are not well known. His defcriptions of La Favoratta and 
Cineft, and of the fimplicity and benevolence that reign in the 
manners of their inhabitants, are pleafing, and may be called 
very agreeable fummer-reading. ‘Ihe 33d plate brings us back 
to ancient times, by prefenting to our view fome very beautiful 
remains of the ancient arts, well preferved, which our Author 
1oticed in the mufeum and monafiery of St. AZartin, about 
feven miles from Palermo. This mufeum, lately founded by 
D. Salvator Blafi, of the Benedictine order, contains a very good 
colleion of ancient marbles, farcophagi, medais, Grecian, Ro- 
man, Etrurian and Sicilian vafes, &c.——The marble candela 
brum here delineated by our Author, is an exquifite piece, whee 
ther we confider the beauty of its form, the elegance of its orna- 
ments, or the excellence of the workmanfhip. It is accompanied 
with iix Etrurian vales, all beautiful, an Egyptian buft of. ba- 
faltes, and two curious human fi gures, one male and the other 
female, with Ionic capitals, fupporting bafkets of flowers on 
their heads. 

The 34th plate reprefents a funeral urn, which our Author 
confiders as one of the moft beautiful remains of antiquity that 
has efcaped the ruins of time. Its form, ornaments, and execcu- 
tion, are equally perfect. A fquare void fpace that feems to have 
been prepared for an infcription, and a medallion under ir, fup~ 


ported by cupids, which exhibits a fine female head, give rea- 
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fon to fuppofe, that the urn contains the afhes of fome lady, ile 
luftrious in her time and day. ‘t he two laft plates of this Num- 
ber reprefent two tombs or farcophagi, of noble workmenhhip, 
and a tingular capital of the Corinthian order, with cornucopias 
inftead of volutes, and in the middle a medallion exhibiting a fe- 
male head, with Rowing treflis, and fome very elegant figures on 
the baie of thecolumn. Theie ant:quities were observed by our 
Author in the epifcop.l pal-ce of Monreale. 
ART. IX. 
Verbaudelingen van lit Bataafsch Genrotjchap &e. TranfeGtions of 


the Batavian Soctety at Rotterdam. Vo). VI. * i 


HF firft piece we find in this volume is the differtation of 
Dr. Van Marum (avery ingenious and learned phy- 
fician at Haarlem, and known with diftinétion in the walk of 
experimental philofophy), which ootained the gold medal, as the 
beft difcourfe on the following queltion: 2a flew by "proofs, 
what meteors depend upon the operation of natural eleétricity,— 
how fuch meteors are produced by it, and what are the beft 
means of preferving boufvs, fips, and perfons, from their pere 
nicious cfiedts. “This differtation is divided into fix parts. 

In the firft the author fhews that lightning is an effeé of the 
natural ciectricity of the atmofphere, and may be confidered as 
the difcberge ot the electrical force of the clouds, by feven pro- 
perties, which lightning has in common with eleétricity, fuch 
as its ferpentine motion ; its direction to thofe bodies, which 
are the beft conductors, fuch as met als; its kindling a flame in 
combuftible fubftances ; melting metals ; penetrating, {plittings 
and bruifing bodies ; killing animals ; and laftly, iis influence 
on the magnetic needle. Our author confirms, farther, this 
important truth, by experiments made with a new apparatus of 
his own invention, which is very ingeniou fly contrived for the 
purpole, It is not poflible to render this invention intelligible 
by defcription without the aififtance of the figures with whic h 
it is accompanied ; but we can afirm, that the experiments 
made with it are fully fatisfaory and decifive, though not 
Rew. 

In the fecond part, Dr. Van Maru fhews how the light 
ning is produced by ‘the natural electricity of the atmo‘phere. 
Franklin, Becearia, and others, who have made obfervations 
on the electrical force of the clouds in thunder-ftorms, tell us 
that fome of thefe clouds have a pofitive and others a negative 
ele€tricity. Two bodies, differently electrified, are known to 
attract each other; and as that, which is overcharged, or poli- 
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* For an account of the preceding volumes of the memoirs of this 
fociety, fee the appendix to cur 67th volume, p. 511. 
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tively electrified, communicates its overplus to that which is 
ties AP. ae or negatively electrified, it is natural to conclude, 
that different eleétrical ftates of the clouds in a thunder-ftorm 
give rife to this attraction and communication, and that the 
undercharged cloud receives an additional quantity of electric 
fluid from that which is overcharged or pofitively electrified. 
But the thunder-clouds difcharze the eleétrical fluid, on the 
earth, againft elevated bodies, fuch as houfes, fteeples, and fhips. 
This, however, fays our author, is not to be confidered merely 
as a communication of the electrical fluid to the furface of the 
earth, fince it is proved by repeated experiments, that there can 
be no diffufion or difcharge of the fluid of an cleétrified body, 
unlefs that part of the body, to which it is communicated, has 
previoufly acquired an oppofite force or power by the action of 
that fame electrified body near which it is placed. So that 
before a thunder-cload, pofitively electrified, can d:ffufe its fluid 
upon any body, it muit previoully produce i in that body, fub- 
jected to its action, a negative electricity; and wie verfa, if 
the thunder-cloud be negatively eleGir fied. This truth out 
author proves by an experiment, in which he employs two 
plates, coated on one fide: the one he fufpends on a conductor, 
and infulates theother under it: the refultis, that the eleétri- 
cities and their effects differ, accorcing as the fecond plate re- 
mains infulated, or is made to communicate with the earth by 
a chain or any other contrivance. 

The third part of this differtation contains an inquiry into 
the beft methods of preferving our edifices, fhips, and perfons 
from the fatal effects of thunder-ftorms. Here M. Van Mae 
RUM naturally treats on conductors: he approves the pointed 
Ones ; evinces, by new experiments, that they are not dangerous, 
and fliews that thofe with feveral points placed at confiderable 
diftances from each other, are more adapted to anfwer their 
purpofe, than thofe which have onlyone. And here his expe- 
riments feem highly decifive, notwithftanding what is affirmed 
to the contrary in the third volume of the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Bruffels, p. 11. 25. M. Van Marum di(cufles the 
queftions, that have been propofed relative to the height and 
thicknels of conductors, the manner of compofing and placing 
them, the number that ought to be employed in an edifice; 
with many other queftions of this kind, which have been treated 
before him by able hands, to whofe inventive labours he has 
added little or nothing, though he has placed them in a very 
ufeful light to the view of his countr yinen. 

In the fourth part of this differtation the author defcribes the 
water-fpout, the whirlwind, and the aurora borealis, meteors 
fufficiently known; and he inquires into their caufes, which 
are, as yet, a fubject of inveftigation and controverfy. With 
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refpect to the water fpout, he adopts, as the moft probable, the 
opinion of the celebrated BecCARIa, who confiders it as the 
effeat of the eleétrical power of the atmofphere, The followin 
reafons are alleged in fupport of this hypothefis. Firft, the 
fpouts are, for the moft part, formed durin, thunder-ftorms, and 
confequently, when the clouds are the moft charged with elec- 
tricity,—lightnings have been fometimes obferved flafhing with 
prodigious celerity about the water-{pout,—attractions and re- 
pulfions of drops of water or other corpufcles, have been ob- 
ferved under the {pout or the cloud whence it proceeded, which 
refembled eleétrical attractions and repulfions in a flriking man- 
ner ;—and laftly, according to Beccaria, there are obfervations 
which teftify, that thefe meteors have been averted or difloived 
by the elevation of potnted conductors, which are faid, by the 
fame author, to be in general ufe among mariners, in thofe 

arts of the world where water-fpouts are frequent.——From 
thefe data M. Van Marvuo thinks, that fome progrefs may be 
made in the theory of the formation of this meteor, though they 
may not turnifh a perfect explication of its nature. The earth, 
fays be, routt attraét the electrical clouds that are at a {mall di- 
ftance from it; this attraction muft neceflarily exert its power 
on the lower part of the cloud, and hence that part approaches 
the earth in the form of a column or cone; but as the watry 
particles of the cloud are more powerfully attracted than the 
particles of air with which they are intermixed, the water muft, 
of confequence, be accumulated in the lower part of the column, 
and as the weight of the column is thus continually increafing, 
it at length falls of a fudden by its own gravity. He obferves 
farther, that if the water-/pout be an electrical phenomenon, or 
the effect of electricity, the rifing of the water under it, and the 
violence with which it carries up bodies from the furtace of the 
earth, muft be derived from the fame electrical power, and not 
from a gyration of clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a point 
or centre (as has been generally imagined), and falling down, 
where the greateft point of condenfation is, into a tube, fome- 
what like the fpiral {crew of Archimedes, which abforbs and 
raifes the water by its whirling motion. 

The- electrical production of whirlwinds has long fince been 
rendered probable, by the obfervations of M. Wile, in a dil- 
fertation concerning contrary eleétricities, publifhed at Roftock ; 
and our Author adopts both the opinion and the arguments of 
that ingenious naturalift. He alfo looks upon it as highly pro- 
bable, chat the aurora borealis is nothing more than the cleétrical 
fluid, which diffufes iticlf in the higher and more rarefied parts 
of the atmofphere. On this head doctors differ, and fome doc- 
tors of note, fuch as the ingenious and learned profeflor of 
Franeker, M, VAN SWINDEN, are not of our Author’s opi- 
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hion. Great authorities, itis true, engaced M. Van Marum 
to feek the explication of the 4urora in the principles of elec 
tricity, and, for aught we know, it may be the true method: 
His reafons contain nothing new: they are a f{ummary of what 
Beccaria, Meffier, Canton, Franklin, and Hamilton, have of- 
fered on the fubject. | 

The Seconp ARTICLE in this volume, is a differtation on 
dephlogifticated air, and the manner of obtaining it, and rendering it 
ufeful in refpiration. By Joun INGenHousz, M.D. The sft 
part of this memoir contains genera] reflections on the falutary 
effects of dephlogifticated air in feveral difeafes, occafioned or in- 
creafed by breathing an air more or lefs corrupted by putrid ex- 
halations. The fubftances from which this air may be obtained, 
and its peculiar properties, when obtained from different bodies, 
and by different methods, are largely treated in the 2d part. 
In his Experiments on Vegetables, publifhed in 1779, Dr. 
InGENHOoUsz had fhewn an expeditious, cheap, and plain me- 
thod of obtaining, during the fummer-feafon, large quantities 
of dephlogifticated air, by means of the moft common plants. 
But in the winter it muft be obtained from green vitrio], minium, 
red precipitate, and nitre. The method of procuring it from 
the laft of thefe fubftances, is the moft expeditious and the leaft 
expenfive. But to obtain it in all its purity, and without any 
mixture of fixed air, care muft be taken to fhake it in water, 
in order to wath and purify it. Another precaution ufed by our 
Author is, to hold the wick of a candle, newly blown out, near 
the cock of the glafs-receiver ; in which cafe, if the candle be 
re-lighted, and refumes a vivid flame, it may be concluded with 
certainty, that all the fixed air has pafled. It appears alfo, from 
the experiments here defcribed (which Dr. InGenHousz made 
according to the method indicated in his Treatt/e on the property 
of vegetables to purify the air) that the firft air which fucceeds the 
fixed air is always the pureft, and that the purity diminifhes in 
proportion as the operation draws near to its conclufion *, 

The 3d part of this diflertation treats of the manner of ob- 
taining dephlogifticated air from nitre. Our Author’s method is in 
genious, and by this time well known to the Curious, as we 
fuppofe. The 4th part is employed in pointing out the manner 
of breathing with facility dephlogiflicated air, and of difengaging 
it from the fixed air with which it is charged by pajfing through the 
lungs. Our Author docs not approve of Fontana’s method of 
ufing this air, becaufe, by obliging the breather to ftop his 


— 





* Dr. Ingenhoufz gives, under this article, a curious and inflructive 
table -of the different degrees of purity, announced by his eudiometer, 
in the examination of dephlogifticated air, drawn not only from 
nitre, but alfo from other fubitances, mineral and vegetable. 
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noftrils, the aéts of infpiration and exfpiration are rendered fa- 
tiguing. After having, theretore, tried the experiment in different 
ways, he prefers the following : take two large bladders, cleanfed 
from their fat, and well dr ried ; rub them with frefh butter, or 
Olive oil, that has no fmell, to render them fof: and durable: 
prepare a copper tube, of three or four lines diameter; at one 
end of it place a cock, and fit tothe other end the neck of a 
fmall bottle of casutchouc, or elaftic cum, at leaft three inches 
long, and as much tn breadth. By feveral operations which our 
Author deferibes, and which may eafily be conceived, this piece 
of elaftic gun may be fo fafhioned, as to fit the nofe exaé V5 
and to fit fo clofely to the fkin, on aj] fides, as to prevent en- 
tirely the paflage of the air. When all this is done, one of the 
bladders, filled with dephlogifticated air, is to be fitted to the 
tube above mentioned, with one hand, and the cock of the tube 
muft be opened with the other, while all poffible care is ufed 
to keep the ebefere-retee fo clofe about the nole, that the air may 
not be allowed to pafs. If the bladder contains nearly 250 cubic 
inches of dephlogifticated air, of a good quality, it may be ufed in 
16, perhaps 20 infpirations and ex{pirations, before it be fo far di- 
mihifhed in its purity as to be of an equa! quality with common air, 
Our Author made a great number of experiments, to afcertain 
the degree of diminution in quality that dephlogifticated air fuf- 
fers by the action of the lungs. From thefe it appears, that 


the quantity of this air that is neceflary toa fingle laiipirstion, 
does not become inferior tn ganley to common ai ir, until it has 
been tour times expoled to the action of the Jungs: the gth in- 


fpiration can add little alteration, fince it is alrea: iy overcharged 
with fixed air and phlogifton. How the dephlogifticat ed air, 
thus diminifhed in quality, may be reftored to its former purity, 
by making it pafs through water, and more efpecially through 
lime-water, our Author fhews at great length ; and the different 
procefles he has employed for this ~purpole, are here as accurate} 
ly defcribed as they are ingenicufly contrived. But for an ace 
count of them we mutt refer the curious to the work itfelf. 

M. [NGENHoUsz is of opinion, that to obtain any palpable 
advantage from this air in medical cafes, the quantity of it daily 
employed mutt amount to at leaft 10co or 1200 cubic inches. 
According to the method indicated above, this quantity may 
ferve for between 100 and 120 infpirations. In inflammatory, 
putrid, and other diiorders, the dephlogifticated air may be 
fooner charged with phlogifton than in other cafes, and muft 
therefore be renewed more frequently. Our Autbor has found 
remarkable benefit from this air himfelf; ; after taking a certain 
quantity of it, his cheerfulnefs, ftrength, and appetite, were 


increafed, and his fleep was more calm and balmy than ufual. 
In 
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In the sth and laft part of this differtation, the Author lays 
down a compendious method of afcertaining the degrees of pu- 
rity in dephlogifticated air. It is well known to what a high 





degree of fimplicity and perfection M. de Fontana improved the’ 


eudiometer ; neverthelefs, when dephlogifiicated air is drawn 
from a great number of different plants, a fingle trial of its qua- 
lity requires feveral operations: Our Author, therefore, after 
long endeavouring to find out a method of rendering this trial 
as expeditious as that of atmofpherical air, hit upon one that 
fucceeded to his mind, and deicribes it here circumftantially ; 
but for an account of this method, and fome anatomical memoirs 
that follow this differtation, we muft refer our Readers to the 
work, 





ArT. X. 

Recueil des ] Memoires fur la Mechanique et la Phyfigue, i.e. A Colle&ion 
of lviemoirs, relative to Mechanics and ihylics, By the Abbé 
Rocuon, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
of the Marine Academy. Svo. 284 Peges, with nine Plates. 
Paris, 1783. 

““HESE Memoirs have every kind of merit that can be ex~ 
pected in a publication of this fort. Their Autuor is 
aman of eminence in the fphere of practical philofophy. ‘They 
were all read either in the public or private aflemblies of the 

Academy of Sciences, and they met with the univerfal appro- 

bation and applaufe of taat learned body. ‘They are all come 

mendab!le on account of their utility, and moft of them are fo 
from their novelty. in one of thefe memoirs, the author gives 
the conftruction of an inflrument that may be of great ufe in 
abridging the calculations requifite for the determination of the 
longitude in voyages. In another he gives an account of thofe 
inftruments of his invention, which he calls prifmatic telefcopes 
(/unettes a prijme) which are defigned to meafure angles, and 
may be ulefully employed in aftronomy and topography. The 
experiments aud obfervations by which he proves, in another 
very Curious memoir, that the light of the fixed ftars, and that 
of the fun, are of the fame nature, feem as conclufive as they 
are entertaining. “i he method he indicates, in another piece, 
of diftilling in vacuo, is commodious, and adapted to diminifh 
conliderabiy the expence of that operation, He has alfo in- 
vented a machine, by which beautiful p'ates for printing may 
be engraven with great celerity, at a very moderate expence, 
and {fo as to unite all the advantages of the Chinefe method of 
printing. The optical memoirs contained in this volume, are 
peculiarly interefling, and exhibit feveral new experiments and 
ebfervations relative to vifion. 
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Art. XI. 


Voyages, autour du Monde, et vers les deux Poles, par terre et par mer, 
&c. i. e, Travels round the World, and towards the two Poles, by 
Jand and fea, from the year 1767 to 1776 inclufive. By M. Paces, 
Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Lovis, and Corre- 
fpondent of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 2 Vols. 8vo. Con- 
taining 704 pages, enriched with Maps. Paris 1782. Price 12 
Livres, bound. 


ERE we have a Traveller who will command attention, 
even after the great number of thofe that have been run- 
ning about the world in the prefent age. M. Paces followed a 
method of coming at the knowledge of menand things,in which 
he had few examples to imitate: he had fufficient refolution of 
mind, and ftiength of body, to live Jong in countries, and 
among people, whofe fociety wou]d be more than irkfome to our 
rapid travellers, who love their eafe, and would fatisfy their cu- 
riofity with as little fatigue and felf-denial as poffible. He was 
more efpecially defirous to contemplate, attentively, human na- 
ture, in thofe places where it feems to have departed leaft from 
its primitive fimplicity ; and it appears alfo to have been his 
opinion, that he would find it more benevolent in its rude ftate, 
than amidft the refinements of civil fociety. This opinion, be 
it juft or erroneous, does honour to the heart of the man who 
entertained it; and a multitude of things in thefe travels unite 
to give us the moft favourable idea of the feelings and character 
of M., Paces. His relations of what he obferved or dif- 
covered, have been received with high approbation; they are 
publifhed with the privilege of the Academy of Sciences, and 
every thing announces, that the three voyages contained in this 
work, were undertaken, by our Traveller, from a laudable cu- 
riofity after knowledge, and a defire to be ufeful to his country 
and to humanity. 

His firft voyage was the tour of the globe, by the way of North 
America, the South Sea, the Indies, and Arabia. In 1767, 
he fet out from St. Domingo for New Orleans, from whence 
he failed up the M:fifippi and the Red River, where 
he had many obftacles to encounter, from the rapidity of the 
current, and the trunks and bodies of trees that obftructed its 
paflaze. Here he made an excurfion of above three hundred 
French leagues, into the country of thofe, fays he, whom the 
Europeans call favages ; and verified, by an attentive obfervation 
of their characters and feelings, his favourable opinion of hu- 
man mature. He relates affecting inftances of their fen‘ibility 
and fympathy, of their parental and conjugal tendernefs, of their 
refpect for the aged, of the tears they fhed upon the tombs of 


their departed friends Among others, he tells us a ftory of 
I z” * the 
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the meeting of a widowed father and his daughter, which would 
move the heart of a warrior, an African merchant, or a minifter 
of flare, theugh profeffionally obliged, by public fpirit, to fteel 
their nature avainft the emotions of humanity. 

Untpeakable were the hardfhips to which good M. Paces 
was reduced, and indeed willing to fuffer, in bis paffage-through 
the vaft and uncultivated country of thc fe fons of nature; a bear- 
fkin was his bed, a bear-fk:n his roof, and a bear-fkin his 
wardrobe and kitchen. Hunger, thirft, fever, and fatigue, 
were his conftant companions, from Nachitoches to San An- 
tonio, to which he travelled through Adaifles and Naquadoch, 
where he found a great number of Spa niards, half favage, hunt- 
ing on horfeback for their fubliftence, but (as they had either 
fallen back from civilization, or had not atrived at it) brave, 
humane, compaffionate, and hofpitable. In his paffage from 
San Antonio to New Mexico, he found great errors in the ac- 
counts that have been given of the Spanith potts in that vaft 
region; and he has compofed a map of New Mexico, which 
{according to the report of the Commiffaries of the Academy) 
contains feveral things entirely new with refpect to the geo- 
graphy of that country. In this voyage our Author obferved, 
thar malignity and perhdy were in a vifible progreflive propor- 
tion to rank and birth, and that morals diminifhed in the fame 
proportion ; fo that of the favage, the Indian, the © reole, and the 
Spaniard, the latter was always the leaft fociable and viriuous. 
Fis defcription of the opulence, Juxury, avd magnificence, 
that reign in the city of Mexico, coincides with the reports of 
other travellers, which are generally known. 

From Mexico M. "aces proceeded to the port of Ac spoleo, 
where he fet faii for Manilla, and made, during his patlige, feveral 
obfervations on the winds and feafons. He vifi cd the Phi'lip- 
pine and Marianne Iflands, the latter of which, though high y 
worthy of the curiofity of travellers, are too much negletied, 
He refided fome time among the iflanders of Guam and Samar, 
whom the Spanith miffionaries have converted, and govern by 
the whip, and fuch like wholefome feveritics, and hold in the 
moft fervile and fawning fubmiffion, He found the inhabitants 
of Manilla chearful, lively, witty, and dextrous, charitable 
alfo, and remarkable for their hofpitality. The members of the 
fame family, and even the ftrangers who lodge withthem, fleep 
in the fame apartment, on matts {pread on the ground, men, 
women, and children promifcuoufly, without the leaft inftance 
of indecency, They are alfo remarkable for conjugal fidelity 
and domeftic union. Their children, until the age cf ten or 
twelve, have no other clothing than a fhirt, that defcends na 
lower chan the waift, and think, that when their fhoulders are 
covered, al} the demands of modefty are anfwered, It is only 
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when certain tender emotions determine the heart in favour of 
a particular object, that fimplicity yields to a fenfe of fhame: 
with reipect to all indifferent perfons, nakednels feeks no covere 
ing but confcious innec: ne. 

From Manilla our Traveller pafied to Batavia, one of the 
fineft cities in the Eaft Indices, often defcribed, and well known. 
He oblerves, that the Datch fettlements in that region are lefs 
folid than thoie of the Spaniards in the Philippines, becaufe the 
Dutch leave the Indian chiefs inthe poilcMfion of their fovereignty, 
and are almoft always at war with one or other of them, where- 
as the Spaniards are incorporated with the people of the Iflands 
they poflefs, and thus keep them effectually in tranquility and. 
fubordinaticn. We fhall not examine the folidity of this obfer- 
vation, but we are furpiifed that a man of our Author's hu- 
manity, fhould propofe the conduct of the Spaniards in the 
Philippines as a mogel to any civilized nation, after the accounts 
he gives us, in this yery work, of their defpotifm, cruelty, and 
injuftice. ‘Take the following ftory for a fample: 

“© An Indian Prince, named Jjrael, fovereign of Holo, and 
*¢ other adjacent iflands, laving been unfuccefsful in a war with 
*¢ one of his relations, came to feek an afylum and affiftance 
“© from the Spaniards at Manilla. He brought with him a con- 
© fiderable treafure, fent two large and precious pearls in a pre- 
“* fent to the king of Spain, received baptifm, with his whole 
‘© family, and put away his wives (for he was a Mahometan.’’) 
All this did not move the Spanifh Colonifis, however adapted 
it was to flatter their fuperftition, and excite compaffion, ** They 
*¢ employed every artifice fuccefsfully to rob the Prince of his 
‘* treafures, reduced his relations and retinue, in a great mea- 
‘© fure, to the condition of flaves, and after having ttripped 
“¢ him of every thing, concluded by putting him in prifon: 
*¢ where he remained until the arrival of the Englifh at Manilla, 
‘© who took him under their protection, and reftored. him to his 
‘6 Jiberty and his dominions,” 

From Batavia our Traveller went to Bombay and Surat. 
His defcription of the Guebres and the Yoguis is Curious. The 
penitential abfurdities of the latter are {till beyond thofe of Si- 
meon the S:ylite, but fome of them precifely of the fame kind. 
Whether are we to laugh or weep, when we fee a poor wretch, 
who is clafled in the rank of reafonable beings, creeping round 
a whole kingdom like a fnail, on his belly, or remaining on 
one fpot during the whole courfe of his life, with one arm in 
che air? M, Pages {peaks amply of the Mahrattas ; he lived 
among them, adopted their drefs, their cuftoms, and manners, 
and thus ftudied their characters and their policy at his leifure. 
He praifes them much;—bur, in reality, no creature that bears 
the human form feems barbarous or favage in his eye, except 
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the civilized and polifhed part of the human fpecies. A long 
Navization from Surat to Baflora in the Perfian Gulph, 
and a voyage of 600 leagues by land, through the defarts of 
Arabia, in company with tribes of wandering Arabs, with whom 
he lived in the itrictefE amity, gave him full opportunity of ob- 
ferving the charafters, policy, and territories of that nation. 
But is it not furprizing to hear him fay, that thefe tribes never 
piunder but in war, and always treat, both with humanity and ge~ 
nerofity, fuch as have recourfe to their protection for a fafe paf- 
fage through thefe howling defarts? On his arrival at Damas, 
he was well received by the Jefuits, pafled through the country 
of Quefrouan, which is full of Roman Catholics, and led for 
fome time the life of a fhepherd, tending his flocks on the moun- 
tains of Libanus. He then embarked at Baruth, and arrived at 
Marfeilles in December 1771.—Here ends the firft voyage of 
M. Paces. 

The fecond voyage, towards the South Pole, was undertaken 
In 1773 «nd i774, by order of Government. An armed fhip 
and a frigate were granted to our Traveller for that expedi- 
tion, He was to take the Cape of Good Hope in his way, and 
to put in at the Ifle of France, where he was to chufe as aflo- 
ciates of his labours, fuch of the officers of that garrifon as were 
fit for his purpofe. On his arrival at the Cape, he fought for 
every kind of information that might direct his courfe into the 
interior parts of the African Continent, and facilitate his ac- 
quaintance with the Hottentots, of the wilder and freer kind, 
that have little or no communication with the Europeans. He 
even entertained the thoughts of travelling as far as Tunis. But 
this defign was not executed. M. Pages, however, is firmly 
perfuaded of one thing, which we do not remember to have feca 
advanced by any writer, viz. that there is a communication of 
Commerce and intercourfe between the inhabitants of Africa, 
from the Cape to the Mediterranean, and from the oriental to 
the occidental coafts of that great Continent. The immenfe 
and arid defarts that lie under the equator, the mountains of 
fand, which often roll, like the waves of the ocean, under the 
fury of tempefts, and threaten the traveller with unavoidable 
deftruction, the lions, tigers, and other wild beafts that abound 
in thefe deferts, have always been confidered as unfurmountable 
obftacles to the communication and intercourfe, of which our 
Author {peaks with fuch confidence. His informations, how- 
ever, from the Negroes, and a variety of other arguments, which 
really feem decifive, render him tenacious of this opinion, 

His account of the Cape, though entertaining and accurate, 
exhibits nothing hitherto unknown. But the time may not be 
far off, when important difcoveries, relative both to the natural 
and moral hiftory of that country, and of the interior of — 
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will be communicated by a moft ingenious and inquifitive obfer- 
ver, who has fpent a great number of years in inveftigations of 
this kind, and is ftill upon the fpot. 

In our Author’s account of the manners and charaéters cf 
the inhabitants of the Cape, we find the relation of a beld and 
magnanimous act of humanity, which we were acquainted with 
before, but which deferves to be mentioned here, were there 
but one of our Readers to whom it is yet unknown. ‘The kero 
that performed it was a native of Holland, who had lived, from 
his early youth, a rural life in the Colony. He happened to be 
on horfeback on the coaft, at the very point of time that a veflc] 
was fhipwrecked by a dreadful tempeft : the greateft part of the 
crew perifhed in the waves: the remainder were itruggling with 
death on the fhattered planks, that ftill floated on the furface 
of the water: no boat could be fent out in fuch a dreadful 
ftorm, for the deliverance of thefe poor people :—the humane 
and intrepid Hollander undertakes to fave them; he blows 
brandy into the noftrils of his horfe, and fixing himfelf firmly 
in his ftirrups, he plunges into the fea, and gaining the wreck, 
brings back to the fhore two men of the crew, each of whom 
held by one of his boots. In this manner he went and returned 
feven times, and thus faved fourteen of the paffengers. But the 
eighth time (and here the generous heart will almoft fail) on his 
return, a rapid and immentfe furge overfet his horfe, the heroic 
rider loft his feat, and was fwallowed up with the two unfortu- 
nate victims he was endeavouring to {natch from death. What 
exit could be more glorious than that of this g:acrous man ! 
We celebrate the chiefs who expire in the field of battle, 
among the viétims they had been facrificing ; and if their mo- 
tives were juf? and public /pirited, let them have their glory! but 
we cannot help contemplating with a more pleafing kind of ad- 
miration this intrepid man, dying in an attempt to fave his fel- 
low-creatures from deftruétion. The ftory is true: the man’s 
name, which our Author dues not mention, was A/temade; and, 
if we are not miftaken, the Dutch Eaft-India Company paid a 
juft tribute of veneration to his memory. 

We pafs over in filence our Author’s account of the Hotten- 
tots, with refpeé&t to whom he obtained much information, 
though he had not the plea/ure of contracting with them that in- 
timate and perfonal acquaintance he fo ardently defired, nor of 
adopting their manners and way of life. During his fay at the 
Cape he made feveral obfervations on birds, fifhes, and other ob- 
jects of Natural Hiftory, which the Reader wiil with pleafure 
find in his work. He proceeded from the Cape to the Ifles of 
France and Bourdon: the latter of thefe fettlements is in a 
much more flourifhing ftate than the former, and the reafons he 


aff ins for it may thus be fhortly exprefled, that the inhabitan:s 
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of the one ifland are intriguing coxcombs, while thofe of the 
other (the Bourbons) are induftrious hufbandmen. 

And now he fets out for the grand objcdt, the difcovery of 
unknown lands in the fouthern regions: but to very little, in- 
deed, do thefe difcoveries amount. He faw at a certain diftance 
fome ifles in the 49th and soth degree of fouth latitude, to 
which he gave names; he landed on a coaft, which he called 
Cape-Francois, where he faw fome Penguins and fea-lions, but 
neither trees, nor any thing that announced imhabitants ; he dif- 
covered a point of land that feparated two bays; he made ex- 
periments on the fea-water, its weight, and the quantity of falt 
which it contains in different ae, and then he returned to 
Madagafcar. 

This great ifland, though often mentioned by travellers, is yet 
but imperfectly known, and every new comer may find fomething 
to relate that has not fallen under the obfervation of his pre- 
deceflors. Our Traveller reprefents the inhabitants as good- 
natured and fprightly, but deftitute of genius, vain, f{clfifh, 
fantaftical, and inconfiftent in their actions. They have no 
religious worfhip, but believe, neverthelefs, the exiftence of a 
a fupreme Being, who is juft and good, and who will judge, 
after death, all men. It is odd enough that this belief fhould 
not have produced fome external acts of religion, But things 
{till more odd are recorded of thefe Iflanders by our Traveller ; 
for they circumcife their male children in-their feventh oreighth 
year, nay fometimes wait longer, that they may have a greater 
number for the operation, and thus render the feftival more 
brilliant. Nor is this all: for they charge their guns with the 
fAiethy fuperfluities that have been lopped off in this ceremony, 
and fire them with the greateft demonftrations of joy.—We with 
our Author had enquired into the meaning and origin of this 
feftivity : we can well conceive that circumcifion may be prac- 
tifed for phyfical reafons, but it is probable that thefe exceffive 
demonftrations of joy, with which it is attended, originate from 
fome fuperftitious principles. 

M. Paces thinks that very ufeful fettlements might be formed 
at Madagafcar; and he points out the methods of forming them 
with fuecefs. Thefe are followed by judicious obfervations on 
the regimen that is neceflary to preferve the health of feamen 
in unhealthy climates, and many other interefting remarks and 
relations, which give this work a very diftinguifhed rank among 
modern voyages. 

From Madagafcar our Traveller returned to the Cape, where 
he continued his obfervations on that colony and the adjacent 
countries, From thence he fet fail for Europe the 26th of June 
1774, and arrived at Breft on the 8th of September follow- 


ing. 
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In 1776 he undertook his Third voyage, his icy voyage to the 
North- Pole. No preceding Navigator, it we are not miftaken, 
got fo near it as he, for he pufhed forward tu the 82d degree of 
latitude, He had here three leading objects in view. The fir 
was to compare the northern and fouthern climat.s, and to af- 
certain exactly the difference between them and the ciimates of 
the torrid zone; the second, to oblerve with careful attention the 
obftacles which the Navizators have met with (from the ice), to 
the difcoveries they have hitherto attempted to make in the polar 
regions; and che¢bird was to determine the queftion, whether there 
are lands north of Greeniand or not? and alfoto fatisty nis curiofity 
with refpeét to the natural produétions thai are to be found 
there, particularly the marine animals and monfters that frequent 
thofe feas. His defcription of the dangers and ficulties they met 
with in paffing through the ice is adapted to inipire terror; but 
it is impoffible to read, without admiration, the bold and inge- 
nious manceuvres, that were employed to furmount both. His 
account of the tremendous rocks, icy mountains, rapid fummer, 
and long winter of the iflands of Spirfbergen, is moft curious and 
interefting, as is alfo his defcription of the whale fifhery, and his 
natural hiftory of that animal. The Ruoffians of Archangel 
having formed, within thefe thirty years pait, fettlements for 
huuting in feveral places of the iflands of Sp: fbergen, ‘hey pafs 
the winter on thefe icy coafts. and tike a great number of fea- 
lions, which ferve them for food. The Aurora Borealis, and the 
northern lights, refl-éted from the fnow, enable them to purfue 
the chace during the long winter’s night that retuns tn thete 
gloomy regions, The farther our Navigator advanced towards 
the Pole in his icy courte, the winds bebbther fevertiy, and the 
vault of heaven appeared more ferene and beauti{ul; to that they 
enjoyed a clear day, while they faw behind tnerm at the horizon, 
the place they had left, dark and gloomy. “Lue thermometer. 
arofe to 23 degrees, after having been before at two deyrecs be-. 
low the freezing point. This is furely furprifing. ‘I'he obfer- 
vations our Author made, during this expedition on the conftant 
elevation of the mercury in the barometer, on. the variation of 
the magnetic needle, on the diminution of the faiine quality of 
the fea-water through intenfe cold, and on the different weight of 
that water from the s5oth degree of fouthern, to the 82d of 
northern latitude, announce an uncommon (pirit of invelligation. 
Navigators, more efpecially, will find benefit from the pains he 
has taken to aicertain the true pofition of fome iflands, the 
knowledge of which is neceflary to redrefs and rectify their 
courte when they get rid of the fhoals of ice which impede it. 
There are aifo here curious details, relative to the motion, de- 
fiection,and formation of thefe fhoals, and phyfical obferva- 
tions on the winds of the frigid or glacial, compared with thofe 
of the torrid zone. The work is enriched with nine plates, 
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which contain charts and views; among others is a chart of Spitf- 
bergen, from which it appears that the north of Greenland is not 
fituated in the place that has been affigned to it by Geogra- 
phers. 

All this is but an imperfe&t indication of the valuable ma- 
terials contained. in thefe volumes. It is certain that M. Paces 
is not one of thofe travellers, who go round the world without 
going into it, and he need not fear that any will apply to him 
thofe lines of Pope, which might not improperly be prefixed as 
amotio to many voyages ; 

Never, by tumbler through ihe hoops, was foown 

Such frill in pafling ail, yet touching none. 
He is on the contrary, a Traveller of the right kind, ingenious, 
patient, attentive, induftrious, lively and fentimental; and we 
are miftaken if the candid Reader will not find much inf Rruce 
tion and entertainment in his work, 





Aur. Bale 
Phyfizue Generale 5 Particuliere, i,e. A General and Particuler 

Syitem of Natural Philofophby, By Count Lackpepe, Colonel in 

the Circle of Welftphalia, and Member of the Royal Academies 

and Societies of D jon, Touloufe, Stockholm, &c. Vol. 1. Paris. 

1782. 

NOTHER fyftem of Phyfics! aye, why not? the fubje& 
is inexhauftible, and while attem: pts, more or lets favecte- 
ful, are made to difcover and not merely to repeat, they have 
always acclaim to the aitention of the curious. It feems to be 
with great parts as well as with hich {pirits, that the noble 
Author, now under confideration, has undertaken to throw 
fome new particles of light upon Natural Philo! lophy ; but we 
think his manner of writing rather too poetical, flighty and hery 
for philofophical difcuffion. Truth muft be purfued with a cool 
head and a temperate fancy. We cannot fay that thele are the 
predominant characters of Count Lacepede : but we can fay, 
with confidence, that his genius is elevated, his knowledge ex- 
tenfive, and the plan of his work vaft and interefting. it is to 
be comprized in 12 vols. duodecimo, of which we have yer feen 
only the firft, and is to comprehend all tne truths, laws, and 
phenomena of phyfical {cience. 

In a moft eloquent, we had nearly faid, a too eloquent Pre- 
Iiminary Difcourfe, the Author gives an interefting view of the 
different parts of his work, and the connexion in which they 
{tand to each other. He points out the objects which are to 
occupy the philoifopher, the points of view under which he 
ought to contider them, the inftruments ¢as he is to ex:ploy in 
his refearches, and the qualities that his profeffion eilentially 


requires. If he pofleffes thefe qualities half as perfectly as he 
defcribes 
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defcribes them, we do not doubt that his work will be carried off 
with fuccefs, and received with applaufe *, 

We faid that his plan is vaft, for he comprehends in it a va- 
riety of objects, that have hitherto been confidered as belonging 
to the {phere of Metaphyfics. Space and time enter into this 
plan, the former, as conftituting the refidence of matter, and the 
Jatter, as determining its fucceflive duration. Space, therefore, 
and time, and the properties of matter are firft confidered, Then 
follow the phenomena of attraction, cohefion,. adhefion, which 
will naturally be fucceeded by every thing that relates to the 
diflolutions, combinations and cryftaiizations of bodies, to mo- 
tion and its laws, to the action, refiftance, and elafticity of flu- 
ids, fubjeéts of which our Author fpeaks with rapture, as worthy 
of the higheft efforts of human genius, The four fubftances 
generally known under the denomination of Elements, their 
properties, modifications, affinities and mixtures in the compo- 
fition of bodies, come next into confideration, as fluid and liquid 
fubftances, all fubject to the action of fire, though forming 
folid bodies by temporary exertions of their eflential properties. 
From hence the Author proceeds to confider the air, found with 
its divifions and harmony, light, electricity and magnetifm, the 
various kinds of vapours, known under the denomination of gas, 
the different kinds of air, fixed, nitrous and inflammable, 
Next in order come Mechanics, with all their objeéts, in- 
ftruments, machines and departments, and all the principles 
and powers by which they operate. 

Hitherto however we have only the different parts that form, 
what our Author calls, the Skeleton of Nature. He therefore 
proceeds to clothe the fkeleton, and exhibit the magnificent body 
of nature in all its beauty and grandeur. ‘This he does by un- 
folding the phenomena of aftronomy, the laws which the ce- 
leftial bodies follow in their courfes, the powers with which 
they act on each other, nay, he even propofes to point out their 
origin; and we fhall be glad to fee, in the progrefs of his work, 
what he means by this expreffion. From the ftarry regions he 
intends to defcend gradually until he comes to the furface of 
our globe, taking cognizance in his way, of the zodiacal light, 
the Aurora Borealis. When he has alighted like Mercury on 
our planet, and fhaken his wings, he propofes to vifit the fur- 
face and interior of the earth, and to defcribe its pofition, the 
inclination of its axis, the fhocks it receives fram the action of 
the fire that burns in its entrails, and alfo to treat of tides, exha- 
Jations, meteors, vapours, clouds, and the origin of fprings and 
rivers. From hence he proceeds to Afan, confidered in the ma 





* We gave a fhort account of this ingenious Nobleman’s E/ay on 
Natural and Artificial EleGricity in the Review for O&ober 1732. “ 
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terial and organized part of his nature, and from man to the 
animal and vegetable world, to ftones, fufhis, {emi-metals, and 
other inanimate bodies. — Confining ourflelves to this general 
view of our Author's plan, we fhall not follow bim tn his illuf 
trations on fpace, time, the general properties of Lodtes, attraction, 
elafticity, cobefion and adhefion, which are treated in the firit fx 
chapters of his work, and which form the contents of this tilt 


volume. 





ArT. XII. 


Essat fur la Phyfi-gnomie, &c. i.e. An lay on Phyfegnomy (or the 
Art of reading Face-) defigned to promore the Knowledge and 


Love of Mankind. By Jousy Gasparo Lavater, Citizea and 
Pailor of Zurich. Large gto. Vol. Jl. Hague. 1783. 
E return with pleafure to this ingenious, fingular, and 
entertaining work, ip which all men, women and 
children, nay al! antmal beings are concerned. The latter clafs 
a¢ét a part in this volume, and fome of them come wonderfully 
near ws in the line of phyftognomical exprefiion: nor could it be 
well otherwife, contidering that man is fuppofed to be a compo- 
fition of brute and angel, in which we know, to our coft, how 
the former predominates. The fecond volume, now before us 
and but juft publifhed, contains feventeeen fragments, feventy- 
eight plates, and a confiderable number of additions, illuftrated 
by heads, in outline, fhadow, or fully finifhed. We are indebted 
for the French tranflition of this volume, which is elegant, 
clear, and carries the eafy afpect of an original compofition, to 
the ingenious M, RENFNER, Secretary to the Pruffian Minifter 
at the Hague. 

In the firlt Fragment, our Author anfwers the objection that 
has been drawa from the miftakes (real or fuppofed) of Phyfiog- 
nomifts again ft the reality of their are or fcience. “Thts objec- 
tion, which we fhou!d have looked upon as trivial, he judges 
ferious. ihe miftakes of the mechanician donot prove that the 
fcience of mechanics has no principles ; and it would be abfurd 
to afirm that reafon is nota real faculty, which leads to the 
difcovery of truth, becaufe fome men reafon wrong. But our 
Author farther obierves, that the Phyfiognomift may fometimes 
appear to be miftaken, when he really is not; and, not only fo, 
** but the more he ts an adept in his art, the more will he appear 
to be miitaken in fome of his decifions, though they be juft and 
well founded.” ‘The wifeft and the moft virtuous man carries 
in his nature the feeds of almoft every vice, and his nobleft af- 
fections may exceed proper bounds, or take a wrong dircAion, 
A mild and benevolent man, who, on many occafions, has kept 
his temper amidit the fhurpeft provocations, prefents his countes 
nance to the Phyfiognomift, who reads in it benignity and eles 
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vation of mind ; and will perhaps warmly pronounce his meekne/# 
unalterable. But the objector happens once to meet with this 
man in a fit of pation, and here he takes his ftand to attack 
Phyfiognomy, and to declare it a falfe fcience, Bat it is the 
objector that is here miftaken, and not the Phyfiognomift: the 
Jatter does not decide concerning a chara@er; from one or 
even from feveral actions. The Phyfiognomift docs not judge 
actions : he obferves the di ifpofitions of the moral agent, his cha- 
racter, faculties, effential qualities and pr edominant powers, 
which, in certain circumftances, may appear in op polition to 
his condua and aétions.—The remaining part of this Fr: rement 
fhews more the feelings of a humane and charitable heart, chan 
the precificn of a logical head ; and we ds not think that the 
Phyfiognomift will be attacked, by any fenfible man, with the 
arguments againft which our Autho or defends him. 

In the 2d Fragment, M. LAVATER treats of d:/imulation; 
falfehood, and candiur, From the two firlt of thefe, very (pecious 
arguments have been deduced againit the certitude of ihe fcience 
under confideration ; and here, indeed, good defenfive weapons, 
or a conjuring cap are required to repulie or enc chant the adters 
fary. Our Author feems often to have both at his command, 
Itis then a faét, that the diflemnble: frequently deceives perfons of 
the greatett‘fagacity, and fometimes even adepts in face reading. 

But here again, this is not the fault of the fcience, but of the 
i hyfiognomiit: for, in the firft place, the ftruéture of the bones, 
fe arched or flat, the unequal or regular form of the fore-head, 
the colour, fhape or pofition of the eye-brows, the fize and form 
of the lips, chin and nofe, the colour and fituation of the eyes; 
and other appendages of the human head here mentioned, are (as 
our Author promiies to prove afterwards) /ure indications of th 
internal temper, conftitution and characier, and cannot be 
changed or modified by the influence of artifice or difimula- 
tion. Belides, fecondly, Diffimulation and aes announce 
themfelves by fenfible marks, though it be difficult to exprefs 
thefe marks by words or figns. The internal confliet that fub- 
fifts between the natural propenfity of the heart to utter truth, 
and the laborious effort of artifice to conceal it, muft throw 
into confufion, more or lefs, the fprings of expreffion and ace 
tion ; and the marks of this confufion will rarely efcape a /aga~ 
cious, attentive, and experienced obferver: even where habit has 
made artifice fit more eafy, and enabled both fimulation and dif- 

uife to operate with lefs embarraffment and uncouthnel(s, there is 
{till an internal conflict, in which tome feeble rays of the truth will 
efcape from their confinement, and inform the Phyfiognomift of 
what is going on within, 

Our Author illuftrates this fecond manner of difcovering difft- 


mulation and falfehood, by a cafe which happened lately, and in 
which 
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Which being Concerned as judge, he had a fair field for the ex- 
ertion of his phyfiognomonical powets.. Two young petfons ap- 
peared before him: the one faid to the other, You are the father 
of my child; the reply was, I am not. Nothing can be more 
beautifully picture/que, nothing can difcover a finer touch of pen- 
cil, nor a more penetrating eye, than the moral drawings of in- 
nocence and guilt, that were the refult of M. LAVATER’s ob- 
fervations in this cafe. We conceive; in his defctiptioh; even 
thofe lifies of character that {purn expreffion, the open cours 
tenance and the look of furprife, the mild firmnefs and fimplicity, 
that fay, with fuch energy, can you—dare you ceny it? thé 
clouded forehead, the rude and arrogant, but mofe feeblé atid 
faultering accent, which anfwers, Yes, I dare deny it. The mo- 
tions of their hands, the attitude and gait with which the 
pleaders entered and left the chamber are not omitted. The 
downcaft look of the one, the want of compofure and repofe in 
the lines of his countenance, the motion of the tip of bis tongue 
torvards his lips, at the moment when M. LavaTEéR reprefented 
the awful mature of the oath that was to be adminiftered;—the 
ferene and fteady afpect of the other, turned into aftonifiment; 
when the guilty pleader offered to fwear; all thefe lines; whith 
our Author defcribes well, but fe/t better, difcovered the truth. 
amidft all the wiles and efforts of drffimulation.——We do not 
find that upon this occafion, he made any ufe of the firft crite- 
rion of character mentioned above, viz. the bony or cartilagi- 
nous ftructure of the foreheads, nofes, chins, ears, lips, &c: 
of the two pleaders. Perhaps they would not have anfwered his 
purpofe ; for it is poffible, that the inconftant lover, who is 
taken heré in an aét of diffimulation and falfehood; may have had 
a good genéral character, and was only exhibiting an exception 
to the ufual tenor of his conduct: It is our Aathor’s generat. 
principle, that all good men have the feeds of evil, and all bad 
men the feeds of good. In the reft of this fragment there are 
feveral excellent and ingenious obfervations on ¢dndour and 
on the air of unfaithfulnefs and diffimulation, which the ¢oun- 
tenance fométimes receives from timoroufneis and weaknefs of 
mind, “4, 

The Liberty of Man, and its limits, is the fubject of the 3d 
FRAGMENT. Man, fays M. LAvATER, is free, juft as the bird 
i$ in its cage ; that is, he has a certain {phere of attivity and 
fenfibility, beyond which he cannot go. ‘This fphere is deter~ 
mined, though we know not its precife bounds: ** Each phy- 
fiognomy,; every character, is indeed fufceptible of great ale 
terations and various afpects, but thefe have their determination’ 
from the effential nature of each individual. Every man has @ 
large fphere of activity, and is at full liberty to cultivate hig 
ficid' according to the nature of the foil: but he can only fow 
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the feed that’ has been given him, and cultivate the ground o# 
which he is placed. This thought is defigned to fhew, that 
every man has a diftinétive character. Ic is illuftrated by meta- 
phor upon metaphor, which makes pleafant reading, and exhi- 
bits fplendid marks of wit and fancy, and it is the bafis of 
PHyYSIOGNOMONY ; a term we have adopted in our account of 
the firft volume of this work, to exprefs the fcience of Face- 
Reading. In the Additions to this Fragment we have a great 
number of heads and figures, of which the Author gives us the 
moft minute and chara¢teriftical interpretations : but it is here 
that we wifh to be behind the curtain, and to be initiated in 
the myfteries of the fcience. In the firft plate there are fix 
heads. Now, though the Author is modeft enough to declare, 
that it would be ridiculoufly prefumptuous to pretend to deter- 
mine ail the qualities of which fuch heads are capable or in- 
capable, yet he is minute enough in his defcription of the qua- 
lities, which (according to him) they muft palpably indicate to 
an accurate and affiduous obferver, to get out of our fight far 
and away. Take afample, Reader. Suppofe M. Lavater fit- 
ting or ftanding at a table (like Mr. G. Alex. Stevens, but with- 
out joking) with his fix heads before him. ‘* Gentlemen, This 

head announces a great and liberal mind,—more memory 
than any of the following,—a fuperior capacity of taking in a 
great number of objects, and of retaining the impreffions they 
make.” —Jn good time, Sir, it may be fo :—aye—we really think or 
hope, that we begin  seiy-ted that the head may announce fome qua- 
lities of this kind,——** The fecond heal —This man does not fo eafily 
adopt an opinion, as the former, nor does he maintain it fo tena- 
cioufly, as the third head.” — Where the duce do you fee this, good M. 
Lavater? a degree MORE OF LESS, of attachment to an opinion, is 
fuch a fubtile line of a part of a quantity of a quality, that though 
we conceive the thing in thought, we are at a lofs to fee it in the vifible 
bead.—** The third head, Gentlemen, is expreffive, and re- 
markably fo, of coldnefs of character; it announces a perfon 
that is not fufceptible of tendernefs except in the moments of 
devotion, (we fuppofe this head was fketched when the man it repre- 
fents was faying his prayers) but who is totally incapable of infin- 
cerity or falfehood, properly fo called.”———T he fourth head— 
let us fee—‘* This is a man, who calculates, abftraéts, ar- 
ranges; but he does not ftop here : he is fufceptible of all the 
kinds and degrees of love, from the higheft flights of Platonic 
refinement, down to the loweft inftances of fenfuality ; and it is 
probable, that the permanent character will fix itfelf in the 
middle point. between thefe two extremes.” This certainly is 
reading deep —let us look once mare at the head !—it is a good, agree- 
able fenfible face, and that is all WE can fee in it.— The fixth head, is 


expreffive of talents, fays our Author, and characterizes a man, 
who 
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who perceives things clearly, without looking into them deeply, 
and the higher regions of Metaphyfics do not appear to be his’ 
walk: (This is not a Monboddo-head) he receives fenfible and 
moral ideas with great quicknefs ; they are his nourifhment and 
his delight. 

Thefe examples, as being the fhorteft, we. have given as a 
fpecimen of our Author’s manner of interpretation, and of the 
intrepid facility with which he points out the niceft fhades and 
diftin@tions of character, from a view of the ftruéture, forms, 
and pofitions of bones, flefh, and mufcles. That thefe indicate 
{trong paffions, ftupidity and fagacity, ferenity and perplexity, 
good and ill-humour, and feveral other qualities, is not to be 
queftioned ; and fo far all men are phyfiognomifts; but that 
fuch a head fhould announce genius and fagacity, but without 
tafte—and fuch another a capacity for mechanics, or analytical 
inveftigations, and fo on ;—this is the myftery in which we are 
not yet initiated. Be that as it may, while we are writing this 
article, we enjoy great entertainment, and receive, we hope, 
fome inftru€tion, from contemplating the heads of this Frag- 
ment, which are indeed expreffive. At each head we begin by 
guefling what we can make out of it, and then we read our 
Author’s interpretations, which fometimes flatter our fagacity 
and often mortify, or, at leaft, humble our vanity. One face 
ftruck us mightily ; we thought we had difcovered in it a cha- 
racter of ferenity, firmnefs, elevation, and dignity ; we went to 
our oracle, which fpoke thefe words: ‘* The fore-head in this 
figure Jeans too much backwards to exprefs a proper degree of 
firmnefs and conftancy of mind. For the reft, taking the 
whole of the countenance together, its form is not common or 
vulgar. It announces a perfon, not fo capable of obferving, 
as of judging of the obfervations that have been already made 
by others.” This laft idea never came into our heads, and we 
cannot get it in yet. Of fix bufts and four heads, we hit off 
five tolerably well, fo that we are getting on, and it is really a 
very agreeable paftime. A gentleman or lady, who is pretty well 
acquainted with his or her LAVATER, will go to the Pantheon 
with peculiar advantages, and may find a new and philofophical 
amufement in reading fuch of the faces of that mifcellaneous 
affembly, as do not tell, too plainly and palpably, their own 
ftory. M. LAvatTer generally informs us, whether the heads 
reprefent perfons known or unknown to him; and his judgment 
of the latter is pronounced as boldly as if their charaéters had 
been his old acquaintance. We have met with interpretations 
of fome few heads fent to him, and certainly unknown to him, 
but known to us; and, as far as we can judge, his interpreta- 
tions feem accurate and faithful, one excepted, which is charge- 


able with exaggeration. It is amazing what a variety there is in 
Tt2 his 
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his ftupid heads ;—we thought the lines of ftupidity more uni- 
form: we want a: multitude of terms to exprefs the different 
fketches of ftupidity that he has colleéted and invented. 

The Beguty of the Human Form, confidered in a general point 
of view, is the fubject of the 4th fragment. True philofophy: 
apd the moft amiable philanthropy breathe their pure and re- 
frefhing {piritin thisexcelient chapter. It is impofitble to read 
this and the following fragment (in which the Author proves, 
that the true knowledge and love of man are entirely compatible), 
without paying a warm tribute of veneration and love to the ex- 
cellent heartof M. Lavarer. Thetitle of the 4th fragment 
does not announce precifely its contents. It is defigned to 
fhew, that the moft abject, the moft depraved, the moft de- 
formed individual of the human fpecies, forms a neceflary link 
in, the great. chain of beings, is fuperior to the moft beautiful 
and the mofb perfect of the animal creation, and has, there- 
fore, degrees of beauty and goodnefs, which can never be fepa- 
rated from bumanity in its moft umfeemly afpect. For let a 
man, ever fo fadly degrade his nature, he never ceafes to be a 
man, and therefore he ftill comtinues to be a creature, fufcep- 
tible of amendment, improvement, and perfection. It is thus, 
that our humane: philofopher warns his phyfiognomift againft 
the fevere judgments, the cruel contempt, averfion, and dif- 
guft, that are. toa often fuggefted (and even juftified: by a love: 
of beauty and order) at the view of the deformed countenances, 
the hideous marks of degradation and turpitude that are vifible 
in; fome human beings. ‘. You forget,’ fays be, * that were 
your form andi facultics ever fo noble, you would probably ap- 
pear to beings of a fuperior rank, as. defeétive and ungraceful, 
as human monfters, both phyfical and moral, appear to you 
in your prefent {phere.’ “(his is eloquent, but perhaps fophif- 
tical, But the following pafiage is: pure gold: ‘ The fcience 
of Phyfiognomies is to me a fource of confolation, as it gives 
me a new proof of the eternal goodnefs of God to man; for if 
I, enlightened with the views it exhibits of human nature, am 
led to difcern and to love the max even in the profligate, what, 
© God of Love;. and Father of Mankind, muft be thy paternal 
compafiion: and benevolence, when thou cafteft a: look on the 
wieked! Is there ove among them in whom thou difcerneft no 
mare any iines.of thy image f?. Good Lavatrer! this indue- 
tion. is, from zhy pen, entitled to the weight of a demonftra- 
tion; indulgence and benevolence, when. united with the ar- 
dent love of virtue and order, can never be too extenfive ;—and 
a of this kind— 4e can’t be wrong whofe heart is in the 
right. 

The. 6th fragment, in which Phy/ognomy is confidered as the 
bafisiof efeem and friendjhip, contains feveral interefting truths 
and 
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and obfervations ; and in the 7th we have feveral anecdotes re- 
jJative to this fcience, which deferve their place. There is a 
great deal of fenfe and fimplicity in the firft, ‘ the father of a 
virtuous young man, who war fetting cut on his travels, faid 
to him at taking leave, Son, wll I afk of you is, that you will 
bring me back the sAME face.—The ftory of the ftranger who 
found, in the picture of the Duchefs of Brinvilliers, who was 
a regular beauty, the lines of infernal wickednefs, is related 
here, and is, we believe, wel! known. 

The 8th fragment exhibits, in a feries of twenty plates, 
enriched with a prodigious number of figures, an immenfe va- 
riety of (what he calls) Phy/iornemical and Pathological Exercifes. 
There are‘above two hundred heads delineated, and briefly in- 
terpreted, in this fragment, fome of which are taken from Le 
Brun, Pouffin, Holbein, Chodowieckt, and Schlutter. All the ac- 
tual, probable, poffible lines of moral, intelle&tual, and phyfi- 
cal characters, with their various combinations, feem to be ex- 
preffed in thefe heads, which certainly furnifh rich materials for 
the painter and the poet, and curious fubjects of obfervation to 
the philofopher. ‘There are only two or three lines to indicate 
the characters of moft of thefe heads; fome are more finifh- 
ed: but they all furnifh much matter for the ftudy of nature 
in its moft interefting and moft mortifying expreffions ; and the 
connoifleur, in defign and characters, will, no doubt, mufe 
over them with attention and pleafure. The two plates that 
pleafe us the moft in this fragment, are thofe which exhibit 
fixteen heads of Henry IV. of France, engraved after the de- 
fons of Chedswiecki, and thirty three of VoLTAarre, after the 
humorous pencil of that celebrated fketcher of charaCters and 
caricaturas, Mr. Hubert, of Geneva. 

In the firft of thefe plates, Henry is reprefented in fixteen 
different expreffions of countenance, 2s drowfy, dead, aftonifh- 
ed, fuddled, angry, and as exprefling a variety of feelings at the 
fame time—here vexation mixed with difdain; there furprize 

lended with drfcontent; in one place rejolutton accompanied 
with prudence ; in another weakue/s and fear—and fo on. None 
of thefe heads, fays M. Lavarer, is the true head of Henry 
JV; but in them all taken together, we find, in fome meafure, 
this ijiuftrious prince. Jn fome meafure, {ays our Author; for, 
as he adds, the portraits of great men are always unfaithful, whe- 
ther they be the productions of the pen or the pencil, the toa 
snuch of vhe too dtti2, produce always Caricaturas, of which vul- 
gar heads are lefs fufceptible, ‘his is true in the panegyric 
and the poem, as well as the painter’s fketch or picture.—It is 
impoffible to exprefs, by external lines, that which properly 
conttitutes true greatne/s; the primitive tpring, the initindtive 
energy, that form its eifence, and the medium thtough wien it 
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views objeéts—al] this is too individual (if we may adopt our 
Author’s term), too peculiar, of too /piritual a nature to be 
juftly reprefented, or reprefentable, by the chiffel or the pencil, 
the phrafes of the orator, or the images of the poet. All, 
therefore, that can be exprefled in the fketch, or picture, of a 
great man, is only what M. LavaTer calls the folid mafk of 
his mental countenance and charaler, ‘This, no doubt, con- 
tains lines of grandeur ; and it is curious to obferve fuch lines 
even in thofe heads of Henry, which reprefent him under the 
moft difadvantageous afpects. 

VoLTAIRE’s thirty-three faces would excite laughter in the 
graveft and moft auftere of human beings. One of thefe is the 
true refemblance of that extraordinary man, and all its features 
are found in the other thirty-two heads, but with fuch va- 
riations as form the drolleft feries of caricaturas we have ever 
feen. If the name of the well-known Hudert was not at the 
bottom of this plate, it would eafily pafs for the production of 
our Hogarth; for it carries the ftrongeft and moft expreffive 
marks of his humour and genius. M. Lavater looks upon 
the whole as caricaturas, in which he is miftaken ; but taking 
the lines obfervable in every head for the eflential lines of the 
countenance of Voltaire, he makes his remarks upon them.— 
If we confidered thefe remarks as a trial of his talent, they 
would not be fufficient to decide that matter, however juft they 
might be, becaufe the charaéter of the original is {uppofed ta 
be pestty generally known: fome of thefe remarks deferve men- 
tion, * The eye,’ fays he, * has much the fame character in 
all thefe heads; its look is piercing, and full of fire; but it 
has nothing gracious, nothing fublime.—Goodnefs, cordiality, 
and fimplicity, are not the lines of charaéter that we meet with 
in the faces of this curious groupe; nor do we find any thing 
here that infpires affeftion, or opens the heart to effufion and 
confidence. Greatnefs, mixed with goodnefs, does not only 
excite in us a confcioufnefs of our inferiority and weaknefs, 
but, by a fecret charm, raifes us above ourfelves, and commu- 
nicates to us fome lines of its elevation and dignity ; not fatif- 
fied with admiring fuch greatnefs, we love it; and, inftead of 
being borne down under the weight of its fuperiority, the 
heart finds itfelf ennobled, dilated, and opens itfelf to compla- 
cence and joy. The faces of this plate produce no fuch effect ; 
—when we look at them ffeadily, they only feem to threaten 
us with a fatyrical fally, a malicious itroke of wit. This is 
the language of every lip in the whole groupe.——But though 





(continues M. Lavater) we do not find in any of thefe faces 
the expreflion of benignity, of a noble fimplicity, of an indul- 
gent and eafy temper, yet it is not to be denied, that there are 
many paflages in the writings of this extraordinary man, which 
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breathe a fpirit of true humanity, and excite the tendereft emo- 
tions: now that which is really in the writings or actions of 
a man mutt alfo be in his mind, and that which pafles in his 
mind muft be, more or lefs, reprefented in the face, which is 
its mirror. But—thefe lines of moral beauty, thefe amiable 
internal movements, are often fo fine and delicate, that in faces 
which carry a ftrong expreffion of different qualities, they are 
lefs perceptible ; they are loft, as it were, in the bold effect of 
features more prevalent, fo that neither the pencil nor chifel 
can hit them off—more efpecially when the pencil and chifel 
arc in the hands of .an artift who makes caricaturas.’—All this 
we underftand, and think it judicious. But we own that we 
do not urderftand him fo well, if we underftand him at all, 
when he makes the following myfterious obfervation on the 
pencil of M. Alubere: * | muft obferve, with due refpe& to 
the ingenious drawer of thefe heads, that if Voltaire be the 
Author of the works that bear his name, his forehead ought to 
be differently arched, and its profile ought to have quite other 
contours.” This may be true for aught we know. 

The gth fragment relates to the inferior animals. They alfo 
belong to the {phere of phyfiognomonical fcience. M. Lava- 
TER, however, acknowledges that he has not ftudied the natu- 
ral hiftory of this clafs of beings with affiduity enough to qua- 
lify him for interpreting their phizzes with fo much accuracy 
as he does thofe ef his own fpecies. Here, therefore, he pro- 
f-fles confining himfelf to general reflefions, and fome particular 
remarks, which may lead the obferver of nature to new dif- 
coveries, and by which he propofes, in the mean time, to con- 
firm the univerfality of phyfiognomical expreffion ; to point out 
fome of thofe laws which the eternal wifdom has followed in 
the creation of living beings; and to render ftill more evident 
and palpable the dignity and prerogatives of human nature. How- 
ever, he expatiates in this new field much farther than he feems 
to have intended to do: he lays _— under violent contribu- 
tion, in his rich and admirable defcriptions of the animal cre- 
ation ; and he adds the myfteries and lights of phyfiognomical 
icience to the delightful magic of Buffon’s eloquence. In fhort, 
the whole brute creation pafles before him in review, and he 
tells every one of them his own. More efpecially he difcovers 
very little complaifance for the monkey-tribe, and rather pufh- 
es them backward, than brings them forward in the great fcale 
of being. ‘This relieved us from a painful] apprehenfion we be- 
gan to entertain of their putting in as pretenders to near rela- 
ttonfhip, when we faw five-and-twenty of their phizzes exhi- 
bited in one of the plates of this fragment. - More efpecially we 
were alarmed at M. Lavarrer’s defcription of the Ourange 
QOutang and the Gibbon, The former is well known, and is cer- 
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tainly a mere beaft, The latter, in the plate before us, has a 
much more humanized face than the former, and our ‘Authes 
defcribes his moral character. in the following words: This 
monkey is.of a good natural temper; his manners are mild and 
gentle, and his motions are neither too violent nor precipitate ; 
he takes, with an air of be nignity and contentment, the food 
that is offered to him—and foon.” “ But,” adds our Author, 
66 the whole of his figure taken together, has nothing in it hu- 
man.” We think this rather a. fhufil: ng fentence, and fhould 
not be furprized to fee Pug lodging an appeal. “E'wo figures, 
upon the whole, may differ, while fome of their refpective parts 
may be fimilar ; and as there is fomething (often much) of the 
beaft in man, why may there not be fomething of man in the 
beaft ? However, we do not mean to give the brutes too ex- 
tentlive privileges ; but we are not afraid of giving them their 
due, as we need be under no apprehenfion of their encroaching 
upon our domain, or coming in for their fhare of our advanta- 

s and emoluments. Our fecurity here does not, indeed, 
proceed from M. LAvaATer’s rules and obfervations with re- 
fpecét to the peculiarities in the ftructure of their fkulls; jaw- 
bones, and other parts, but from another circumftance, which 
will ever keep them in their own fphere, and at an eternal dif- 


tante from all human promotion, and that is—that they are 


phyfically incapable of making /peeches. ‘This the ingenious and 
celebrated: anatomiit, CAMPER has proved abundantly in his 


treatife on the Ourang-Outang. 
[ To be continued. | 





ArT... XIV, 


Degude Epiftelar Sobre el Eftado, &€ “¢ e. Ten Letters concerning 
the prefent State of French LiterQ@ure, Written: from Paris ia 
the Year 178c. By Don Francis Magia pe Sitva. Madrid. 


nzee 
' KF. Magia og Sitva is nothing lefs than the Duke 
1¢ D’AtmopavaR, who was ambaflador at our court 
before the breaking out of the late war; and we are perfuaded 


that this fpecimen of his tafte for elegant literature, will do him. 


ftill, more hopour than be would receive even from the publica- 
tion of his political tranfaétions, He feems to be a warm friend 
of the arts and {ciences, and of thofe that cultivate them; and 
indeed. the work hese announced is little more than a collection 
of the literary portraits of Voltaire, Roufleau, D’Alembert, the 
Marquis of Condorect, Marmontel, Thomas, dela, Harpe, (sé 
djs placet,). Robinet, Diderot, Du Buffon, de la Lande, de Jau- 
court, de Briflop, de Postal, Valmont, de Bomarre, d’Arcet, 


Sage, cum multis aliis quos nunc perferibere lougum eft. 
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ArT. XV, 
Hifloire de Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. i, e. The Hiftory and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for 1779, 


gto. Paris, 1782. 
PHoysics. 


Mem. CONGE RNING French Wool, compared with that of 

other Cauutries. By M. Dausenton.—This emi- 
nent Academician, whofe extenfive knowledge is become, by 
its happy application, a rich fource of ufeful improvements 
and difcoveries, has been long employed, and to Se purpofe, 
on the objeét of commerce that is treated in this Memoir. All 
the means of improving the quality, and increafing the quan- 
tity, of wool in France, fuch as the manner of feeding, lodg- 
ing, and tending the fleecy tribe, of fheering their wool, and 
of making them breed with foreign races, have been obferved 
and examined by him with unremitting affiduity and attention, 
But in order to eftimate the influence of the different methods 
of treating fheep upon their wool, it is neceflary to have a fure 
rule, by which an accurate judgment may be formed of the 
finenefs of the wool. This has been hitherto wanting among 
manufa€turers, who often place different kinds of wool in the 
fame clafs, and whofe clafles are neither numerous enough, nor 
fufficiently diftinguifhed from each other, by certain marks or 
charaéters. M. Dausrenton has been led to an accurate me- 
thod of judging in this matter by a particular circumftance : af 
ter a very attentive examination of the different kinds of wool 
that came under his obfervation, he remarked, that in all flocks 
of wool whatever, there are threads of the greateft finenefs, and 
that confequently it is not from the fineft threads of a flock of 
wool that we muft judge of the degree of its finenefs, but from 
the thicknefs of the coarfe threads of the flock. He according- 
ly confiruéted a micrometer, that meafures the hundred and 
fortieth part of a line: this is the term, or higheft degree of 
finenefs, of the grofler threads of a flock of wool of the firft 
quality. This term being known, our Academician divides 
woo! into five clafles: the /uperfine—the diameter of whofe 
threads or filaments is from yzotn of a line’ to 745 — the fine, 
whole diameters are between 75 and 73s, and ‘fo on through the 
other clafles, to which he gives the names of the middling, 
coarfe, and fuper-coarfe wools. Fhe difference of diameter 
from one cla{s to another being thus, the zjoth of a line, this 
will be fufficient to make the careful obferver diftinguifh, in 
each clafs, wool of the firft and fecond quality. M.DAausEn- 
TON ufed this inftrument with fuccefs, to affure himielf of 
the effets which the different methods he had employed pro- 


duced upon wool, and to compare the French wocl with that 
of 
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of other countries. As, however, it is not probable that fhep- 
herds or farmers, or even the greateft part of proprietors and 
tnanufacturers, will make ufe of this micrometer, our Acade- 
mician has contrived for them an eafier and plainer method of 
proceeding. It confifts in placing upon a black ground 
famples of the wools of each clafs, at equal diftances from each 
other. Between thefe muft be placed the fample, which is to 
be examined and compared with them, in order to have its fine- 
nefs and its clafs determined. By obferving it with a magni- 
fying glafs when thus placed, it will be known, with more ac- 
curacy than by the ordinary method of feeling and handling, 
to what clafs it belongs. 
ANATOMY. 

Mem. I. Firft Memoir, concerning the Voice.—Concerning the 
Stru€ture of the Organs which form the Voice, confidered in Man, 
and in different claffes of Animals comparatively By M. Vicq 
d’AzyR.—We have feen, in this ingenious Academician’s me- 
moir concerning the organ of hearing, his method of proceeding 
in treating that fubject *. After a comparative examination of 
the parts of that organ in different animals, he diftinguifhed 
thofe that are eflentially neceflary to that fenfation from thofe 
which are only of a fecondary utility in this refpeét; and he 
judged the fenfe of hearing to be more perfect in birds than ia 
other animals, though the organ in them be remarkable for its 
fimplicity. In the memoir now before us, on a fimilar fubject, 
the learned anatomitt proceeds in the fame manner. He de- 
{cribes the vocal organ in man, in a great number of monkeys, 
in quadrupeds of different kinds, in birds, in fome rep- 
tiles; and in this examination it appeared to him under a 
great variety of afpects. Our Author’s circumftantial account 
of thefe is moft curious : itis illuftrated by fifty-two figures admi- 
rably engraved, and exhibits the wifeft arrangement, the moft 
beautiful mechanifm, difplayed in an infinite diverfity of means, 
that all tend to the fame ultimate, benevolent end. Al! this 
muft be feen in the piece itfelf, from which, however, we fhall 
extract fome particulars, and the general refult of our Acade- 
mician’s refearches on this interefting fubject. 

In feveral kinds of monkeys, membraneous bags, or recep- 
tacles, are obferved, which communicate with the jarynx, and 
by receiving and difcharging the air alternately, ferve to form 
the cries of thefe animals. The howling-monkey +, fo called 
from the ftrength of his voice, has this bag, or receptacle, of a 
bony fubftance; and the peculiar conftruction of his vocal or- 





* See the Appendix to our laft Volume. 
+ The Red Monkey cf Guiana, which Meffrs, de Buffon and Dau- 


benton place in the Sapajou clals. 
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gan is here def ribed, for the firft time, by M. d’Azyr. He 
received from Guiana a throat of this monkey, in the beft pre- 
fervation, with the tongue, the pharynx, a part of the gullet, 
the whole larynx, and alfo the bag, which is in fome collec- 
tions of natural hiftory, but whofe pofition, connections, and 
relations, are adfolutely unknown. 

The digitated quadrupeds, according to our Academician, 
approach much nearer to man in the ftruGture of the vocal or- 
gan, than the greateft part of the monkey race; for in this cafe 
the firft appearance deceives: the monkey, who feems to come 
fo clofe to humanity, lofes this proximity in proportion as he is 
betrer known. In the larynx of the cat there are two mem- 
branes, which form vibrations when wind is blown into the 
trachea, and produce a noife fimilar to the purring that is pecu- 
lia: co that animal, The other variations of this organ in qua- 
drupeds are almoft endlefs. ‘The conftruction of the vocal or- 
gan in birds is very different trom its ftruéture in quadrupeds. 
The birds have no epiglottis; but their glottis has the faculty 
of opeving and fhutting. This is the only part of the organ 
which is fituated in the upper part of the neck ; the remainder 
is placed in the inferior part, above the bifurcation of the 
) bronchia; the part which divides them, as alfo their mem- 
branes, are fufceptible ot vibrations, and fupply the place of 
thofe membranes, which in man are called by fome the vocal 
chords. ‘There are varieties in the pofition of the trachea, de- 
fizned to ftrengthen the voice, in certain kinds of birds, whofe 
manner of living requires their being often warned at a diftance, 
and whofe tongue is confined to a fmall number of cries. But 
in thofe birds, whofe notes are the moft diverfified and the moft 
agreeable, the vocal organ is remarkable for its fimplicity. 

From the long feries of obfervations which M. d’Azyr has 
made on this important part of the animal ftructure, he draws 
the three following conclufions: 1ft, That the glottis appears 
to be of no ufe in the formation of founds; 2dly, That the 
inferior membranes of the larynx in men and quadrupeds, and 
the elaftic membranes of the bronchia in birds, form the real 
vocal organ, becaufe they are the only parts which are fufcep- 
tible of vibration; 3dly, That the bony receptacles, the ca- 
vities, the finuofities of the arteria trachealis, obferved in dif- 
ferent and numerous claffes uf animals, only increafe the in- 
tenfenefs of found, without contributing at all to its formation, 
~——Our Academician, however, does not lay down thefe con- 
clufions as fully and inconteftably proved, but only as the pro- 
bable refult of his obfervations, which he propofes to verify by 
a feries of experiments on the organs of voice in different kinds 


- Of animals, 
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MINERALOGY. 

Mem. I. © Analy/is of the Yellow Bolar Earth, or Clay of Berry; 
—as alfo concerning the Manner of making the Englifh Red and the 
Pruffian Red. By M. Sace.—In confequence of M. Sace’s 
analyfis, an iter Sor weight of this earth contained ten pounds 
of a fub-acid water, forty of calx of iron, and fifty of an ar- 
gillaceous wacoloured earth, It is from this earth that the red, 
known in commerce under the denomination of Engli/h or Pruf= 
fran Red, is derived. “The Dutch buy this earth in Berry, pay 
for it 38 or 40 French Sous (about 20 pence) the hundred 
weight, and after they have given it a red colour, they make it 
an object of commerce, and it fills at from 25 to 48 Livres the 
bundred weight, varying in price according to the intenfenefs 
of the red it yields. The great profit that ‘the Dutch made of 
this earth has been long knowe ; but the manner of preparing 
it has been hitherto a fecret. M. Sace_ has difcovered this va- 
luable fecret, or at leaft his experiments terminate in this re- 
fult, that calcination ts fufficicat to give the earth of Berry the 
quality by which it is become fo precious in the hands of the 
Dutch. The Academician defcribes here the manner of con- 
ducting this operation, that will afcertain its fuccefs, even in 
the hands of ordinary workmen and manufacturers, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Mem. 1. Concerning the Adanner of diffolving Platina by the 
Nitrous Acid. By M. TitreT.—II Mem. on the fame fubject, 
by the igme.— The fuccefs which attended the attempts of 
Count de Sickingen to render platina duciile, and to form it 
into ingots, has excited anew the a:tention of chemifts to 
this fubftance. M. ‘Tutter, who has employed his learned 
induftry, with the preatett {uccefs, in the art of aflaying, thought 
it might be of confequence to confider platina uncer a point of 
view relative to this art. In the firft of thefe memoirs he efta- 
blifhes two. fa¢ts, of which able chemifts may avail themielves 
in their refearches: the firft is, that s/atina, whether in its na- 
tural ftate, or in a ftate of ductility, is foluble by fpirit of 
nitre, entirely pure and difengaged from al] marine acid. ‘This 
fact takes place when a certain quantity of pure gold, and a 
largcr quantity of filver, are mixed with platinga.—But (and 
this is the fecond fact) if filver alone be mixed with platina, 
then the fojution is very incomplete: the diffolvent liquor Is 
muddy, becomes black, and acquires no traniparence, however 
Jong it is boiled on the fire, or whatever pains may have been 
taken to keep it in a ftate of reit ateer it has cooled. The 
black precipitate which is oper at the bottom ef the matrats, 
is real platina; it has it dogs its appearance, and a!l its 
charaQers. Whereas when a certain quantity of pure gold is 
mixed, in fulion wit h platina and pure filver, the folution of 
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the platina and the filver is complete, the liquor becomies tranf- 
parent even on the fire, and the gold remains at the bottom of 
the matrafs. There are other interefting circumftances' relative 
to thefe facts enumerated here, which the chemift will read 
with pleafure in the memoir itfelf, as alfo in the one following, 
M., Tiller’s account of the extraordinary wafte this metal fuf- 
fers by the folution above mentioned. One evident refult of 
the experiments made by this able Academician on platina, pre- 
vioufly purified and rendered ductile, is, that this fubftance, 
though by fome of its properties it approaches to geld, is very 
far from deferving to be confidered as a perfect metal; -fince the 
nitrous acid feparates from it a black powder, whieh has no 
metallic properties, and hitherto appears incapable of reduc- 
tion. as 

Mem. III. Odjfervations on the different Salts derived; by Lixt- 
viation, from the Afbes of the Vamanic. ‘By M. Corwerre.— 
Mem. 1V. Objervations on Vitrial of Mercury, (by which is un- 
derftood the combination of Vitriolic Acid with that mietallie 
fubfance) by the fame.—Mem..V. Conserning the Decompofition 
of Vitriolie and’ Nitrous Salis with Metallic Bafes by the Marine 
Acid. By the fame.—Mem. VI. Odjervations on a Glacial Acid, 
obtained by the diftillation of a mixture of the Smoking Nitrous Acid 
with Coal, burnt and reduced to Powder. By the fame, 

PoLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Memoir concerning the Population of Paris, and that of the Pro 
vinces of France, together with Refearches, which prove an increafé 
of Pcpulation in the Capital, and in the reft of the Kingdom, fince 
the Commencement of the prefent Century. By M. Morann.— 
This Academician, after a critical examination of the different 
authors, who have employed their labours and refearches on the 
fubject here treated, concludes, that the population of France 
is confiderably augmented within thefe laft forty years; that 
fecundity is encreafed and mortality diminifhed. Some wil? 
find it difficult to reconcile this conclufion with the avowed 
progrefs of luxury in France, the corruption of manners in the 
capital, and the mifery that reigns in the provinces. Our Au+ 
thor’s folution of this difficulty is judicious, inftruétive, and 
dextrous, 

ANALYSES, ' 

Memoir concerning the Theory of Seriefes. By M. pe LA 
PLACE. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Mem. I. New Analytical Methods of refolving feotral Aftrone- 
mical quefiions.—X1V Memoir. dn which the Analytical method: is 
applied to the determination of the Orbits of Comets. By M. Dro 
WIs DU SEFOUR, 
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Mem II. Concerning the Planet of HerscueL. By M. ve 
tA Lanpe.—The diicovery of M. Herfchel is well known. 
It is alfo well known that his new ftar was looked upon as a 
comet, when M. Zexe//, of Peterfburg, who was at London at 
the time of this interefting difcovery, made obfervations on its 
motion, which engaged fome aftronomers to give it the name 
of a planet. The boundaries of thefe two denominations are 
different from what they were formerly, fays our Academician, 
fince comets are real planets, and thefe boundaries become ftill 
lefs diftin& by the difcovery in queftion. However, as the 
name of comet feems to be referved for thofe ftars, whofe ap- 
paritions are fhort and rare, which are Jong out of fight, and 
are diftinguifhed by tails, nebulofities, and beams of a bairy af- 
pect, M. pE 1a Lanne thinks, that the new ftar ought to be 
confidered as a planet. When he had made obfervations dur- 
ing the fpace of eight months, the planet having been in con- 
junction and oppofition, and vifible, by the earth’s fituation, in 
all its pofitions, with a motion of more than fix degrees, he 
thought that hypotheles, at Jeaft, might be formed to calculate 
its courfe during the year 1782; and he gives us in this me- 
moir the refult of his calcuJations. M. Lexell fuppofed its or- 
bit to be a circle, whofe radius is eighteen times greater than 
that of the earth’s orbit, and confequently its revolution to be 
about eighty-two years. M. dela Lande, in his attempts to 
determine, by three obfervations, the fuppofed circular orbit of 
the new planet, found a refult nearly approaching to that of 
M. Lexell. But the time hitherto employed in obferving this 
planet, is not fufficient to determine pofitively whether its or- 
bit be in reality nearly circular: that matter however will, no 
doubt, be foon fettled. In the mean time it is certain, that 
the difcovery made by M. Herfchel, by turning the attention of 
aftronomers to thofe {mall ftars which heretofore were negleét- 
ed, and only confidered as of ufe to determine the pofition of 
the planets, may produce a multitude of new difcoveries in the 
eeleftial regions, and add very great improvements to aftrono- 
mical {cience. 

Mem. III. Concerning the Inclination of the Third Satellite of 
Jupiter. By M. pe ra Lanne.—Mem.I1V. Concerning the 
theory of Venus, or the Elements of the Orbit. of that Planet, deter- 
mined by new Obfervations. By the fame. ‘Thefe two memédirs 
are defigned to render ftill more accurate and complete the 
Treatife of Afironomy * publifhed by this Academician.—Mem. 
V. 4 Determination of the Pofition of the fixty-four Stars of the 
Pleiades, and an Obfervation of the Oppofition of Jupiter, the 12th 
| el 1779. By M. Jeauratr.—Mem. VI. Containing the 

bfervations of the 17th Comet, made at Paris, at the Obfervatory 
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* Of which a fecond edition was publithed in 1771. 
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of the Marine, from the 18th of Fanuary to the 17th of May 1779 
By M. Messizr. This is the fixty- fourth comet whofe orbit 
has been calculated, according to M. de }a Lande’s table, in 
the third volume of his Aftronomy, p- 366.—Mem. VII. 
Concerning the Longitude of Nova Zembla. By. M. re Monter. 
—Mem. VIII. Concerning the Diplantidian Telefopes (i. €. te- 
lefcopes which exhibit at the fame time two images of the fame 
object, the one ereét, the other inverted), as alfa concerning 
Acromatic Objeét-Glaffes and Eye Glaffes. By M. JEAuRAT.— 
Mem. 1X. Defcription of an Aftrometer, or an Infirument de- 
figned to indicate, without previous Calculation, the hour of the 
Rifing and Setting of a Star, whofe Declination, and the Time of its 
paffing the Meridian are known. By the fame.—Mem. X. Ob- 
fervations on the Satellites of “Fupiter, made at Perinaldo in 1770. 
By M. Maratp1.—Mem. XI. Odjervations of an Eclipfe of the 
Sun, the 14th of June, and of the Lunar Eclipfes of the goth 
of May and the 25th of November. By M. Messier. 

The article of GEoGrarny furnifhes only a fecond Memoir 
eof M. Le Monier, concerning Cape Circumcifion, with fome 
additions to the difcoveries that have been already publifhed re- 
lative to that fubject. 

- Prefixed to the memoirs of this volume (one of the moft 
barren we have met with in this valuable collection), we have 
the eulogies of two deceafed members of the Academy, M. 
JosEPH DE JussiEU, brother to the two celebrated botanifts 
and phyficians Anthony and Bernard de Fuffieu, and of Count 


D’Arci. 





Art. XVI. 

A farther Account of Two Memoirs in the Academical ColleGion of Eer- 
lin for 1780. Mentioned in our laft Appendix, p. §44.—(Giver 
at the Regueft of a Corre/pondent), 

Man, on a journey, will, if he be a civil man, ftep out of his 
way to oblige, where a favour is afked, although he fhould 
be defirous of getting on: but he would not wifh to be often 

retarded thus in his courfe, and frequently kept ftanding, for a 

confiderable time, on the fame fpot, when a long road lies be- 

fore him. Our correfpondent Y. Z. whofe curiofity is laudable, 
and whofe manner of defiring information is difcreet, is one of 
thofe gueftion-afkers who deferve regard, and we fhal] therefore, 
with pleafure, comply with his requeft. He defires to know 
fomething of the compofition by which Mr. Marcraar has 
imitated the tourmalin; and would wifh to have a general idea 
of the machine contrived by M. ACHARD, by the affiftance of 
which an obferver may perceive, without danger, when the air 
is electrical, to what degree it is fo, and whether its electricity 


be pofitive or negative. 


On the firft of thefe heads it is eafy to give our Correfpondent 
full 
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full fatisfattion. The compofition, by which the tourmalin 
was imitated, is formed as follows: ‘* Take magnefia, or that 
earth which is the bafis of the fal catharticus amarus § mix it with 
chalk, which has been diffolved in {pirit of nitre, and precipi 
tated from thence by a folution of fait of tartar, and then well 
edulcorated: add to this mixture equal quantities of flint and 
clay (taking a {cruple of each of the four ingredients), and fou¢ 
grains of the precipitate of fublimate cf fufible fpar*. Totwo 
drams of this mixture add five grains of crocus martis, calcined 
according to the method of KuncKEL, during four months, in 
a alafs-houfe furnace, and the refult will be the formation of a 
vitreous ftone, Seniler to the tourmalin.” 

The fecond object, concerning which our Correfpondent des 
fires information, is the portable atmo/pherical eleflrometer, con= 
trived for the purpoles already mentioned. This inftrument 1s coms 
pofed of a hollow and truncated cone of tin, whofe upper end is 
open, and which is clofed at bottom by a plate of the fame metal 
This plate is covered, in the infide of the cone, with a layer of 
rofin two inches thick: to the lower furfaee of this layer of 
rofin a tube of tin is cemented, which, when it is placed on a 
wooden pedeftal, fupports the cone in fuch a manner, that the 
great bafe is horizontal, and. turned downwards; the rofin in- 
fulates the cone perfectly y; and, when the latter becames electric, 
prévents the lofs of its electricity by tranfmiffion. “The cone 
muft be hich enough, and its inferior bafeé muft exceed far. 
enough, ir diameter, its fuperior extremity, to prevent the rainy, 
even though it fhould fall in an oblique direction, from wertingys 
either im its fall, or by rebounding trom the pedeftal; the lower 
furface of the rofin- layers with which the bottom of the trun- 
cated Cone is internally covered : otherwife the coné would ceafe 
to be infulated, and the eleétrometer would be changed into a 
condu4tor. On the truncated part of the cone M- “ACHARD 
faftens a {quare iron branch, on which he places’a thermometer 
and two’ éleStrometers, the one very light, and thus capable of 
Being fet in-motion by fmatl degrees of electricity; the other 
Heavier, and which, confequently, only rifes when the electria' 
city becomes too ftrong to be meafured by the lighter electrome- 
ter, Befides thefe two ele€trometers, M. ACHARD tied’ to the 
itor bar a thread, which indicates, by its rifing, the fmalleft 
degrees of electricity : the whole is inclofed in a receiver of 
glufs, open above and below: the bafe of this receiver is alfo 
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* By this expreffion, which is repeated in this Memoir, and which 
occurs, with afmail variation, in a fubfequent Memoir of the Au- 
thor's, we apprehend that he means what we here call the Fluor cru; 
or that earth which i is not only /zblimed from the fluor, or Derby thire 
Jpar, on treating it with oil of vitriol, but may likewife be precipi- 
tated from theace, and from the acid liquor in the receiver, by the 
addition of a folution of falt of tartar, 
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infalated with rofin, that it may not defive any ele@ricity from ~ 
the tin cone; the remaining fpace of the upper part of the Re- 
ceiver, between the bar of metal, which pafles through it, and 
the glafs, is likewile filled with Sofi. to prevent the c mmuni- 
Cation of electricity to the receiver ; to preferve this rofin from 
rain, which, by moifening it, would form a communication 
between the receiver and the bar, it is covered over with a glafs 
funnel, through which the bar pafles, and which hinders the 
rain from falling on the rofin. This receiver is alfo indifpen- 
fably neceffary to prevent the ation of the wind upon the elec- 
trometers, w! hich would render the accurate obfervation of them 
impofibic, At the end of the metal bar, which poff's through the 
receiver, hollow tin pipes may be placed, of a {mall diameter, to 
render them as light as pofible, and they may be raiied to the 
heightof 10, 20, or 30 fect. “The upper end of the pipe ter- 
minates in an iron point, extremely fharp and well gilt; the 
gilding is neceffary to hinder the point, wiich mutt be always 
even and fmooth, from contracting ruff. With refpect to the 
e.evation that it may be proper to give to the tin-pipe, chis muft 
vary wicd the height.of the buildings or trees in the different 
places where obferv:tions are made; for the height of the pipe 
muft always exceed, at leaft by fix feet, the clevation of all 
the bodies that are near it. M. Acnarp joins a thermometer 
to this machine, which may be obferved at the fame time, and 
be the means, perhaps, of difcovering the relation, if'any there 
be, between electricity and the temperature of the air. A ba- 
rometer and hygrometer may, with facil; ty, be added to this in- 
flrument for the fame purpole. 

In order to know, waether the electricity of the air be pofi- 
tive or negative, M. ACHARD fufpencs a ball of cork, by a 
linen thread, on the Bd uy which communicates with the 
iron bar, and which paffles through the rofin, wich which the 
bafe of the truncated come is covered; the wire mutt be of fuch 
a length, that bodies, poficively or negatively ele&rica', may be 
commodioufly brought near the cork ball, which is tufpended 
on it; and it is according as thefe bodies attra or repel the 
ball, that the obferver learns, whether the eleétricity, which 
the infrument has received from the air, be pofitive or nega- 
tive. 

That the obferver may be in no danger from the fudden ac- 
cumulations of electricity, which fometimes happen, M. 
ACHARD faftens to the bafe of the pedeftal an iron bar, which 
not only communicates with, but even enters into, the ground, 
feveral feet deep. This bar, whofe upper part tirminates in a 
round knoo or ball, muft be only at the diftance of an inch 
from the cone. When the eledirical fluid is fo accumulated, that 
the infirument can no longer contain 8 it will dilcharge i itfelf 
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againft this metal bar, which will condu& it under ground: the 
fame thing would happen, if the lightning fell upon the inftru- 
ment, and the obferver would be in no fort of danger, even at 
the diftance of a few feet, When the inftrument is placed in a 
garden, this method of forming a communication with the 
ground is fubjeét to no inconveniency; but if it fhould be 
judged proper to employ the inftrument in a houfe (which may 
be done by making the tin-pipe pafs through & hole in the roof, 
and placing the inftrument in a garret) the manner above men- 
tioned of forming its communication with the earth would not 
be fo eafily executed: in this cafe the communication muft be 
effectuated by means of a bar of metal defcending from the 
garret to adepth of fome feet under ground; an‘ for greater 
fecurity, againft the too great proximity of a thunder ftorm, it 
would be proper to place the metallic bar in contaét with the 
cane of tin: thus the inftrument would become aseal conductor, 
which, inftead of expofing the houfe to danger, would, on the 
contrary, preferve it from all the accidents that are occafioned 
by lightning. 

When the inftrument is placed in a garret, or on the platform 
of a houfe, no inconvenience is to be apprehended from afcend- 
ing dews ; but when it is placed in a garden, the dew adheres 
to the rofin which covers the truncated bafe of the cone, and 
forming thus a communication between the cone and the earth, 
makes the inftrument lofe the ele€tricity with which it may have 
been charged. To prevent this accident, it is neceflary to pave 
the ground on which the inftrument is placed, and that in fuch 
a manner, that the pavement may extend itfelf on all fides, at 
leaft two or thrce feet beyond the circumference of .the lower 
bafe of the cone: the rifing of the dew, which, by adhering to 
the rofin might damage the inftrument, will be thus effectually 
prevented, 

When the air is electrical, it muft neceflarily communicate 
its eleétricity to the vapours which it contains: this is evident 
from the formation of lightning, which is not produced by the 
diicharge of the electrics] matter of the air, but by that of the 
vapours which float in the atmofphere. Hence it follows, that 
rain, fnow, hail, mift, and dew mutt be very often electric. As 
it appears to M, ACHARD a matter of great confequence to 
know and obferve exactly the eleciricity of thefe meteors, he has 
conftructed a machine, that is adapted to difcover both its na- 
ture and degree, This machine is compofed of a truncated tin 
cone, clofed at the top, open at bottom, and infulated upon a 
pedeftal, like that of a machine that is employed to meafure the 
electricity of the air. In the center of the upper truncated part 
of the cone, M. AcHArD fixes an iron bar terminated by a 
ball ; he covers the whole with an infulated glafs receiver, high 
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enough to have its fummit at the diftance of three inches from 
the ball, which terminates the iron bar, to which he faftens a 
very jenfible eleQrometer, and alfo a linen thread to difcover the 
{malleft degrees of ele€tricity. As this inftrument is but little ele- 
vated, and has no pointed extremity, it is not eafily charged with 
the electricity of the air, which, at fuch a degree of proximity to 
the earth, is always imperceptible; but rain, fnow, hail, mift, 
and dew, if they are electrical, will render it alfo electrical by 
falling upon the cone; the degree of electricity is afcertained by 
the electromete*, which is under the receiver; and in order to 
know whether it be pofitive or negative, the obferver has only 
to employ the method indicated above, in our account of the 
inftrument ufed to meafure the electricity of the air. Befides 
the ufe of this inftrument in difcovering the electricity of aque- 
ous meteors, it may ftill ferve farther purpofes: it may be highly 
ufeful to compare it with the atmofpherical ele&trometer, in 
order to difcern the true principle of the eleétricity with which 

Ve it is charged, and to fee whether it proceeds immediately from 
the air, or from the heterogeneous bodies that are fufpended 
in the atmofphere; for the atmofpherical electrometer may alfo 
become electrical by rain, fnow, hail, or mift, and the com- 

, paring thefe two inftruments is the only method that occurs to 

| M. AcHARD by which we can know, whether it receives its 
electricity directly from the air, or by the intervention of bodies 
(indued with a conducting power) which are diffufed in it. If, 
during rain, hail, fnow, or mift, the atmofpherical ele&trometer 
is electrical, while that which indicates the ele&tricity of aqueous 
meteors is not fo, we may conclude, with certainty, that the 
electricity of the former proceeds only from the air; if, on 
the contrary, they are both electrical, it muft then be inquired, 
whether they be fo in the fame degree; if this be the cafe, it 
is only to the rain, or fnow, &c. that the electricity muft be 
attributed, (Is this conclufion juft? afk we.) I need not ob- 
ferve (concludes M. Achard) that when there is neither rain, 
{now, hail, nor mift, the atmofpherical electrometer will always 
indicate the electricity of the air. 





ArT. XVII. 

Le Coran Traduit de I’ Arabe, i.e. A French Tranflation of the 
Koran from the Arabic, accompanied with Notes, and a compen- 
dious Account of the Life of Mahomet, drawn from the moft 
efteemed Oriental Writers. By M. Savary. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1782. 


HE learned Author of this tranflation refided long in 

the Eaft, and it was under the eye of the Arabians, 
among whom he :ived feveral years, that he undertook this difs 
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ficult and laborious work. He has not been unfuccefsful jn 
imitating the concifion, energy, and elevation of ftyle, for which 
the original is fo remarkable, and ‘he has even fo far refpeéted 
the oblcurity that reigns in a multitude of its phrafes, as rather 
to leave their meaning dark, than to weaken the expreffion, by 
any attempts to render it more clear. He has-entiched his 
tranflation with Notes, to explain the difficult pafiazes : : he has 
given a judicious account of the nature of the work, and the 
manner in which it was compofed. All this is inftru@tive for 
the unlearned, and to fuch this ptiblication’ is @ ‘ufeful and er. 
tertaining prefent: we prefer, however, upon'the whole, Sa/e’s 
tranflation. 





ART. XVIII. 

Relation de deux Voyages dans les Mers .uftrales et des Indes, 8c. 1.€. 
An Account, of ‘Iwo Voyages in the Southern and ‘ndian Seas, 

~ made in the Years 1771, 1772, 1773, and 1774. By M. pe Ker- 
GQUELEN, with fevera]l of the Kine’s Ships ander his Command— 
Or, Extract from the Journal of his Navigation for the Diico- 
very of a Southern Continent, and for’a‘certa: spk a New Courfe, 
propofed, as thortening, to the Amoutit of Sho i €agues (French), 
the Paffage from Europe to China, 8vo. Paris, 1782, 


HIS work is the recital of a calamitoun aod: unfugcefsful 

expedition, and it is defigned to plead the caule of its 
Author againit the accufations of bis officers, and the fentence 
of his jude res . He was fent by governmens to verify the pre- 
tended difcoveries of Metlieurs Gonneville and Grenier; and his 
unlucky navigation terminated in the difcovery ot the Ifland of 
Madayafcar. His Journals difiover a wrong-headed man, who, 
“thou, rh not ignorant in the line of. his protefion, is unworthy 
of every degree of confidence, by the rafhue(s ot his decifions out 
of chat line, and the prefumption with which ot judges of ob- 
jects, that feem almott total! v unknown to him. All this ap- 
pears more efpecially in the Gdjervations en the American War, 
which he has fuijoined to his Journal. He tells,us, among 
“oh rthings, that there are very few lands in America adapted 

» furnith a fubffence to their inhabitants by agriculture,— 

that an increafe of population ought to be to them an objed of 
apprehenfion ; and that they are likely to be always tributary to, 
and dependent upon, other nations. —The two firft of thefe af- 
fertions are too abfurd to deferve refutation: on the laft we fhall 
not pronounce ;—the effects of the independence of America on 
its national hapoine! s are yet in the womb of futurity. —Thefe 
obfervations are followed by Remarks on the manner of making 
war upon England, which we :ecommend devoutly to the atten- 
tion and approbation of the French court. 


INDEX 
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IN DE X 


To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. Yo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





Bicu, M his machine for proving 
the compreffibslity of Water, 176. 

Ac#Harp, M. his proceis for making 
artificial fourmalines, &c.632. For 
making his new invented Eicttromee 
ter, 1b. 

Acip, new, experiments with, 381. 

Acip, foups, new manner of preparing. 
See CORNETTE. 

ApDIson, character of, 502. 

AGRICULTURE, obfervations and expe- 
rimests relative to, 212. °° 

Air, pure, inflammable, the fame with 
phloguton, 377. Curious experiments 
relative to, 1b 

m—edenhiogifiicated. Se INnGENHOUZS, 

Anprey and Thouret, on the ufe of the 
Loas-itone in medicine, 563. 

ANTIPATHY, natural, to particular ani- 
mals, é&c. curious inftahces of, 214. 

ARCHITECTURE, general obfervations 
on, 14. 

ARTERY, axillary, See Denorne. 

Att Bey, his eftimable chagatter, 531. 


Acon, Lord, account of, 233. 
Bentiey, Dr. accoyntot, 144, 
Brow-pipe, its ufein the examination 
of Mineral Sub{ances, 175. 
BoLinGBRoKE, Characterol, 504. 
Bossuet, Bithop of Meaux, his bigot- 
=.” §¢9 ; 
Boyte, \fr, account of, 234. 
Braxpensuac, Eleétor of, (Frederick 
William) his noh e condudt towards the 
perfecuted French Proteftants, 56s. 
Branpon, Ciarles, Duke of Suffelk, 
account of, 102. 
Bure, Lord, account of, 312, 





ArTERET, Lord, account of, 312. 
CHarcoar, chem, obfer. on, 345. 
CHATHAM, Earl of, Algarotti’s account 
of, 18. 
—— Bifhop Newton’s account of, 148, 
—— His birth, family, &c. 310 
Panegyric on his eloquence, 313. 
Cotomeier’s obfervations on the Ve- 
nereal Dijeafe, &c. 556. 
Cornette, M, his memoirs on Various 
medical fubjedts, 557, 560, 563, 629. 
Cor NWALtis, Archbilhp, teftimony to 
the worth of his chara@t-r, 148. 
Crervius, D, Experimenta Chemica, 330. 





AUBENTON’s mem, on wool, 626. 

‘Davin, his laft prophetic words 
tranflated, 3. Why ftyled the Man af- 
ter God's own beart, 528. 

D’Azyn, M. Vicq, his obfervations con- 
cerning various medical fubje@s, 557. 

his memoir on the voice, 626. 

DeHOoRNE on aconfiderable aneurifm of 
the Axillary artery, 561. 

DeNTARIAroot. SeeDe Jusstev, &c, 

De Heavzperc, M, his reflections oa 
the ftrengtli of fiaies, &e. 162. 

De Jussieu, De ta Lovetre, Xe. 
their experim. nts to afcertain the pro- 
pertirs of the Dentaria root, §59. 

Dissenters, Pp. Newton’s character 
Of, 235¢ 





J, Lectricity, new difcoveries ree 
| : 

f, lative to, 382. 

natural, lightning, and other phx. 
nomena, produced by it, 600, Ufleful 
601. 

See MaupuytT, 
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Ececraometre, portable, invented by 
M. Achard, how made, 632, 
Erirersy. See SaitrantT. 
Erernat punithment, doctrine of, con- 
troverted by a late Bifhop, 236. 
ITzGERALD’s experiments with 
Chinefe hemp feed, 387. 


Inzon, the hiftorian, his charac 
ter by a Bihop, 150. 
—— Criticized, 487. 
Gisrnt, Count de, his account of a new 
kind of rain, 381. 
Goop manners, rules for the prefervation 
of in the Houle of Commons, 193. 
GranGe, M. de la, a felf-taught Geo- 
metrician, 589. 
Gravitiss, fpecific, &c, See Kur- 
WANe 


Ate on the phenomena exhibit- 
ed by Urine, 563. 
Hammon, Will, his letter to Dr. Priefte 
ley, in defence of Atheifm, 129. 
Hawk wood, Sir John, account of, 322. 
Hempsren, Chinefe. See Fitzcr- 
RALD. 
Herscner’s new Planet, obfervations 
re], to, 630. 
History, Auguftan, memoir rel. to the 
writers of, 163. 
HyprocerHacus, internal, See On1z- 
ERe 


EavrarT on the pofition of the 64 ftars 

J of the Pleiades, &c. 630. 

»—- on the Diplantic ian Telefcopes, &e, 
63t. His defcription of an AstRo- 
METER, ib. 

JerutTuan’s daughter, ftory of, 152, 
Not facrificed, 154. 

Jesse, Mr. his letter to the Reviewers, 

eu edsinitin. Dr. on dephlogifticated 
air, &c. 603. 

ossg, M. his analytical examination of 
the Columbo root, 557. 

IpecacoaANHA, See CorNETTEs 

Iron, white ores of, 171, 

IsrRaAEt, an Indian prince, bafely treat- 
ed by the Spaniards, 608. ' 

Iray, obferv. rel, to the ftate of, 586, 


ATHARINE, St. collegiate church 
of, near the Tower of London, ac- 
count of, 323. 

Keacuecen'’s Voyages to the South 
Seas, 636. 

Kirwan, Mr, his continuation of the 
experiments and obfervations on 
Specific Gravities, &c. 377. 

Koran, French Tranflation of, 635 


E X. 


Amecn, refleftions on his fpeech 
to his two wives, 3. 

Lanne, M. de la, on the planet of 
Herscuet, 630, On the inclination 
of the third Satelite of Jupiter, ib, On 
the theory of Venus, ib. 

Lassone on the unhappy accidents at- 
tending the Small Pox; and Meafles of 
a malignant fort, 559. 

Leap-or®t, improvement in the fmelt- 
ing of propofed, 349. 

Lincotn, Bp, fonnet to, 46. 

Loap-sToNne, obfervations on the ufe 
of, in Medicine, 563. 

Lock, john, account of, 234. Remark 
on the ftyle of his writings, 504. 

Lorry’s mem. concern. human fat, 559, 

Lowtn, Bithop, veries by, addrefied tu a 


young lady, 47. 
LunGs, irritability of, 562. 


ADAGASCAR, neweft account of, 
a 61. 
Macnert. See LoAp-StTone. 
MANsFift tp, Lord, fome account of, 
paraileled with Lord Chatham, 148. 
MatTtuews, Mr. remarkable ftory of 
his antipathy to Spiders, 211. 

Maupvuyt’s obfervations on medical 
eleGtricity, 557. 

Messier on the 17th Comet, 630. 

—— on an eclipfe of the Sun, 631. 

Mev 4zzo, [the ancient Mylefa] ruins of 
the Roman temple there, 263. 

MipDreson, Dr. account of, 144+ 

Monier, M, le, on the longitude of No 
va Zembla, 631. On Cape Circumcie 
fion, ib. 

Moranp on the population of Paris, &c, 
629. 

Mor?, Mr. his account of Scoria from 
iron-works, 382, 

Mou tines, M. on the writers of what is 
called the Auguftan Hiftory, 163. 

Music, ingenious remarks rel, to, 3926 


Ares, account of, 584. 
NewcastT zg, D. of, his characte 
ter, 315. 
Nfwron, Sir I. account of, 234. 
NerwTon, Bp, general review of his chae 
racter, 136. His life, 137—-141. 
NickeEt, difficulty of obtaining, 171s 
Nor tu, Lord, account of, 312. 


Dizr, M. his memoir on an inter- 
nal Hy?rocephalus, 560. 
Onstow, Arthur, his laudab!e character, 
195¢ 
Ores, metallic, obf, on the effaying of, 
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Oxronrp, ‘univerfity, burlefque account of 
the difcipline there, 306. 


AINTER, Qualifications of, critically 
difcuffed, 156. 

Pgsoxce’s refearches relative to hearing, 
&c, 558. 

PurocisTon, account of, 299, 279. See 
alfo KinwAn. 

Puystocnomy, curious theory of the 
art of, 615. 

Pratina, chemical experiments rel. to, 
169. 

ee on diffolving by the nitrous 
acid, 62”. 

Prutancn, memoir concerning, 163. 

Porrry, Bp. Newton's idea of, 235. 

Por TUGAL, its miferable ftare, 589. 

Precious ftones, procefs for imitating, 
6326 

Pr a IPITATES, metallic, chemical obf, 
rel, to, 174. 

Parestrey, Dr. his anf, to the letter 
from Hammon, the Atheift, 132. His 
further refearches rel. to fixed air, &c, 
380. 


Uar es, the poet, praifed, 395. 
QuiInQuina, two kinds of, newly 
difcovered, 558. 


Acercu, Sir W, letter « his fav- 
our, written by Anne Q, to James 
1, 125. 
Relazione di una nucvo, 331. 
Richlieu, Cardinal, bis charaer, 414. 
Reme, modern, its feeble ftate, 582. 
Row ey, evidence rel, to the authen- 
ticity of the poems afcribed to him, 
220. 
Russex, Lord William, ace, of, 102. 


Ace’s analyfis of the Yellow Bolar 
Earth, 628. 

SATLLANT onan effential epilepfy, 561. 

SzGestus, temple of, its remains, 168. 
Theatre of, ib. 

SHAFTESBURY, Charaéter of, 503. 

S1x’s account of an improved thermome- 
ter, 386. 

Sxu xt, bones of, refie&tions on the con- 
formation of, in infants. See Tuove 
RET. 

SMALLDRIDGE, Bp. charaéter of, 142. 

SMALL-Pox, great ufe of milk in that dif- 
eale, §59- 

Sounp doétrine, what, 1¢6, 

Swirt, charaCter of, 5026 


SyBittva, grotto of, its prefent Rate, 169. 
SyPnon, experimen, rel. to, 96, 


Ea, the drinking of, medically con- 
fidered, 209. 
THERMOMSTER, an improved one, 385. 
Tuourer on the conformation of the 
bones of the fkull in new-born infants, 
62. 
: on the Magnet, 563. 
Tittet on the manner of diffolving 
Platins, $23. 
TiLtoTson, charaéter of, 502. 
TourMALINES, artificial, how made,642 
TRAPANI, account of, 168. 





Arnter’s mem, on the Milliary 
Fever, 561. 

—— on the Lungs, 562. 

Van Marum, Dr, his differtation on 
Ele€tricity, 600, 

VeENEREAL Difeafe. See CoromBier,. 

UNIvERSITIES, Eng. effay on the aif- 
cipline of, 305. 

Voice, of man, and other animals, ana- 
tomically confidered, 626. 

Vota, M. his method of rendering very 
fenfible the weakeft, natural, or artifi- 
cial ele@ricity, 382. 

Urine, obf, on the phenomena and va 
riations of, 563. 


ARBURTON, Bifhop, account of, 
149. 

Water, exper. rel, to the compreffibility 
of, 176. 

w— exper to afcertain the quantity of, 
evaporated from the earth in hot wea- 
ther, 345. 

—— effay on the degrees of heat in which 
water begins to part with its air, and in 
which it boils, 347. Account of a fine 
gular kind of water which fell’in a 
fhower, 381 

Wecvetin, M, on Tacitus, 162, 

on the biography of Plutarch, 163. 

WELsu poetry, fine fpecimen of, tran{- 
lated, 271. 

Wuiston, Mr, anecdote rel. to, 147. 

Wits, Mr. his obfervations on the bills 
of mortality at York, 387. 

Woosurn-Sands defcribed, roy. 

Abbey, account of the paintings 
there, 102. 

Woot, curious methods of judging of its 
finenefs, 625. 








Inc, ores of, chemical account of, 
4173 


END OF VOL, LXVIIL. 
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ERRATA «#@ this VOLUME, | 


oz, |. 7,—8, from bottom, for ‘ colleétion,’ r, collation. 

40, |. pen. of the Latin verfes, for * capi'lis,’ ©. lepillis. 

56, par, 3, |. 2, for ‘ organization 'y’ ¥. origination, 

69, par. 2, |. 3, for § will,” r. write. © 

101, om 54, |. 5, for * needy,” r. wordy, 
206, |. 6, for © manner,’ f. merbod. 
oar. 2, |. 32, for  obfervations,” r. rémarks. 
230, Art. X, for ‘ continuation,” r. conclufions . 
235, |. pen. of par. 3, for § the.” r. be 
2c9, |. 2, for Fabrigus,’ r. Fahbrigas. 
26g, pat. 2, 1. 1, for * inftru¢iion,” 4, infra Fons, 
314, par. 2, lg, for Lam glad,” r. J am as piad, 

318, 1.8, del, * tiilh,” before © taither.’ | 


» par. Na 1. 6, for * if,” T. wate 


333, par. 2, I. 4, for © reformation,” re refforations 
340, L 2, for * their,’ #. the/e. 
341i. pa 3el. 4, for Soxymyron,” r. oxymeron, 
249, ihe vote, 1, for § this the,’ r sors ts the. 
308, par. 4, for Sefect which,” vr. fed? of. 
272, l. 4, from bot. for © the exasn) c,” r. the rare example, 
374, 1.0, for ‘are,’ r. qwere. 
c, and 6, from bot, for * andoucht;” r. and which oughe. 
S7<5 |. ute remove the comma fiom * Chrittian,’ and place it after © divine,* 
g7fy, Jacthe French title of Art. 60, for * aneanli,” 6, ancanti. 
39% leads, for ‘ Meipomene,’ r. the Muse af Song’, 


f. (9: fe Uyilens, r+ Yettowm 
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